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ON EASTER MORN. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





I nap not known that I was dead, 

Until I heard it softly said 

By the quick grass above my head, 

And by the many-budded thorn, 
On Easter morn. 


“Yea, thou art dead” (these whispered me)— 
“Dead long ago ; none seeketh thee ; 
Thy sealéd eyes shall never see 
The Lord of Life put death to scorn 
On Easter morn.” 


I said, “‘ One thing deny me not— 

With all your bloom and verdure plet 

To make my grave the fairest spot 

That by His footsteps shall be worn 
On Easter morn.” 


Then in the dim and sighing hour, 
Ere over darkness light hath power, 
They wrought together—blade and flower— 
The mold above me to adorn 
For Easter morn. 


I felt His footsteps pause and stay, 
Felt the sweet, searching light of day: 
“ Rise, grateful dust!” I heard Him say, 
“For thee have I put death to scorn 
On Easter morn.” 


Gzneva, O. 





LONEHUSHTAN. 


BY THOMAS MILL, D.D. 





Turx grieve my heart—these thoughtless men, 
who try 
To hide my Lord from eyes of dying men ; 
To shroud the world in heathen night again, 
And drag the Star of Bethlehem from the sky. 


They hold his majesty a vain pretense ; 
They snatch tne royal scepter from his hand, 
Deny his right to promise or command, 

And barely own his human excellence. 


Therefore I weep, like Mary, at his grave, 
Because my Lord they thus have borne away, 

To hide him from the eyes of dying men. 

Yet He has risen now, as he had then; 
Look up in faith! His light outshines the day ; 
His grace 1 still omnipotent to save. 

PoRTLAND, ME. 


EASTER. 


BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 











RisE, flowers, arise, 

Ous of your weary prison! 
Open your joyful eyes, 

He hath arigen | 


Lilies that He called fair 
Come in your virgin glory; 

Your stainless lips prepare 
To sing His story. 


Rose that hath borne His name, 
On hills of Sharon springing, 

Open your heart of flame! 
Arise with singing! 


Flower with the passion-cross 
That quivers on your bosom, 
Tell of our Lenten loss! 
Arise and blossom ! 


All in the dust of earth, 
Hear in your dreaming! 

Shout for the glad new birth! 
Easter is beaming. 


Hear ye its angel choir 
Exulting o’er us; 

Creatures of earth, aspire ! 

Join the loud chorus! 
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Rise every mortal voice, 
Praise Him with singing. 

Sea, earth, and sky rejoice; 
Set joy-bells ringing. 


Death is forever dead. 
Broken its prison. 
Lo! frem the tomb our Head, 
Christ hath arisen ! 
WINSTED, Conn. 


PAUL’S TEACHING ON THE RES- 
URRECTION BODY. 








I, COR. XV, 35—58. 





BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 





Few portions of the New Testament are 
more frequently heard among us than the 
fifteenth chapter of Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians. It is read, in part at least, 
at almost every funeral service,and some of 
its phrases linger with us ‘‘like a music 
that can never be forgotten.” But it may 
be questioned whether all those who are 
so familiar with its wOrds have any clear 
and connected apprehension of the reason- 
ing which the apostle is carrying forward 
throughout its verses. At this time, there- 
fore, when our minds are turned to the 
subject of the Resurrection, it may be ap- 
propriate to look for a little at the last 
section of that great argument. 

Among the members of the Church of 
Corinth there were some who said that 
there is no resurrection of the dead; and 
these Paul met in the first place by setting 
forth the fact of the resurrection of Christ, 
together with the evidence by which it is 
established and the intimate connection in 
which it stands to the Gospel which he had 
preached. Then, in the second section of 
the chapter, he proceeds to unfold the re- 
lation between the resurrection of Christ 
and that of his people, founded on and 
rising out of the union which exists be- 
tween them. And after that he turns to 
answer the objections which had been 
raised against the doctrine. It is to the 
portion of the chapter dealing with these 
objections that we would now direct at- 
tention. 

Broadly stated, the difficulties which 
Paul seeks to meet seem to be these: How, 
after its corruption, can the same body 
which was laid in the grave be raised out 
of it? And would not the body so raised 
be a hindrance rather than a help in the 
performance of the functions of the life of 
the redeemed? He takes up first the ques- 
tions, ‘* How are the dead raised? And with 
what body do they come?” and shows that 
they who stumble over the sameness of the 
resurrection body with that which was laid 
in the grave were making a difficulty which 
does not really exist. For the identity was 
to be one of personality, not of particles; 
and the future body was not to be precisely 
the same as the present. He illustrates 
what is to be in the ultimate evolution of 
our humanity from what takes place in the 
vegetable economy. The seed, when put 
into the ground, dies in order to be quick- 
ened into growth. Disorganization is thus 
the condition necessarily antecedent to re- 
organization. Let no one, therefore, ar- 
gues the apostle, be staggered by the cor- 
ruption of the body in the grave. That is 
but the necessary prerequisite to its reor- 
gavization; and the reorganization will be 

different from the original organization. 
You sow a seed, and a flower springs up, 








You plant an acorn, and an oak tree grows. 
You put into the ground a “ bare grain ” of 
wheat, and there comes up a stalk with a 
ripe, fullear. Thus different is that which 
is reorganized from that which was disor- 
ganized; and yet there is an identity be- 
tween the two; for, though God makes the 
reorganized body as it pleases him, he yet 
gives ‘‘ to each seed its new body.” So the 
resurrection body will be connected with 
the body of the present life, will spring out 
of it, will be in fact the development of 
which it is the germ, but still it will be un- 
like it in many respects, and superior to it 
in every particular. 

And, proceeds the epistle, taking up now 
the second of the two difficulties which we 
have specified, let no one think that such a 
body will be unsuited to the perfected life 
of the Redeemed; for God is its author; 
and wherever in his universe you come 
upon matter, you find that the quality of 
its organization is adapted to its environ- 
ment, and to the purposes which it is meant 
to serve. Matter is not, as some of the 
Greeks believed, in and of itself evil; but 
wherever it exists it is constituted so as to 
be adapted to the place in which it is found. 
God has adjusted its organization to its 
functions. The flesh of birds is designed 
for flying; that of fishes for subsisting un- 
der the water and swimming through it; 
that of beasts for their several habits and 
habitats; and that of men for the life which 
they are required tolead. Moreover, there 
is a difference between an earthly body and 
a heavenly one, and each heavenly body 
has its own composition. The sun has its 
peculiar qualities and characteristics; the 
moon has its special organization; and each 
‘* bright particular star” has its own kind 
of matter and density. How wonderfully 
the spectroscope has in these latter days 
confirmed these statements; and our as- 
tronomers, telling us as they do the com- 
position of the several stars by the exam- 
ination of the spectrum of each, have thrown 
new light on the meaning of the words— 
‘* one star differeth from another in glory.” 
For that phrase does not teach that there 
will be different degrees of reward or honor 
awarded to the redeemed, but rather that 
each star in the firmament has its own ma- 
terial organization—or, in modern phrase, 
its own spectrum—in conformity with the 
great law that, wherever you find matter, 
its composition and quality are adapted to 
itsenvironments. ‘‘So also in the resur- 
rection of the dead.” The resurrection body 
will be perfectly adapted to the require- 
ments of the resurrection life. Instead of 
an animal body fitted to our present ani- 
mal life, it will be a spiritual body fitted to 
the spiritual life of Heaven; instead of a 
body carrying 1n it the elements of corrup- 
tion, it will be absolutely imperishable; in- 
stead of a body liable to weakness and 
weariness, it will be distinguished by pow- 
er; or, in the words of the chapter: ‘‘ It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power; it is sown a natural body,”—that 
is a body adapted to the yvz#—"“' it is raised 
a spiritual body,” that is, a body adapted to 
the rveiya. For ‘there is a natural body 


and there is a spiritual body.” The natural 
we have inherited from Adam, the spiritual 
we shall receive from Christ; and here, asin 
all else, the lower precedes the higher or- 
ganization. We have borne, we are now 
bearing, the earthly image of the first man, 
who was made a living sopl, yvx4v Cooay; 
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but hereafter we shall bear the image of 
the second man, the Lord from Heaven, 
who became at his resurrection a 
quickening spirit, +veiya Cworoovi, and 
therefore at our resurrection we shall 
have a spirit-body, a body for the 
mvevtua, So, argues Paul, do not distress 
yourselves with the idea that in the resur- 
rection we shall have a body that shall be 
acage confining the spirit as our present 
body has so often been, or that there, as 
here, we shall be like captive birds, beating 
our wings against the bars of our hamper- 
ing limitations. ‘‘For this 1 sey,” adds 
the apostle, ‘‘ that flesh and blood eapnot 
inherit the Kingdom of God; her doth 
corruption inherit incorruption” ; ud 8o, if 
you get to the kingdom, you shall have 
there some nobler body than that of flesh 
and blood. 

‘* But, if that be so,” some one may say, 
‘* what shall become of those who are 
alive when Christ comes?” If disorganiza- 
tion, death, corruption even, be the 
necessary prerequisite to reorganization, 
what of those who are alive and remain to 
the coming of the Lord? ‘How shall they 
get into the kingdom?” Fear not for 
them, answers the apostle. Behold 1 show 
you a mystery; that is, I show you some- 
thing which, hitherto unrevealed, is now 
for the first time made known. ‘All shall 
not die. But those believers who are alive 
when Christ comes shall be changed into 
precisely the same organization as they 
would have received if they had died. In 
a@ moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump—for, in spite of: all men’s 
cavilings and disputings about it, the 
trumpet shall sound—the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible and the living sball be 
changed. For it is necessary that, in the 
one way or in the other, this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and it sha!l; for 
the day is coming when the saying long ago 
written shall be bruught to pass—‘‘ Death 
is swallowed up in victory”; therefore let 
there be no more halting, no more doubt, 
no more slothfulness, no more indifference, 
but ‘“‘be ye steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, for as 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 

Such, in our view, is the substance of 
Paul’s teaching in this chapter concerning 
the resurrection only. The redemption 
wrought out by Christ for us'is a redemp- 
tion for our whole nature; and death, 
through the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
is for the Christian a step onward toward 
the attainment by him of that archetypal 
manhood which the second Adam has al- 
ready reached, and in which shall be the 
eternal answer to the question of the pessi- 
mist, Is life worth living? If Christ had 
not risen from the dead, it would be diffi- 
cult to answer that question with full as- 
surance in the affirmative; and we might 
get back to the hard stoicism, which had 
its last resort from the evils of this world 
in the dagger or the poison cup of the sui- 
cide. But the resurrection of Christ as the 
first fruits of them that are asleep assures 
us that ‘‘our labor shall not be in vain in 
the Lord.” Therefore, let us hold fast our 
faith in that great fact which Easter Day 
commemorates, and glory in it as carrying 
in itself ‘‘ the promise and the potency” of 
the final glory of all redeemed humanity, 
which shall lift up into itself and utilize 
for recompense and for service, all that is 
most valuable in our present existence. 

New Yorx Crry. 
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THE STATISTICAL METHOD IW 
THE STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY RICHMOND MAYO SMITH, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOQIAL 
ScrencE Im CoLumpBia COLLEGE. 

To every observer of the present social 
condition of the world the most remarkable 
phenomenon is that which goes by the 
name of Socialism. It is everywhere pres- 
ent. It takes on different names in differ- 
ent countries; but, by whatever name it 
goes by, Socialism, Collectivism, or Nihil- 
ism, it seeks the overthrow of the present 
organization of society and its rebuilding 
on a new basis. Everywhere,as a German 
economist has put it, there is an organized 
party of discontent. 

It is true now that always in the history 
of the world there has been a party of dis. 
content. The revolt of plebeians against 
patricians; the agrarian movement of the 
Gracchi; the peasant insurrections of 1381 
and 1450 in England and later in Germany; 
and most of all the French Revolution, have 
been movements of the party of discontent. 
But these have been acute cases, not chronic. 
There seems to have been in ancient and 
medieval society more of a natural swing— 
the whole body of society moving together— 
than there is at present. The individual 
accepted his position of necessary subordi- 
nation more readily and acquiesced in that 
position. In modern times, on the other 
hand, the discontent is chronic; it is present 
all the time. Society is divided against itself. 
It is conscious of no unity of purpose, of no 
common end. In fact a large class or large 
classes have a conscious feeling of antago- 
nism to the present aim and constitution of 
society. They are not in sympathy with 
society’s present organization or the line of 
progress. They wish and strive for the 
overthrow of the present organization and 
its reconstitution on a new basis. 

When one surveys all this discontent, all 
these schemes for reconstruction, one is 
struck with the disagreement as to the end 
of the social organism and the means by 
which that end is to be accomplished. One 
scheme differs so widely from another that 
it would seeia that it was intended for an 
entirely different set of men. What a dif- 
ferent ideal must be present to the mind of 
the communist from that present to the 
mind of the free-trader or individualist! 
How is it possible that these two men can 
be planning for the same human race? One 
would think that, in the nature of things, 
there must be fundamental characteristics 
or traits in man, which, while they allowed 
him to take on such and such an organiza- 
tion, would equally forbid his taking on the 
directly opposite type of organization. If 
we could get at such fundamental traits, it 
would at any rate furnish us with limits 
within which reformers must restrain their 
schemes of reform. Such an outline of 
fundamental facts in regard to human 
society would be in its best sense a social 
science. 

We have had now a number of attempts 
to formulate a social science. I have only 
to mention the names of Comte, Spencer, 
and Schifile, to recall the fact that each of 
the three great nationalities has furnished 
a representative man for this attempt. But 
the attempts of these men cannot be said 
to have been successful. Comte furnishes 
us suggestions as to a philosophy of history; 
but when we ask for definite rules of guid- 
ance for the future, the wise man is dumb. 
Herbert Spencer takes the formula of evolu- 
tion, and applies it with cast-iron severity 
to the facts of the social organism; but his 
sociology is still an incomplete work, and 
his latest utterances about the coming 
slavery seem in contradiction to all evi- 
dence of the line of modern progress. 
Schiffle applies the biological analogy to 
human society, and talks about a social 
anatomy, social physiology,etc. ; but he, like 
Spencer, is driven by his analogy, and forces 
the facts of human life into his @ priori 
scheme, but does not explain them. The 
trouble with all these schemes seems to be 
that they are too ambitious; they seek to 
explain everything. What we want is, not 
so much a philosophy as a few general 
principles which shall be acknowledged as 
true, and by which we can test schemes of 
social amelioration and see if they are pos- 
sible or absurdly impossible. 

One thing, indeed, we have learned from 
the sociologists. That is that such principles 














must not be @ priori, but must be founded 
on fact. Whatever social science we are 
going to have will be based on induction; 
but it will be based clearly, not vaguely, on 
induction. 

If, now, we examine the different methods 
by which we can arrive at principles of social 
science, these methods are seen to be 
three; the historical, the comparative and 
the statistical. Of these the historical is 
the one which is the most valued, and to 
which men look most confidently for a 
knowledge of human life. History ob- 
serves the successive changes in the phe- 
nomena of human life, and thus furnishes 
the material for inductively tracing cause 
and effect. Where this material is gathered 
carefully and completely, and over great 
spaces of time, it would seem as if a survey 
of it might show some law of development 
or progress, andsome key to human action. 
Not, of course, inthe vulgar sense that his- 
tory repeats itself; for history never repeats 
itself and never can repeat itself; but in 
the sense that powerful forces, working 
under similar circumstances, will produce 
similar results, and, working under modi- 
fied circumstances, will produce different 
results from before. Political science re- 
lies mainly on history for its principles and 
its practical rules of guidance to states- 
men. Political economy relies in part 
on history for formulating its principles. 
History, therefore, is a favorite resource 
for the social scientist, -whether he be 
Positivist like Comte, Evolutionist like 
Spencer, or Social-Biologist like Schiaffle. 

The comparative method—/. ¢., compari- 
son of institutions, both past and present, 
furnishes material for the inductions of so- 
cial science. Thus we have comparative 
jurisprudence, comparative philology, etc. 
In these studies comparison is made of the 
same institution in different countries or 
under different circumstances, in order to 
discover the reason of its existence, and 
whether it has worked good or evil. When 
we stand before a social problem it is some- 
times of great value to us to know how 
other nations have solved, or atttempted 
to solve, the same problem. This is the 
common method of procedure, when par- 
liamentary or congressional commissions 
are appointed to gather information on 
particular topics. 

Both of these methods (the historical and 
the comparative) give us general qualita- 
tive measurements of cause and effect in 
social phenomena. History shows us the 
general succession of events, the general 
modification of institutions in time. Com- 
parative jurisprudence shows us general 
similarities, or general differences in insti- 
tutions in space. 

Sometimes, however, we are able to 
reach quantitative measurements of cause 
and effect. 

This is by the statistical method. 

History might show, for instance, suc- 
cessive periods of emigration from a coun- 
try, preceded by scarcity of food, and we 
would connect the two as cause and effect. 
Statistics would show the increase in price 
of food and the number of emigrants; that 
is quantitatively measuring cause and 
effect. 

Comparative jurisprudence might show 
us that civilized nations preserve order 
with the infliction of fewer capital penal- 
ties than uncivilized nations do. Statistics 
would show us the increase or decrease of 
crime as the penalties change. 

In some cases statistics establish rela- 
tions of cause and effect, where such rela- 
tion would escape the general method of 
history or the comparison of institutions, 
or would lie outside their province. Such 
are statistics in regard to occupations and 
their effect on life, health, and morality; 
statistics of climate and disease, of moral- 
ity, etc. In many directions statistical ob- 
servation supplements history and the com- 
parative study of institutions; in many 
cases it furnishes new material for the in- 
ductions of Political Science, Political 
Economy and Social Science. 


Enough has now been said to show the 
value of the statistical method in social 
science. It gives us laws aud relations which 
ean be obtained in no other way; and any 
social science which is to be at all real, must 
use the statistical method in many ways.. 

But, aside from social science, the sta- 
tistical method has very great value in di- 





recting present political and social action. 
Statistics of the effect of certain penalties 
in deterring men from the commission of 
certain crimes may not enable us to form- 
ulate a complete theory of what sociul ac- 
tion in regard to crime should be; but it 
may direct us to increase the amount of the 
penalty or change the character of the pen- 
alty in that particular case. More than 
history,and more than comparison of exist- 
ing institutions, statistics gives us a pic- 
ture of actually existing society, and is thus 
more fitted for guiding immediate state 
action. 

To most persons in this country the 
above claim for statistics will appear 
absurd. Statistics to them will recall only 
long tables of figures, perhaps of imports 
and exports, or of prices, or clearing- 
house transactions. By statistics we think 
of almanacs and those bare tables of fig- 
ures without comment or explanation. It 
is no wonder that such persons look upon 
statistics as ‘‘dry,” and turn from them 
with disgust. 

Such persons are not aware of the im- 
mense strides that have been made in this 
study of late years on the other side of the 
water. Especially in Germany, during the 
last twenty years, there has been very great 
aclivity in this field. This activity has 
been twofold, governmental and private. 
Governmental activity has displayed itself in 
the establishment of well-equipped bureaus 
for the purpose of collecting statistics. In- 
dividual activity has shown itself on the part 
of the directors of these bureaus in arrang- 
ing the material and comparing the results 
obtained with results in other countries; 
and on part of special students in deduc- 
ing from these observations social laws and 
principles. These observations have ex- 
tended in every direction—the physical life 
of the population, births, deaths, marriages, 
etc.; economic well being, wages, price of 
food, etc. ; morality, vice and crime. There 
is scarcely a political or social problem 
which does not have some light thrown 
upon it by these investigations; and where 
the problem is not solved valuable sugges- 
tions are made. These statistical results 
are of various degrees of value. Some of 
them establish simple facts of interest to 
social science and in practical politics ; such 
as the number of the population, their ages, 
number of military age, economic condi- 
tion, income, etc. Many of these things 
it is necessary to know in discussing polit- 
ical problems; but they are simply descrip- 
tive facts. 

A second kind of statistical observations 
establishes changes in population, or rela- 
tions of population, such as death-rate, 
birth-rate, increase or decrease of crime, 
etc. These are observed also by history; but 
statistics measures them as well as observes 
them. 

A third work of statistics is to connect 
its different observations with other phe- 
nomena—. €., to establish a chain of cause 
ard effect. Thus, where statistics on one 
hand observes an increased price of food 
and on the other a decreased number of 
marriages, it suggests the connection of 
the two as cause and effect; or where it 
observes that change in the poor-law 
increases or decreases the amount of pau- 
perism. 

The third function of statistics is a very 
difficult and delicate one; much more so 
than the first two. Very often it must be 
acknowledged that the conclusions drawn 
are of no very great certainty. By the in- 
ductive method we can never arrive at 
perfect certainty. But these statistical 
comparisons are often very useful and sug- 
gestive. They are useful in confirming 
what we had already surmised to be the 
state of things; and they often suggest a 
line of inquiry which, when followed up, 
proves to be the correct solution. 

I propose now, ina series of papers, to 
give those facts about population which 
are established or suggested by statistical 
science. In doing so I shall try to connect 
them with social problems so as to give 
them a practical bearing. It seems to me 
desirable that these fundamental facis 
should be firmly grounded in the popular 
mind so that we may avoid fundamental 
errors in discussing social problems. At 
the same time this seems to me the best 
method by which to give a scientific tone 
to popular discussion. From the presen 
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series I exclude specifically economic and 
moral problems. Ihave to do only with 
those of a general social interest. 


_ 


EASTERTIDE AND PASCHAL 
EGGS. 





BY B. A. OAKES. 


A PRINCE may change the name of the 
religion of his people; but the old beliefs 
linger and are only Jost in the course of 
centuries. The child not only heirs the 
physical features but the idiosyncrasies of 
his ancestors. Rudimentary beliefs, like 
rudimentary organs, cling to him, and 
through the one the mythologist seeks to 
trace the pagan origin of his religion, ag 
through the other the biologist sees his 
descent from a common ancestor with the 
ape. 

In every age and clime profoundly re. 
ligious, fond of the pageantries and symbol. 
isms of his creeds, it was but natural that, 
when a higher belief came, man should 
still cling to the old forms even after their 
meanings had been forgotter. In his prim. 
itive state a worshiper of the sun, the 
winter solstice and the vernal equinox were 
universally observed as times of adoration 
and rejoicing; and when, after the advent 
of the Saviour, Christmas and Easter came 
to be recognized as the time of our Lord’s 
birth and resurrection, it was but natural 
that many of the old forms should minister 
to the higher belief; that even the name of 
the Saxon gceddess of spring should desig. 
nate the most joyful festival of all the 
Christian year. 

Ostera was the Saxon deity of the radiant 
dawn, of upspringing life. Like the Assy. 
rian Ishtar she was the goddess of repro. 
ductive Nature, keeper of the treasures of 
the earth. She presided over seed-time; 
she was the impersonation of the vernal 
year. To her was dedicated the hare,* 
symbol of fertility. She partook, too, of the 
nature of the Greek Hester, goddess of the 
hearth, where flamed the undying sacred 
fire. At her annual festivals fires blazed 
for miles along the North German bills, 
Through these fires, maidens, anxious that 
the year should find them matrons, leaped 
three times, or three times danced around 
them, On Easter eve fires everywhere were 
allowed to die out on the hearths to be re. 
kindled from a holy flame. Until recently 
this custom was kept up in England and 
Germany, the priest on Easter morning 
kindling, with flint and steel, a holy fire in 
the church yard, which he blessed, and 
from which the house fires were relighted. 
Brands from these holy fires, or wooden 
crosses charred in them, were preserved 
throughout the year, as charms against 
lightning, or the evil eye. 


In Germany, according to Grimm (‘‘Teu- 
tonic Mythology,” ii, 615) on the first night 
of Easter fires are still lighted on every hill 
and mountain, forming an ‘‘ elevating spec. 
tacle scarcely paralleled by anything else.” 
Around these fires men and maidens dance 
exultingly. Stately processions, carrying 
white rods, march up the hills, grasping 
each other’s hands, singing hymns, and at 
each Hallelujah clashing their rods to- 
gether. 

In Rome the holy fire is still annually re- 





*Many curious superstitions are attached to the 
hare which explain the prominence given to Brer 
Rabbit in the stories of Uncle Remus. It was thought 
to bea soul and fire bringer. Among the Druidsit 
wasasacredanimal. It was long supposed to be an- 
drogynous (Browne, “ Vuigar Errors,” iii, xv1),and 
was thus a symbol of life. Lyly says that it was “male 
one year and the next female.” (Phipson, “ Animal 
Lore,” p. 160.) In Swabia it was thought to lay eggs, 
and at Easter hares were set on nests made of moss, 
and eggs were made into cakes in the form of a hare. 
(Kelly, “Indo-European Folk Lore,” p. 245.) In In- 
dia, from an early period, the hare was 4 symbol of 
the moon. (Gubernati’s “Zool. Mythol.,” ii, p. 76.) The 
Calmucs called it Sakya-muni, and give it dominion 
over the moon. (Conway, “Demonology,” i, p- 125-) 
As among the Teutons so with the Mayas, it was dedi- 
cated to the divinity of the vernal equinox. In the 
Borgian Codex (Thomas, “A Study of the Manuscript 
Troano,” p. 216), the sign of the hare is attached to 
the genius of spring. In ancient Egypt it was & TeP- 
resentative of Osiris; an avatar of the sun god. (Em- 
erson, “Indian Myths,” p. 3¢8.) With the red mat 
the sun was called the Great Hare, and was the creator 
of the world. (Brinton, “ Myths of the New World,” 
p. 176.) Goldziher (“* Mythology Among the Hebrews, 
p. 118) explains the hare’s connection with Easter 85 
indicating the quickened action of the sun. The Jews 
were not allowed to eat it. (Lev. xi, 6; Deut. xiv, 7.) 
Sayce (“ Ancient Empires of the East,” 201) is dis. 
posed to attribute totemism to the Jews. This may 
explain the passages in Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
The bone of its foot was a sure remedy E 
cramp. (Nare, “Glossary,” i, 405.) Among = 
tots only women were allowed to eat it. (“ Bible £ 
Lore,” p. 111.) 
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newed. On Holy Saturday in the sacristy 
at the beginning of mass the priest strikes 
g light with flint and steel, and after bless- 
ing it, uses it to ignite the paschal candle 
and the charcoal on which the incense is 
purned. These candles are baptized in 
water that has been blessed and exorcised. 
One of these candles, made for the Abby 
church at Westminster in 1557, weighed 
three hundred pounds. In the Greek 
Church the miraculous fite is yearly made 
to descend from heaven upon the holy 
sepulcher at this sacred season of the year, 
and in the mad rush of the devotees to 
reach the holy flame many of them are 
crushed and trampled to death. 

It was long supposed that at Easter 
would occur the second coming of the 
Lord. As early as the ninth century theat- 
rical representations of the life of Christ 
were performed in the churches by the 
monks. At Easter eve a sepulcher was 
erected which was watched until three in 
the morning when the Monks would enter 
it, and, taking out an image representing 
the resurrection, during the singing of the 
Christus resurgens, elevated it before the 
spectators. It was then borne to the altar, 
and afterward, with lighted torches, sing- 
ing, praying and rejoicing, carried in pro- 
cession around the outside of the church. 
There is still extant a service entitled ‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Resurrection of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” with music and stage direc- 
tions. Three deacons, arrayed in dolmati- 
cas, their heads covered with veils, ‘like 
women,” says the text, representing the 
three Mary’s advance saying: ‘*‘ Who shall 
roll away for us the stone from the mouth 
of the sepulcher?” A chorister boy after 
the manner of an angel, ‘‘ arrayed in a white 
alb and holding a palm,’’ answers. 

In pagan belief, at the vernal equinox 
the gods were thought to walk the earth. 
According to Ralston (‘‘Songs of the Russian 
People,” p. 220,312) the Russian peasants 
believe the Cnrist and his apostles, from 
Easter to Ascension Day, wander through 
the world, robed in rags, asking alms. A 
particular kind of a loaf is prepared in 
every house, and kept for the Heavenly 
guests. In White Russia the bones of the 
lamb or sucking pig, which invariably 
forms part of the Easter feast, are scattered 
about the fields to protect the grain from 
hail, or burnt in the house as a talisman 
against lightning. The peasants indulge 
in a circling dance attended with songs, the 
chief singer being a woman facing the east 
and holding in her hand a loaf and an egg— 
both symbols of life. In other parts of 
Russia singers of a semi-ecclesiastic nature 
chant spiritual songs to funereal strains, at 
which the listeners take to weeping. Then 
the secular singers take up the dirge, and 
suddenly change it into a song of merri- 
ment, when all sorrow is forgotten, and 
the day is spent in dancing and other fes- 
tivals. The Bohemians go into their gar- 
dens on Good Friday, and on their knees 
pray to the trees that God may make them 
good. 

In Poland and Silesia, Easter baths were 
considered sacred. Maids who overslept 
were soused while still in bed and flogged 
with birch twigs, or were carried out and 
ducked in the nearest pond. In Germany 
the peasants believe that between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on Easter-eve water 
turns to wine in honor of the miracle per- 
formed at Cana; and that water drawn si- 
lently from down the stream before sunrise 
on Easter morning, will restore youth and 
make young cattle strong. In England it 
was customary to lift persons three times 
a8 typical of the Resurrection, and three 
times on that day the sun was supposed to 
leap for joy. 

When Easter fell on Our Lady’s Day, 
March 25th, it foreboded some terrible ca- 
lamity. Aubrey (**Miscellanies,” p. 13) 
Verifies some of these dire events, as on 
Easter, March 25th, 1459, King Henry VI. 
was murdered, March 25th, 1649, King 
Charles I. was beheaded. A writer io 
Hone’s “Every Day Book,” II, p. 228, ex- 
tends the list of calamities. As an especial 
mark of disrespect to the Jews, bacon en- 
vered into all the Easter feasts. In Tou- 
louse, during the time of Charlemagne, any 
Christian might give a Jew a box on the 
far, and stoning was frequently resorted to. 

In the primitive festivals of the vernal 
equinox eggs have always played a promi. 





nent part. According to many cosmolo- 
gies, the world was created at this time from 
an egg. In the Egyptian myth, Khnum, 
‘‘maker of gods and men,” sits at the pot- 
ter’s wheel and fashions the mysterious 
primal egg of human generation. Among 
the ancient Phenicians it was Mot who 
formed the primal egg. The Chinese Poon- 
Koo-Wong from the shell of the egg out of 
which he sprang formed the heaven and 
the earth. In Hindu mythology Brahma 
spoke, and on the surrounding waters 
floated a golden egg, out of which he him- 
self was born, Brahma, progenitor of all 
worlds. The Japanese chaos moved on the 
water in the form of an egg, from which 
came a divine being. The Orphic Chronos 
laid an egg from which was fashioned 
heaven and earth. In the Kalevala a simi- 
lar cosmology is pictured. ‘The Peruvians 
believed that three eggs fell from Heaven 
out of which came priests, nobles and com- 
mon people. In Australian creed the earth 
lay in darkness until an egg, thrown into 
space, became the sun. 

Modern science accepts the dictum of 
Haller, omnevivum ex ovo, but in all mythol- 
ogies unknown potentialities lie within 
the egg’s pearly oval. According to Wil- 
liams (‘‘ The Middle Kingdom,” II, p. 200) 
the Chinese believe that the tai Kih, the 
premier principe matériel which, operating 
on itself, produces the dark powers yin and 
yang, was evolved from an egg. Ormuzd 
and Abriman, the Parsee powers of good 
and evil, contend for the mundane egg 
until the consummation of all things. Or- 
pheus refused to eat an egg, believing it to 
contain the sources of generation. The 
ancient Britons consider its consumption 
impious as it destroyed the vital principle. 
Plutarch in his ‘* Morals” tells us that at 
the feasts of Bacchus an egg was dedicated 
asthe emblem of that which begets and 
contains everything. In the East it was a 
favorite emblem of God. The Druids wore 
one encased in gold as a badge of office. 
In the ancient mysteries their consecration 
was part of the nocturnal ceremonies, where 
they were worshiped as an image of the 
world. 

In Aryan symbolism the red or golden 
egg typified the renovated sun of the vernal 
year. They were dedicated to Thor on 
green Thursday, the day before Good Fri- 
day. ‘They were used as offerings in the 
yearly festivals of Osiris, Ishtar, the Cyprus 
Venus and Ostera. Colored scarlet as 
typifying alike the sun and the blood of 
our Lord, in shape symbolical of life and 
the world, their interchange as Easter gifts 
has been traced among Egyptians, Persians, 
Gauls, Greeks, Romans, and Saxons. 

When a higher and profounder signifi- 
cance was attached to Eastertide, the egg 
became a type of the resurrection to the 
early Christians. In 1464 Pope Paul lI 
issued for them aform of benediction, be- 
ginning: ‘‘ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
this thy creature of eggs.” Great chargers 
full of them were sent to the churches to 
be blessed, the priests saying over them 
several appropriate prayers, sprinkling 
them with holy water, and making the sign 
of the cross. They were then eaten as the 
first fat or fleshy nourishment after Lent. 
Henry VIII received from the Pope an 
Easter egg encased in silver filigree. 

In Russia, at Easter, colored eggs are 
offered the dead. With the living they are 
interchanged with kisses and the greeting 
‘*Christ is risen.” The custom of children 
striking hard-boiled Easter eggs together, 
the stronger shcll capturing the weaker, 
seems to have been universal. In Italy it 
was believed that an egg laid on Easter 
day by a white hen in a new nest would 
cure pains in the head or stomach ; that when 
broken in a vineyard it would preserve it 
from hail, or in a field from frost; while its 
possession gave one the power of seeing 
witches. An egg laid on Good Friday 
thrown on the fire will extinguish it, while 
the Devil may be killed if shot by an egg 
laid on Christmas. 

Jones tells us (‘‘ Credulities,” p. 456, ) that 
in Galicia there still lingers a tradition that 
somewhere far away beyond the dark seas, 
there dwells the happy nation of the Rakh- 
mane. They lead a holy life; for they ab- 
stain from eating flesh all the year round, 
with the exception of one day, the Rakh- 
manian Easter Sunday. This festival is 
celebrated by them onthe day on which 





the shell of a consecrated Easter egg floats 
to them across the wide sea which divides 
them from the lands inhabited by ordinary 
mortals. 

In Romish countries, until the eighteenth 
century, it was customary for the priests to 
divert their congregatious with a ‘* Fabula 
Paschalis,” an Easter tale, which was re- 
ceived with great laughter. One of these 
tales is given by Hone (*‘ Every Day Book,” 
I, p. 223) variations of which may be found 
in nearly all the volumes of folk stories. 
Another custom was for the clergy to play 
ball in the churches, the dean taking a ball 
ip bis left hand and dancing to a tune, 
while the others, hand in hand, danced 
around him. According to Chalmers 
(‘* Book of Days,” I, p. 837) the hot cross- 
buns sold in England at Easter are only the 
cakes which the pagan Saxons ate in honor 
of the goddess Ostera, and from which the 
clergy sought to expel Paganism by mark- 
ing them with across. Those dedicated to 
Ostera were moon-shaped. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
REVISION. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
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Tue revised version of the English Bible 
is still on trial. No Church or council has 
passed an official judgment; none has 
adopted or rejected it; even the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, which originated it, 
has so far kept silence. But there is nota 
religious newspaper or review in the Eng- 
lish language which has not discussed its 
merits or defects, and the Revision litera- 
ture, which dates from May, 1881, already 
amounts to a respectable library. 

Moreover, the Revised Version has been 
made the basis of commentaries, and is ex- 
tensively used in Sunday-schools and in 
pulpits, either alongside of the old, or in its 
place. Instead of giving their own correc- 
tions of King James’s, preachers now refer 
to the Anglo-American revision. Even 
enemies concede that it serves the purpose 
of a quasi-authoritative commentary on the 
Old Version. This result alone is worthy of 
all the labor bestowed upon it in England 
and America. Though it should never be 
adopted in its present shape. by any Church 
or sect, it will undoubtedly be the basis of 
any future revision, and we dare say nine- 
tenths of the changes will remain as real 
improvements. Revolutions never go 
backward, and King James’s Version is 
doomed to apeaceful death and honorable 
burial. 

But what is the verdict on the Revision, 
as far as it can be gathered from the organs 
of public opinion? It is not the same on 
both Testaments; and the judgment of 
scholars is not in accord with tnat of the 
people. 

Over-done, say the people; well-done, say 
the scholars, in regard to the revised New 
Testament. Under-done, say scholars; well- 
done, say the people, in regard to the revised 
Old Testament. 

By the people we understand the great 
mass Of Bible readers who are conservative 
and sincerely attached to the familiar Oid 
version. Tney dislike any changes in re- 
ligion, and any disturbance of their sacred 
associations. They did not call for a re- 
vision, and would have voted it down with 
an overwheJming majority, had it been left 
to their decision. The revision was set in 
motion by biblical scholars and exegetes 
of the advanced evangelical school, such as 
the late Dean Alford, Archbishop Trenc,, 
Bishop Ellicott, Drs. Ligutfoot, Hort, and 
Westcott; and it is a wonder that it was 
fathered by such a conservative body as 
the Convocation of Canterbury, under the 
protest of the sister Convocation of York. 

When, therefore, the Revised New Testa- 
ment appeared in 1881, it was, after a 
flush of enthusiasm in its favor, violently 
assailed by the leading conservative organs 
for its radicalism, the changes amounting 
to about sixteen thousand. It is remarka- 
ble that not a single error in rendering was 
discovered; on the contrary, the revision 
was charged with an excess of fidelity to 
the original Greek at the expense of idio- 
matic English! Capital Greek scholars, but 
poor English scholars—was the judgment 
on the Revisers, though they included such 
standard writers on English or in Eoglish 





as Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley and 
Dr. Angus. 

The great objection was to the change 
of the éext in conformity with the latest 
discoveries and advances in textual criti- 
cism. This is the burden of Dean Bur- 
gon’s famous ‘‘ Revision Revised,” by far 
the ablest and most scholarly book against 
the Revision, and the only one which is 
likely to be remembered ten years hence. 
It appeared first in three articles in the 
Quarterly Review and then in book form, 
with an appendix against Bishop Ellicott 
(London, 1883, 549 pages). Dean Burgon 
is a champion of the antiquated textus re- 
ceptus against the critical system of Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott 
and Hort,which is now well-nigh universal- 
ly accepted by scholars. He denounces 
and condemns with an almost personal ani- 
mosity the two oldest and most valuable un- 
cial MSS. (the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex 
Vaticanus), which are the chief basis of 
the revised text. He defends with much 
learning, but little judzment, the genuine- 
ness of the conclusion of Mark (which is 
properly retained in the Revision, but with 
@ marginal note simply stating an undenia- 
ble fact), the reading eidoxia for eidoxiag in 
Luke ii, 14,and the reading Vedc for vide inI 
Tim. iii, 16. These are the three test-cases 
of the five or six thousand textual changes 
of the Revision which he selects and on 
which he spends the whole force of his pa- 
tristic learning and polemical skill. To 
the last passage he devotes no less than a 
hundred pages. But in all these cases he 
stands solitary and alone among competent 
critics and commentators of the present 
day, and he will no more be able to change 
the current of opinion than the course of 
the Thames. Even the chief American 
writer against the Revision forsakes him 
here, and admits, as regards the changes 
of the Greek text: ‘‘In most of these 
alterations, and in some of the most im- 
portant, we are free to say that, in our 
humble judgment, the revtsers are right.” 
(Dr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, ‘‘ Notes on 
the late Revision of the N. T. Version,” 
New York, 1883, p. 7.) In this respect, then, 
we may confidently expect that the Re- 
vised New Testament will outlive the criti- 
cism of the learned Dean, as the Authorized 
Version has outiived the equally severe 
censures of the equally learned Hugh 
Broughton, who charged it with atheism 
and popery, and declared that he would 
rather be torn to pieces by wild horses 
than allow any of King James’s Bibles to 
come into an English Church. 


The Revision of the Old Testament has 
been censured for the opposite error of an 
excess of conservation. It is quite natural 
that the Old Testament revisers should 
have been more conservative from the 
very start, especially as regards the text, 
the material for a textual reconstruction 
being not yet in an available shape for 
practical use except on a very limited 
scale. They were confirmed in their con 
servative position by the outcry against 
the alleged radicalism of the New Testa- 
ment revision, and were determined to 
coufine the changes of text and rendering to 
the smaliest number consistently with con- 
scientious scholarship. They were es- 
pecially tender to the archaic English of 
the Old Version, and retained a number of 
words which have ceased to be intelligible 
to the ordinary reader. Quite a number of 
changes and real improvements which had 
been made by the English or American 
Committee,or both,under the majority vote 
of the first revision, were abandoned in 
the final revision, under the two-thirds 
vote. LR 

The result of this course was as antici- 
pated. The great majority of Bibie read- 
ers are better satisfied with the revised Old 
Testament than the New, especially in 
England. Tue new Old Testament was 
pronounced by leadiag organs to be a suc- 
cess as far as the English style is concerned, 
as it retains all the poetic beauty and music 
of the Old Version. Even those critics 
who depy its claim to replace the latter, 
speak in very high terms of the literary 
and scholarly merits of the work. . One of 
the avlest and severest critics in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, for October, 1885 (No. 332) 
p. 448—494, thinks the revisers have done 
both too little for scholars and too much 
for the general reader ; and that,for the lest 
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reason, their work will not take the place of 
the Authorized Version. He objects to the 
marginal readings and renderings, which 
can only bewilder the unlearned. Yet he 
admits (p. 458) that ‘‘ in the great majority 
of instances the alterations are really cor- 
rections; in many they remove obscurities; 
while in not a few they for the first time 
make the meaning of the original intelligi- 
ble to the English reader, or else bring out 
its beauty. Even among these alterations, 
which are trifling, there are some which con- 
tribute to the elucidation of the text.” The 
same reviewer, who is understood to be one 
of the most eminent biblical scholars in 
England, says that ‘‘a calm and careful 
study of the Revised New Testament will 
bring to light such varied and solid excel- 
lences as will greatly and increasingly en- 
hance the estimate of it. Used not instead 
but by the side of the Authorized Version, 
it will prove a very solid boon to every 
student of the New Testament who has not 
the time or the means for that learned and 
thorough investigation of which it is the 
product” (p. 455). 

In America, the revision of the Old 
Testament has met with much more oppo- 
sition than in England, at least from one 
quarter from which it was least to be ex- 
pected. It was assailed in a spiritand tone 
which has created very wide-spread regret. 
A reaction, however, has already set in, and 
the calmer judgment of American scholars 
will acknowledge the innumerable im- 
provements and general excellency of the 
work. 

The chief objection raised is that it does 
not go far enough in the correction of the 
received Massoretic text. On this subject 
the opinions of the revisers are divided, 
and the result isa compromise. In order 
to get further light, the most eminent 
Hebraists of Germany have been recently 
consulted. I have in my hands now re- 
plies more or less full from Drs. Dillmann, 
Strack, Kleinert, Keil, Kamphausen, 
Kautzsch, Reuss, Stade, Smead, and Well- 
hausen. They discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

1, Are the materials for a critical correction 
of the Massoretic text in such’a state of readiness 
at present that they can be confidently and 
surely applied? 

2. When may we hope to possess a trust- 
worthy critical edition of the Massoretic text, 
exhibiting the various readings from MSS., the 
Massora and ancient versions, so disposed that 
the weight of external authority in favor of each 
may be definitely ascertained? 

8. In the absence of such a critical edition, 
are there any certain tests by which to dis- 
tipguish those readings of the LXX, which are 
to be preferred to the Massoretic text,or to dis- 
criminate merely plausible conjectures from 
emendations which ought to be adopted? 

4. In a translation designed not for acholars, 
but for popular use, is it wise or practicable, in 
the present state of Biblical science, to attempt 
the correction of the Massoretic text, or to de- 
part from it, where it yields an intelligible 
sense?” 

We have no room for the German ans- 
wers; but they will in due time be made 
known and taken into careful consideration 
by the American Committee in the work of 
perfecting their Appendix. 

New Youre Ciry. 


TWO OPEN LETTERS. 
FROM DR. ENGLISH TO MR. INGRAM. 


Letter II. 














To Joun H. Ineram. 


Sir:—I now propose to consider your 
reproduction of Poe’s causeless slander of 
one whose name you affect to conceal under 
an initial. Poe never made the charge pub- 
licly—he feared the resentment of her kins- 
folk—and it was by innuendo; but in pri- 
vate letters he shaped and aggravated it; 
and these, in your eagerness to befoul the 
dead, you drag from obscurity. Griswold 
told the truth so far as he told it, about 
this matter; but not all. This may have 
been because of ignorance or of a kindness 
of heart which led him to soften by sup- 
pressio veri, which with you seems to be 
the result of hate or malignity. The mis- 
conduct of Poe in the affair brought on our 
quarrel, and broke up the intimacy of 
years. I write, then, with knowledge. 

Looking back through a long life, of the 
many acquaintances who have passed away 
Iremember few more worthy of respect 





and admiration than Elizabeth F. Ellet. 
She deservedly bore the reputation of a 
pure and estimable gentlewoman, while her 
ability as an author was more than respect- 
able. Her ‘‘ Women of the Revolution,” 
and other works, were notable contribu- 
tions to American literature at the time, 
and still have value. Poe’s attempt to be- 
smirch her spotless character, induced 
possibly by momentary vexation, was 
wickedly untrue; and you deserve, for re- 
producing it, the censure of all lovers of 
truth and honor. 

At the time of Poe’s advent in New York, 
and for some time afterward, a coterie of 
literary women used to meet weekly or 
fortnightly at each others’ houses to dis- 
cuss literature and ‘‘ the musical glasses.” 
Among them were Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. 
Kirtland, Mrs. Botta (then Miss Lynch), 
Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Osgood and 
others of local celebrity, now forgotten. 
Each of the hostesses was a mild Mrs. Leo 
Hunter; and as Poe just then was a lion, 
paid him a great amount of court. Poe, 
when not under the influence of liquor, or 
when you did not cross his opinions, could 
assume pleasant manners, and, in spite of 
occasional dogmatism, be an agrecable 
companion. As he was never opposed in his 
views by those women, who treated him as an 
oracle, he put his best self for*ard, and so 
became the object of harmless hero-wor- 
ship, which none but a base and vile person 
could misinterpret. Conspicuous among 
these admirers was Mrs. Osgood, with whom 
he became very intimate, and they paid each 
Other the most fulsome compliments. With 
all that, their intimacy, in my judgment, 
was of the most innocent nature. But the 
world is censorious, and people—men, 
women, and Ingrams—began to talk. The 
result was a flood of scandal, first flow- 
ing through the literary circles, and next 
spreading over the town. I heard of it 
continually, but gave it no further atten- 
tion than to brand it as a falsehood. At 
length it reached the ears of Mrs. Poe. 
One day her mother came to me, and asked 
me to do something to sever the connec- 
tion. ‘ You have more influence with 
Eddy.” she said, ‘* than any one else; and 
ivs killing Virginia.” I told her that it 
would be a delicate matter for me to touch, 
if it were true; but, as it was without 
truth, my interference would be imperti- 
nent. ‘* You can tell Mrs. Poe, for me,” I 
said, ‘‘ to look on it as a wicked falsehood. 
Mrs. O2good has a high admiration for Mr. 
Poe’s ability, ‘so have we all of us,’ and he 
is flattered by ber praises; and that is all 
there is of it. Their friendship is purely Pla- 
tonic; and if the matter be let alone, the 
gossip will die out. Tell her there is noth- 
ing in it, and to pay no heed to talkers.” I 
declined to interfere. Mrs. Clemm tried 
to argue with me, but I cut her com- 
plaints short; and she left me, grumbling, 
and apparently unconvinced. But what I 
said must have acted as a placebo, if Mrs. 
Osgood’s story, which you print, be cor- 
rect. Still the outside talk did not cease; 
and the members of the coterie felt 
obliged to notice what affected one of their 
own set. They set about it in an awkward 
way, speaking to Poe directly, and urging 
him to give less countenance to the scan- 
dal by his acts. It was done in the best 
spirit of friendship, but was impertinent 
all the same, and Poe took offense at it; 
for which no one should blame him. But 
he was as maladroit as the others, and at- 
tributed the interference to Mrs. Ellet, of 
whom, he said, she had better look to her 
own letters. Here was fresh food for gossip; 
and the scandal-mongers were off, full cry, 
ona new scent. It reached the ears of 
Mrs. Ellet’s brother, who was something 
of a man, and who sent word to Poe that 
he must produce those letters for inspec- 
tion, or own his falsehood. Poe,in a private 
letter, which you print, makes the charge 
definite, and says the demand was made 
after the letters were returned. The state- 
ment is untrue, as I have reason to know. 
For it was after this demand that Poe 
called at my chambers. There he came, 
asking me to lend him a pistol to defend 
himself, saying that he was threatened 
with violence unless he produced the letters. 
When I told him to show them, and thus 
settle the difficulty, he said that he did not 
choose to be driven to their production. I 
told him he had no such letters at all, and 





never had, and advised him to admit the 
fact, and apologize. He insisted that they 
were in hia possession. His private state- 
ment, which you print, of the after demand 
was an after-invention. It was only one of 
a series of falsehoods, brought on by his 
first mis-statement—a statement involving 
his own dishonor if it had been true. And 
what confirms this is the sentence in his 
rejoinder to me, where he says, relating to 
this affair : 


“Tt isnot my purpose to deny any part of 
the conversation represented to have been held 
privately [the ltalics are Poe's) between this per- 
son and myself, The details of the conversation, 
as asserted, I shall not busy myself with at- 
tempting to comprehend,” 


That very conversation, which occurred 
in the presence of a third party, taxed him 
with the false assertion of possessing com- 
promising letters. He did not dare to make 
the assertion publicly. He said nothing 
publicly about the demand having been 
made after surrender. But you sink him 
deeper in the mire, by printing private let- 
ters wherein he replaces innuendo by asser- 
tion, and states an untruth which in public 
he fears to utter, 

Your attack on Burton is very unjust. 
Burton was not alone an actor of admitted 
eminence, buta clever writer. Youassume 
that Poe gave him no cause of complaint, 
and that the publisher’s action was captious 
and arbitrary. Now, as you have sum- 
moned George R. Graham, who is still liv- 
ing, as a witness in Poe’s favor, let me tell 
you his tale about Poe and Burton, as told 
by Graham to me, in the office of the Daily 
Journal, at Newark, in the presence of Mr. 
Joseph Atkinson, then editor-in-chief of 
that paper. Sustantially, it is this: 

Burton had been away for some wecks, 
playing a star engagement, and left it with 
Poe to get out the Magazine for the month. 
On his return, be found that no copy had 
been given out, and that the number was 
not printed. Burton taxed Poe with the 
neglect, and Graham happened to be pres- 
ent at the time. Poe denied at first, but, 
when pressed to the wall, turned upon Bur- 
ton with a stream of coarse and vulgar 
abuse. According to Grabam it was a most 
disgusting exhibition. Mr. Graham is one 
of your own witnesses, Will you attempt 
to discredit him? 

I admit an impartiality of injustice in 
your book. You hold up Poe, as well as 
his antagonists, to ridicule and censure. 
Although you affect to believe Poe a saint, 
you needlessly expose and degrade him. 
No one of the general “public would else 
have known that he repaid Graham’s kind- 
ness by a lampooncalled ** The Literary Life 
of Thingum Bob;” or that, after baving 
held up Wilmer to ridicule as one going 
about ‘‘ with a bullet-headed cane in one 
hand and a bullet-headed child in the 
other,” he pretended a friendship for the 
man. His fortune-hunting matrimonial ef- 
forts would have been unknown but for 
your industry. It is fortunate that you did 
not have the knowledge of Poe’s career 
possessed by me and others. Not content 
with pelting your idol with mud, you en- 
deavor to drag him from his pedestal, by 
destroying his literary reputation. Then 
you indulge in sneers here and there; en- 
deavor to show that ‘‘ The Bells "—a poem 
peculiarly Poe’s in conception and execu- 
tion—was prompted by Mrs. Shew; point 
out the fact that the main idea of ‘William 
Wilson ” is that of Calderon’s ‘Ht Hncep- 
tada,” as though the originality did not lie 
in the mode of treatment. The story of the 
Angel and Hermit in Parnell’s poem is to 
be found in the Gesta Romanorum; Gower, 
Spenser and others delved; in the same 
mine; and Shakespeare has reproduced in 
his ‘‘Pericles” the incidents and almost the 
language of the story of ‘ Apollonius of 
Tyre,” to be found in the English version 
published by Bohn, at pages 259 to 299. 
What then? I repeat that, in these cases, 
the originality lies in the treatment. 

Your crowning and unwarrantable offense 
against Poe is your labored attempt to 
strip him of the credit due for his most 
distinctive piece of art, ‘‘The Raven.” 
You try to show that Poe is indebted for 
his versification, his refrain and even his 
general idea to the ‘“‘Isadore” of Albert 
Pike; and this you strive to sustain 
through a number of weary pages. Where 
the form of meter came from is evident 
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enough as I shall show; but everythin, 
else is distinctively Poe’s own. . 
In the ‘*Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
previously reviewed by Poe, occur the fol. 
lowing stanzas: 

“With a murmurous stir uncertain, in the air the 

purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swelleth out around her motion. 
less pale brows ; 


While the gliding of the river sendsa rippling noise 
forever 


Through the opeN casement whitened by the 
moonlight’s slant repose, 
“ Said he: ‘ Vieton of a tady, atand there silent, stang 
there steady. 
Now Isee it plainly, plainly ; now I cannot hope 
or doubt— 
There, the brows of mild repression—there, the 
lips of silent passion, 
Curved like an archer’s bow to send the bitter 
arrows out,’ 


‘ Ever, evermore the while ina slow silence she kept 
smiling, 
And approached him slowly, slowly, ina gliding, 
measured pace; 
With her two white hands extended, as if praying 
one offended, 
And a jook of supplication, gazing earnest in 
his face.” 
In ‘* The Raven,” we have: 
“ And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I 
stood repeating, 
“Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber-door— 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber-door ;~ 
This it is, and nothing more,’ 
. * « 7 . . . 
“ Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a 
flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly 
days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant 
stopped or stayed he ; 
But with men of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber-door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber-door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more, 


“ Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 

emiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the counte- 
nan ye jt wore, 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’] 
said, ‘ art sure DO craven, 

Ghastly, grim and ancient raven wandering from 
the Nigbtly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's 
Plutonian shore |’ 

Quot h the raven ‘ Nevermore.’” 


No man of correct judgment will accuse 
Poe of plagiarism because of this unccn- 
scious imitation. He was too often engaged 
in detecting fancied thefts or imitations in 
others to lay himself deliberately open to 
similar charges. In writing his favorable 
criticism of Mrs. Browning’s fine poem, its 
cadence was fized on his mind. The scene 
where Lady Geraldine visits the despairing 
poet, who mistakes her for a phantom 
formed of bis love and sorrow,had also im 
pressed itself on Poe,and formed the ground- 
work of the ‘“ Raven”; but this was unD- 
known to himself, and even the lines repro- 
duced from memory in nearly their origi- 
nal shape, he evidently thought his own. 
But the merits of ‘‘The Raven,” as a work 
of art and genius, are not detracted from 
by the unconscious borrowing. They do 
not consist in meter alone, nor in a happy 
form of expression, happy as much of it 
is. The weird story, the language in keep- 
ing with the subject, on the verge of the 
grotesque, but never leaving the bouroe 
of the terrible; the admirable way in which 
the most trivial incidents are invested with 
interest, the management of the accessories 
shown without diverting the mind from 
the narrative; the gradual approach to the 
climax, and the qualities of the poem a8 4 
whole, make it one of the most original 
and striking in the language. You strive 
to pick it to pieces piecemeal. That is 
very much like employing a foot-rule and 
atape measure in an examination of the 
Apollo Belvidere. 

I might, if so disposed, have relieved 
Griswold and others of much of your uD- 
just attacks, and I could readily show that 
they have been the object of unfounded 
calumny; but this would involve the ek- 
posure of some facts to Poe’s discredit, 
which you have been unable, in your 
search among garbage, to find. Therefore, 
I forbear. The public, outside of scandal- 
mongers, care nothing about Poe’s inde- 
fensible acts as a man. It is not their affair 





that he got drunk at times, lied at times, 
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gpd did now and then mean things—driven 
to the last by poverty. There are his works; 
apd the best of those they can read and en- 
joy. Biography is the history of an in- 
dividual and his contemporaries. It should 
be, if written at all, a record of facts, which 
your work is decidedly not. There never 
has been but one biography, that of John- 
son. You appear to possess two of the 
qualities of Boswell; but in two you are 
jacking. You are conspicuously inexact, 
and you do not write with clearness and 
force. 
In conclusion, let me defend Poe from 
one more of your slanders. You endeavor 
to show that he was an opium eater. Both 
from our intimacy of years, and as a prac- 
ticing physician of forty-seven years stand- 
ing, I know that the charge up to the time 
of our quarrel, and for some time after, was 
without foundation, and I do not believe 
he aequired the habit in the few months 
before death, that intervened. 

Tomas Dunn EnGuisa. 
Newaak, N. J. 
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To visit the rooms of the United States 
Geological Survey isto make a journey 
to some of the most interesting places 
in the West, and to return home in an 
hour or two without the bodily ‘fatigue 
which usually attends long excursions into 
Western wilds. Major Powell, one-armed 
and enthusiastic, has not forgotten his voy- 
age down the cafion of the Colorado, and 
he has a dozen or two large photograph 
transparencies which make his enthusi- 
asm reasonable to people who have never 
seen acanon. The work of the Survey 
goes on in a quiet way, and one does not 
realize, in walking about the building on 
F Street, which the Government rents for 
its use, that a large number of the best sci- 
entists in the country are quietly at work 
inthe different rooms during the three 
winter months. You meet them occasion- 
ally in society, in ‘‘claw-hammers” and 
gloves, polite to the young ladies. They 
are even dancing men sometimes; you 
would not suspect that for eight months 
of the year they are ‘‘ in the field,” as they 
callit. There they wear a fisunel suit, 
boots seven leagued in their capacities, 
and hats calculated for night wear as well 
asday wear. A geologic climate sometimes 
gives very cold nights. 

In one room are the men who have been 
at the Yellowstone Park, and who are on 
intimate terms with the geysers there and 
speak of them with the careless air which 
close acquaintance always begets. 

“Old Faithful? Yes he is agood geyser. 
You could always depend upon him. The 
others were more lizht-minded and frisky ; 
not always to be relied upon.” Mr. William 
Hallock has a working geyser, of whicu 
those in the Yellowstone must be an imita- 
tion. With glass pipes and hot water and 
& great, flaring tin basin, you can see the 
internal workings, which, once in fifteen 
minutes, result in a burst of hot water spout- 
ing high into the air, to fall back again into 
the basin and subside again down the pipe 
into the reservoir, which, in this case, is not 
in the bowels of the earth, but is a weep- 
ing looking earthen jug, and stands quietly 
on the floor. The spectator gets spattered 
always, because he cannot appreciate the 
hecessity of standing back from an empty 
basin and a mere glass pipe, up which the 
water surges and gurgles and subsides for 
several minutes before it gets sufficient 
impetus for the great burst; it seemed as if 
they went off at half cock, or they would 
not go at all. 

In another room is Colonel Stevenson, 
Who has several miles of Zuni and Moqui 
Indian pottery, for the National Museum, 
and whose report on the life and manners 
Of those Indians shows how carefully he 
and his wife with him have studied them. 
They have a Zuni woman staying at their 
house, who has been a very picturesque 
adjunct to their parties this winter, stand- 
ing about the room in her robes and silver 
chains, smiling and always ready to shake 

On the evening of a small dancing 
party, given by Mrs. Stevenson, Miss Zuni, 
who held that all dances were religious 
ceremonies, was found laying sacred plume 
sticks upon the threshold of the front doors, 





and scattering a line of sacred meal from 
the outer door to the stairs, consecrating 
the feet of all who should enter. She was 
quite scandalized afterward at the light 
manner in which the young folk flew 
about and giggled and seemed to enjoy 
themselves. 

In another room Mr. Holmes studies the 
textile fabrics of the Indians, and compares 
them with the curious articles found in 
Peruvian tombs, and notes the similarity of 
patterns; pre-historic nations on this con- 
tinent seem to have had the same thoughts 
about their decorations with other primi- 
tive folk leagues away; and it is interesting 
to see how different minds, under different 
skies, evolved the same ideas of beauty. 

In another room Col. Garrick Mallory, 
a man of keen and brilliant mind, will 
show you how he has studied the sign lan- 
guage of the different tribes; and if you 
ack him whetber the Indians are increasing 
on this continent, he will ask you whether 
you are anxious to find that they are, and 
assure you that he can prove it conclusive- 
ly either way, as you happen to be inter- 
ested. I think his conviction is that they 
are increasing, although he is too polite to 
let you see that until after he has shown 
both sides of the question. 

The result of all this earnest work is ap- 
parent every year in a great volume, a 
Report; and it is interesting to note, as 
the work,has gone on, how interesting these 
reports have become. The trained special- 
ists each contribute a part from whatever 
he has been at work upon; and the result 
has been a fascinating volume, with articles 
ethnological, mineralogical, geological; 
with pictures of the textile fabrics of the 
Indians, their ways of weaving, their pot- 
tery and their home life; and a Public 
Document, usually the dryest of all dry 
reading, duller than London fog, and a 
burden to the libraries to which it is sent, 
has become an object of interest and a thing 
to be desired. 

The only real criticism to be made upon 
the work of the Survey is called forth by 
some of Major Powell’s own remarks. He 
has deliberately said: ‘‘In America and 
throughout the civilized world, climate is 
investigated by geologists.” 

But an investigation should always lead 
to a reformation; and the samples of 
weather that have been inflicted upon us 
this spring, and with an administration 
bound to back up reform, show that there 
is not the remotest apparent intention even 
of a change for the better. ; 

Major Powell goes steadily on with his 
statements, however, aud says: ‘‘ Geology 
might be described as the science of the 
origina! development of the present climate 
of the earth. Four of the geologists of the 
Survey and several of their assistants, have 
made extensive climatic investigations, 
and four of them have already published 
works on this subject; and I myself have 
published three volumes on geology in each 
of which geologic climates were discussed.” 

And yet General Hazen, chief of the 
Weather Bureau, says that there is not, in 
the records of his office, any account of such 
long continued bad weather as has lately 
been poured out upon us. Four skilled 
geologists and their assistants, several vol- 
umes written about the climate, and yet 
nothing done! We are probably suffering 
under a geologic climate at this moment. 
Major Powell 1s not, however, one of those 
longed-for, sighed-for examples of corrup- 
tion among public men which Americans so 
love to see. The appropriations necessary 
to carry on the work are all scrupulously 
used for that purpose; and nobody has 
grown rich out of the position. The geol- 
ogists go round, no doubt, with their pock- 
ets full of ‘“‘rocks”; but they are of the 
Lower Silurian, or the Upper Helderberg 
formation. Scientific work under the Gov- 
ernment in four different branches has 
swelled to such importance within the last 
few years, and has done such an amount of 
work, that contending feelings have arisen 
in the minds of scientific men. Some of 
them, and Professor Agsssiz is one, think 
that the Government is doing too much at 
that sort of thing; that it should be left to 
private investigation—that it is not a Gov- 
ernment’s business to meddle with such 
matters as textile articles and the ways of 
living among Indians—and the weather. 
Others hold that it would be a good thing to 


combine the four most prominent Bureaus, 
adding Agriculture, and call the whole a De- 
partment, with some such name as Science 
and Industry, or Industry and Agriculture; 
but Congress is slow to adopt the idea. 
New departments mean new departures. 
A Commission was appointed to consider 
the four Bureaus, and determine whether 
they trod upon each other’s toes, and 
whether they had all better keep on sepa- 
rately or all be molded into one. It was a 
joint commission from the Senate and 
House, of both of which Senator Allison, 
of Iowa, was chairman. The others were 
Senator Hale, of Maine, who opposes the 
Army Bill, while he lives in a state on the 
borders of Canada, and with the fisheries 
about which there is so much trouble, on 
his threshold ; Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
who I am told has an immense fund of gen- 
eral knowledge on all subjects; and Mr. 
Lowry, Mr. Herbert and Mr. Wait,from the 
House. The Chairman, Mr. Allison, has a 
high reputation amoag senators as a finan- 
cier; he has been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for years, and is 
also one of the Committee on Finance. 
From the galleries he is pointed out to in- 
quiring business men who come here anx- 
ious about the silver question. They louk 
at his face, frank and pleasant in expres- 
sion, with a good deal of color in the cheeks 
and a firm, fine mouth. 

‘*He looks solid,” I heard », visitor say, 
after a careful inspection. ‘‘I guess the 
country won’t go quite to the dogs with 
him at the helm.” 

And with him at the helm of the special 
Commission, they have examined the four 
Bureaus, to see whether they should be 
abandoned, and if they are economically 
conducted, and how much the work of one 
is in conflict with the other. It is interest- 
ing to read some of the testimony taken, 
and see the truths evolved. They are not 
apparent all at once, but slowly ooze out. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey might well 
be swallowed up by the Geologieal, and 
thus be rescued from the anomalous posi- 
tion itis now in. Being a sort of amphib- 
ious affair, it borrows vessels from the 
Navy and sails about; yet it works on land 
and does not assist (or molest) the Hydro- 
graphic work which the Navy is doing. 
The Signal Service is made the business of 
the Army, nobody knows why exactly. 
Soldiers are not any more interested in the 
weather than the farmers; and the Geolog- 
ical Survey is expanding rapidly and per- 
haps too rapidly, and taking in matters 
which do not belong to it. And through 
it all one sees constantly that the work is 
well performed by a highly skilled and 
conscientious body of men devoted to the 
work, who keep up with modern improve- 
ments and discovery, and that they are not 
overpaid. The one melancholy thing is 
the fact, slowly but very clearly brought 
out, that Mr. Hilgard, of the Coast Sur- 
vey, was not wortby of the position, and 
yet that nothing was done about it. It 
was left to be the first and the only de- 
served case of dismissal in the Bureaus for 
the new administration to discover and act 
upon. 

I talked with a member of the Commis- 
sion about this. 

**It must have become evident to you?” 

‘Yes, it did. But we were not ap- 
pointed to investigate with a view to the 
worthiness of any particular officer in those 
Bureaus, and Mr. Hilgard stood very high 
as a scientific man.” . 

I remembered a very elegant lapis lazuli 
vase I had seen at the house of the Pro- 
fessor, presented him by a Berlin scientific 
association—it was a royal gift. Vases of 
that size are not seen outside of palaces— 
and said, ‘* Yes; no doubt, but”— 

‘*Exactly; but it was not a thing to be 
undertaken in a moment, and the Republi- 
can administration was going out; would 
have gone out before we could move those 
who could move in the matter; and so we 
did not evolve any dishonesty in wrong 

matters; and we let it go.” 

Wasnineton, D.C. 





We are glad to record the successful pas- 
sage of the Bill for the relief from real destitu- 
tion of Miss Prudence Crandall. The pension 
she will draw is $400 per annum; enough to 
keep her in comfort during her declining years, 
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THE MIXED FORCE3 OF CHRISTENDOM. 





Wuart of Obristianity? Christianity is the re- 
hgion of the civilized world ; the heir of ancient 
Judaism, with the long line of inspired propbets 
and seers behind it, and Jesus of Nazareth for 
its founder, In its older books it descends from 
the remotest age. In its completed form it has 
been in the world for nearly two thousand 
years. It claims to be the Kingdom of Heaven 
amoog men, the last and final revelation of God, 
in a divine incarnation. 

We have seen that Christianity comprises 410,- 
000,006 of the race divided into three great secta— 
the Romish, the Greek, and the Protestant, What 
is its present status? Before I answer the ques- 
tion, enter a caveat. The external, concrete 
Church is not Christianity-no individual Church, 
nor all Churches combined. The individual 
Churches are more or less expressive of Chriati- 
anity, and more or leas distortions. There is no 
one of them, nor all combined, a true exponent, 
nor the equivalent of it. Obristianity is the 
doctrine, spirit, and practice inculcated by its 
great founder, but never perfectly organized, or 
put in the concrete, on earth, in any sect, at any 
time, in the earlier or later ages. What we are 
about to say of it, of its concrete expression, we 
would not say of Christianity itself. It is ab- 
solutely perfect asa religion, in every particu- 
lar; for it is simply and purely the mind of 
Christ, the incarnate God, All concrete expres 
sions of it, in individuals and aggregations of 
men, in thoughts, spirit and practice, is more or 
less a distortion, wrought by the human medi- 
um. We callattention to concrete Christianity, 
for the Christian Church, This belongs to the 
present cast of the world, and becomes a legiti- 
mate element in determining the outlook of to- 
day. The Christian Church consists of many 
sects—notably the Romish sect, the Greek sect, 
and the Protestant family of sects. To deter- 
mine the present concrete, we must look impar- 
tially to the condition of these sects. The three 
terms, Romish, Greek and Protestant, will do for 
all; and the external condition of the Romish 
and Greek Churches and their genera! character- 
istics are so nearly identical that it will suffice 
if we study the present condition of the Romish 
and average Protestant sects, 


THE ROMAN AND GREEK CHURCHES. 

We begin with the Romish sect. There is so 
mu ‘th prejudice, in the Protestant mind, against 
the Romish sect, that I fear, in my effort to dea) 
perfectly fairly with it, I may be more than 
fair, possibly more than generous; bat it will be 
my endeavor to state the case, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as it is. 7: 

Now what is the Romish sect? There are 
many Protestant Christians, who promptly an- 
swer: The Romish sect is the anti-Christ of the 
Apocalypse ; not a Christian sect at a§, but an 
arch and a dreadful apostasy, the very quintes- 
sence of all evil. Books, magasine articles, and 
the effusions in the daily and weekly journals 
are written to prove this. The argument is very 
strong and not easily answered. Undoubtedly 
the Romish Church is a great heresiarch and 
pervert from the simple faith of Christianity. 
Claiming to be the true Church, her history and 
present condition, justly raise the question 
whether she is even a Christian sect; whether 
any regenerative force remains by which we 
may indulge the hope of her possible recovery 
from the lapse into which she has fallen. 

Let us look impartially at the facts. The 
Romish Church, as already stated,comprises 220, - 
000,000 of nominal Christians—more than one= 
half of the whole—and still proudly claims to be 
the only true Church and caly authorized ex- 
ponent of Christianity. It cannot be disputed 
that she descends in direct and unbroken line 
from the Apostolic time and Church. She in- 
herits all the history and traditions from the 
earliest Christian ages down to the Reformation. 
Protestantism emanated from her bosom, and 
comes into the line of eonsecutive and organ- 
ized Christianity and antiquity only by tracing 
itself back to her and through her. Condemn 
and despise her as we may, she is our mother, 

Within her pale, both recently and anciently, 
have been many of the most illustrious saints 
and scholars. She has had a wonderful history, 
whose pages, it must be confessed, have been 
darkened by many and great crimes. She pre- 
sents the most compact and powerful organiza- 

tion that has ever been set up among men. She 
has wielded more power over wider spaces of 
time and space than any other institution, an- 
cient or modern. She is still, to-day, as power- 
ful as she was in the time of the great Gregory 
or Hildebrand, in essential respects. That there 
are still many saints within her pale there is 
no reason to doubt. Her episcopal throne, on 
the Tiber, still moves the world. It is not per- 
fectly clear that she will ever be less powerful 
than she is to-day. She cannot make and un- 
make governments, or overawe civil thrones, as 
ashe once did. She has not the power of repres- 
sion that she once had and used; but these are 





not likely to be many ; for she is over eighty. 
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elements of weakness and not strength, the loss 
of which is not necessarily the loss of power. 
Her communion is as large as in her palmiest 
days, and her children not less loyal in uncon- 
strained allegiance. Neither England nor Ger- 
many nor the United States is free from her 
grasp. Her influence in England is scarcely 
less than in the reign of the Bloody Mary, and is 
growing with every rising and setting sun. In 
the United States in fifty years she has passed 
from nothing to absolute mastery. What once 
she held by usurpation she now gains through 
her cunning by the use of the ballot. There is 
no mission field in the world where she has not 
more converts than all combined Protestantism. 
The elements of her conservative power have no 
parallel, Missionary ¢fforts in her own domin- 
ions have hitherto been effectual to win a score 
of thousand of converts, which are an inappre- 
ciable loss from her fold, not missed more than 
a hair from the head. 

That she is not on the rock, is the most patent 
truth possible. That she has put something 
else for Christ, something else for the truth 
Christ taught, something else in the temple of 
God, for the plain and simple worship he insti- 
tuted and which his apostles practiced, some- 
thing else for the repentance which the great 
Teacher laid down as the way to pardon and sal- 
vation, somrthing else in the place of the regen- 
eration and inward holiness which he required ; 
that her spirit is not his spirit, her aims not his 
aims ; that the standard which she sets up is not 
the standard which be set up; that her type of 
Christianity is not his type; that her methods 
are not his methods; that she has overloaded 
herself with errrors of doctrine and with pagan- 
ised ceremonies which he neither taught nor 
practiced ; that, therefore, she must be opposed 
with truth and light of plain facts; that those 
facts deprive her of the character of a true 
Church as an organized form of Christianity, 
we are compelled to believe and assert; and yet, 
that there are elements in her creed that are di- 
vine, and that there are members in her commu- 
nion—not a few—-that are of the true household 
of faith, and, therefure, that she may be restored, 
and that that should be the hope and aim of 
Christian effort, we believe. 

For the more perfect understanding of the 
case, let us take a candid retrospect. Auy one 
who has some acquaintance with Church his- 
tory knows that tnere is a prevailing hallucina- 
tion as to the Early Churcb, giving it a much 
higher character than it is entitled to. 
The early Christians were a brave class. 
They endured, withoat shrinking, in large 
pumbers, even unto death, many sore per- 
secutions. They had the faith and courage 
of martyrs ; but they were men and women, aud 
had the weakuesses of such, and were not free 
from vices inherited from their former pagan 
condition, They were ignorant, and full of de- 
lusions and errors. There «were divisions and 
strifes among them. Their controversies were 
often flerce and bittcr. They could brave the 
terrors of death more easily than learn the les- 
sons of patience, forbearance, meekness and 
charity. It was acrude age. Society, through- 
out, was ignorant and rude. The Church, 
whilst biest with apostolic teachers, and some 
who were worthy to be their successors, was 
composed of the class of the poor, coarse and 
unlearned. But the Church, so composed, was 
@ separate community, and, as compar:d to the 
heathen or Gentiles who surrounded it, was 
a pure aud noble brotherhood, with all its 
faults. lt grew up to great power and pervaded 
the state; at first unkuoown, 1t rapidly became 
well-known. Atthe end of 400 years, the once 
despised and persecuted Church had strangely 
mastered the great Roman Empire, and was 
lifted to the throne. nis produced a marked 
change in her character. The accession of tem- 
poral emolument engendered corruption. The 
abasement of beathenism turned into the bosom 
of the Church pagan adherents and ambitious 
aspirants. Thus corrupted in her constituents, 
and despoiled of her humility, she soon became 
an abject creature of the state. Her once simple 
rights were replaced with a pompous ritual of 
Pagan ceremonies. Degeneracy, once initiated 
spread with rapid and frightful havoc. In quick 
succession, the once simple fold of Christ became 
an earthly and unspiritual congregation and an 
incipient temporal kingdom. Baptism was indis- 
criminately admivistered to the pagan convert 
without sign of any spiritual regeneration. 
Councils composed of pagans and semi-Chris- 
tians were clothed with authority to determine 
doctrines, the Bishop of Rome was made the 
head of the Church, having the place and au- 
thority of Christ. Tradition supplanted the 
Scriptures, absolution was invested in the priest- 
hood, the confessional became the door to Heav- 
en, Mary usurped the worsbip due her Son, the 
Pope claimed authority over the state, freedom 
was stifled and rights of conscience ignored ; the 
Church no longer represented the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth, but a usurpation of corrupt 
and tyrannical priests ; pardons were obtainable 
at a priceand indulgences were sold in the pub- 
lic market ; a celibate hierarchy desolated family 
virtue, and unchastity sat in the temple of God. 
No one can dispute, not merely the verisimili, 
tude, but the absolute realism of the picture, 









At the fall of the Empire, society fell into 
general chaos, out of which it did not begin to 
emerge for five hundred years, or until the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, and from which 
it did not extricate itself until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The nations of Central and Southern 
Europe overrun, successively, by barbaric 
hordes from the North, and Moslem invaders 
from the South, pressed on every side, were 
threatened with absolute destruction. The old 
institations and laws were swept away. Society 
was reduced to its simple components. Peoples 
were driven about from country to country, and 
property perished. The feudal castle, whose 
memorials jie broadcast over all the surfaces of 
Europe, was, for the time, the refuge of this or- 
ganized civilization ; but in that general wreck, 
it was the Romish Church that carried what lit- 
tle was left of learning to the renaissance. After 
ages, whatever her faults, owe her an eternal 
debtof gratitude, that all was not iost. Is it 
any wonder that, playing the part she was called 
to play in such atime of anarchy, and in such an 
age of barbarism, reaching through more than 
eight hundred years, with her imperfectly dis- 
ciplined pagan constituents, she fell into cor- 
ruptions, from which she was and is slow to re- 
cover; and that when society was restored, 
largely by her agency, she assumed to dictate to 
the state which she had created? However we 
may deplore it, who shall unreasonably blame her, 
that in the general wreck and ruin she was a gen- 
eral sharer ; and who shall do her the reluctant 
justice of admitting that she is the one thing 
that was not utterly overthrown? Often an op- 
pressor, often resorting to tyrannies, often bit- 
ter in her persecutions, she was, nevertheless, 
the general friend and protector of advancing 
humanity. She came turough the chaos loaded 
with errors and forms which owe their origin to 
circumstances which plead her excuse. It is 
easy to reproach her for this sad chapter of hu- 
man history in which she played so conspicuous 
a part; butamore impartial study might prove 
that she was asufferer rather than a factor of 
ruin, Still, it must be admitted, that she had 
become a greatly fallen Cnurcn and briags over 
to our times the evils, which, during those dark 
ages, attach toher. It requires no genius to 
discover her great faults and her great sins, of 
which no defense can be made. Her great crime 
is that she resists reform, more than that she 
fell into error and corruption. 

Let no one imagine that there were no saints 
in those dark days, or that Christianity had 
wholly perished from the earth. There was 
leaven still in the barrel and working. Allalong, 
through that dismal period, thera were both 
among the people and the priesthood those who 
maintained a substantially true faith and prac- 
tice. These, small as were their numbers, were the 
true Church. The Reformation came ultimately 
and carried many of them cout from the fester- 
ing bos m which gave forth poison rather than 
life ; but they did not all go out. Maultitudes of 
them still remain, and are still found in the 
bosom of Rome. There is yet a part of the body 
of Christ lying under the rubbish of that ancient 
Church, 

Any one who will be at the pains to consider 
the tames and circumstances under which that 
sad lapse occurred, and remember what human- 
ity is, will not be at loss for an explanation 
which does not affect Christianity itself, but 
which is found in the ignorance and depravity 
of the then existing state of the world. It was 
simply the Christian Church, swamped in an 
avalanche of heathenism brought about by politi- 
cal revolution, No institution radically revolu- 
tionizes itself, and especially, no Church re- 
covers itself from great degeneracy without 
outside pressure. Toe Reformation, coming 
out from the hideous embrace of paganized 
Christianity, was what saved the Church from 
utter ruin. But it was not all gold that was ex- 
tracted, nor was it all clay that remained. 

The Reformation and schism were a sad ne- 
cessity ; and sad was the history that followed. 
Violence engendered violence, thrones con- 
tended with thrones, armies met armies io 
deadly conflict, blood flowed to the bits of the 
bridle. Christians piled up the bodies of Chris- 
tians upon a thousand battle-fields. The result 
is two camps, both strong, both determined, the 
reformed and the medieval, still arrayed, but not 
with armies and battle flags. 

In the new and more peaceful conflict which 
is henceforth to be carried forward by appeals to 
reason, rather than to force, it must be recog- 
nized, we think, that there are remaining ele- 
ments of the true Christian Church within the 
Papal Church, despite the errors with which it 
is encumbered, and despite its many wrongs 
against humanity. Nor must it be assumed that 
it is impossible to reform the entire body and 
bring it into line with true Christian movement. 
It is indeed w great and difficult undertaking, 
possibly hopeless; but, prosecuted in the right 
spirit and with wise methods, something will be 
gained. There are signs of advance. The change- 
less is changing, wherever it comes into direct 
contact with life. In large sections the Romish 
Church is a better Church than it was at the 
time of Luther and before. Protestantism has 
helped it, and brought it forward a long 
way; and who is able to say that the prog- 





ress shall stop before that great body 
reaches the brotherhood of modern thought and 
true Christian faith. The encyclical of Balti- 
more had in it the true ring. It would have 
been as impossible in the time of Tetzel as the 
Theses of Luther. When the true light fills the 
heavens of the modern age, one by one the pa- 
gan accretions that have encrusted the Romish 
ritual and creed for a thousand years and more 
May drop away and disappear. God’s spirit 
may possibly come into this great body, and its 
great power may possibly yet become a might- 
iest co-factor with the unadulterated faith. It 
is not an impossible thing that the Romish 
Church may become a Church without a pagan 
ritual, without an infallible Pope, without 
priestly absolutions, without a corrupting con- 
fessional, without Mariolatry, with a spiritual 
clergy, and a constituency of pious and godly 
adherents and a religion that rises from mere 
ceremony into a transforming heart power, or, 
if not, it will melt away in the light of the com- 
ing age; this is as certain as that truth will win 
dominion over the world. 

We turn now from the Romish Church and 
the Greek Church which, with whatever differ- 
ences, present the same general characteristics 
of condition as a Christian factor, to the Prot- 
estant Church, and desire to deal just as can- 
didly with it, reserving nothing and omitting 
nothing. What is Protestantism? 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 

In general it is the form of Christianity 
which a large number of people assumed in 
separating from the Romish sect, and into which 
we have been born as the children of Protest- 
ant ancestors; called Protestant, as denoting 
the protest, on various grounds, against the 
Romish sect; the creed around which it is nu- 
cleated being the residuum against which it did 
not protest, with improved statements of doc- 
trine, and a nearer approach by the Protestant 
believer, to the doctrive, spirit and practice in- 
culeated by Christ; so that it is not a mere pro- 
test, but an affirmation even more than a pro- 
test. 

The spirit of freedom, which assumed the 
right to protect and effect schism, was not to be 
hampered in the formation of a new creed; so 
it, on the fundamental ground on which it ex- 
ercised the right of forming a new creed, became 
various and formed many creeds, which became 
the nuclei of as many widely differing sects, 
each assuming the common patronymic Protest- 
ant, and together constituting the Protestant 
Church. The point in which they all agree is 
expressed in Stillingfleet’s aphoristic statement : 
** The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion 
of the Protestant.” The points in which 
they differ is in the interpretation they put on 
the}teaching of the sacred Book.” In point of 
fact, fundamentally, the Bible is the only creed of 
Protestantism, on which they parted from the 
Ancient Church, which they believed had drifted 
from true faith. The sc-called creeds of the 
Protestant Churches are simply human inven- 
tions to express, in a series of brief symbols, 
what those who hold them believe the Book 
teaches. They are not considered as replacing 
the Book, or even in any respect supplementing, 
by subtraction or addition, the divine revela_ 
tion ; but simply as interpreting it, and form- 
ing an expression of it, which those holding can 
make a basis of union for Christ in fellowship 
and work. The Bible alone is the creed, and 
those who so hold are Protestants against the 
addition which they believe Romanism has 
made, thereby corrupting true Christianity. 

The Protestant eects differ widely and sharply. 
A part of them—because of certain views in 
which they agree—are called evangelical or or- 
thodox, and constitute an inner circle of fellow- 
ship; part are called liberal, broad, unevangeli- 
cal, and hover on the outer rim of Protestant- 
ism as against Romanism. Instating the aggre- 
gate condition of Protestantism, this must be 
noted. It is part of the cast of to-day. 

Now Protestantism is this heterogeneous, 
homogeneous force of Christianity. It is impor- 
taut that we should carry tbe analysis a little 
further. So far we have employed the term to 
denote a cluster of sects, called Churches, with 
differing symbols and names; but the term is 
as often employed in a much broader sense, in 
which the idea of Church is entirely loat, and it 
becomes the name merely of a civilization or 
state of society. In this broader sense it em- 
braces all the people within the pale of Christen- 
dom, who are not of the Romish or Eastern 
sects, irrespective of the fact whether or not 
they belong to any Protestant gect. 

It is in this broader sense that there are said 
to be 110,000,000 Protestants. To get an intelli- 
gent understanding of what Protestantism is, 
and precisely what significance is to be attached 
to it as a factor, we must be at the pains to 
analyze it still further. 

The hundred and ten millions of so-called 
Protestants includes all the population of 


Protestant countries, not pagan, Jew or Romish, 
orin some other way alien to Protestantism, 
from the very worst elements of all classes to 
the best. We see at once what an important 
fact this is ; otherwise we shall commit the blun- 
der of supposing that there are 110,000,000 of 


————= 
actual Christians of the Protestant faith. Ip 
point of fact, there are only about 30,000,000 
communicants in all the Protestant sects in the 
world—the remaining 80,000,000 so-callea Prot- 
estants are non-church people, Of them, ag bay- 
ing a quasi connection with the Church, there are 
perhaps 30,000,000 of children. The remaining 
50,000,000 of Protestants are those who are wholly 
outside of the pale of any Church, including 
all the debased and vicious classes in the realms 
of Christendom, claiming to be Protestants— 
London with its slume, and New York and every 
other Protestant community. 

To be still further just, it must be stated that 
about 1,000,000 of the nearly 30,000,000 commu- 
nicants in the Protestant sects are in unevan- 
gelical communions. This reduces evangelical 
Protestantism to in the neighborhood of 29,000, - 
400, and the cbildren in training in evangelica} 
families and Sabbath schools. 

If, now, we carefully and honestiy study the 
actual condition of the so-called evangelical 
Churches, what do we find it tobe? As we Bee, 
it is reduced to a comparatively insignificant 
numerical fraction. Not more than about 
29,000,000 of the 1,4£0,000,000 of the world’s 
population, small as it 1s, do we find, even 
after we have sifted it down to such bumbers, in 
a satisfactory condition as to spirit and prac- 
tice? When we look through our Churches ang 
at our communion rolls, do we find these in- 
spirivng? On isit not rather a fact, that even 
here for every one alive wefind one dead— 
so dead that the contact produces, instead of g 
thrill of strength and life, only a shiver. Is it 
in the judgment of charity, not true that fully 
one-half are so undeveloped, as allowing them 
to be in a sort Christians, they cannot be ac- 
counted positive factors? They do nothing, 
they practically are nothing, to the support of 
the cause, in any sense, beyond the fact that 
they swell the numbers. If this be true, and I 
think we must admit it, the working factorg of 
Protestantism are reduced to about 15,000,000; 
those who can be counted on as giving any pos- 
itive strength to the Church, either spiritually 
or financially. If we turn from the pew to the 
pulpit, is the view more encouraging? There 
ars in the neighborhood of 60,000 pastors, in 
one grade or another, in Protestant pulpits, 
Taking the whole Church, is it unfair to say 
that one-third of the whole number are either 
inefficient, or actual impediments, simply living 
off the ministry? A sort of nightmare seizes us 
and we dare not proceed. 

This is the present state of the Protestant 
Church within the pale of so-called evangel- 
ical sects, who are counted as prepagandists of 
Christianity The unevangelical sects, number- 
ing, a8 we have seen, about a million, more or less, 
cannot be counted out, if we would arrive at the 
just view of the situation. Not great in numbers, 
they are still significant factors. Both in Eng- 
land and America, and in Germany as well—the 
chief centers of Protestantism—they wield great 
influence. In the Theologico-Philosophico -Liter- 
ary world they hold a place of conspicuous 
power. Assuming the Christian name, they are 
active and powerful adversaries of evangelica 
Christian faith. I do not say that none of them 
are Christians ; I do not say that none of them 
have been serviceable to the truth, or that they 
are not now serviceable to the truth, in some re- 
spects; but simply that they are factors that 
it will not do to leave out; and, as factors of 
the Protestant camp, they must be borne in 
mind in estimating the trend and outlook of the 
world from that standpoint. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that their influence is local 
merely, or limited to narrow points. With com- 
paratively few adherents, in special centers, their 
power, whether for good or evil, 1s felt through- 
out Christendom and beyond; and is greater, 
perhaps, in proportion to their number, than 
that of any other class of religious thinkers ex- 
tant. Theodore Parker is to-day the best known 
name in the educated circles of India, of any 
Christian teacher or writer. Liberal Cbristian- 
ity isa factor of the age which cannot be over- 
looked in estimating the future, 


THE NON-CHURCH ELEMENT OF CHRISTENDOM. 


We have seen that of the 110,000,000 of so-called 
Protestantism only 30,000,000 are organized into 
Churches. If we allow as many more children 
and persons having a quasi relation to the 
Church—and we cannot safely count on more 
than that—we find 50,000,000 of non-church 
Protestants. If these were merely neutral, it 
might be safe to take no further notice of them; 
but they are far from being neutral. They are 
active, dangerous, and militant foils to Cbris- 
tianity. 

The non-Christian element of Christendom 
differs in Romish and Protestant countries ; snd 
there are different classes of them in Protestant 
communities alone, The theory of the Romish 
and Greek Churches refuses to acknowledge & 
non-church element. They claim the entire 
population, irrespective of professions of piety 
or voluntary personal adhesion, as, by birth and 
enforced baptism, members cf the Church. The 
same theory, slightly modified, prevails in the 
Protestant State Church of England, Germany; 
and Scandinavia. In the United States—the 








other great center of Protestantism—the casei# 
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different. Here, adhesion to the Church is by 
voluntary motion and by profession of faith; 
and those not adhering are counted as non- 
church people. 

But alike in Romish and Protestant coun- 
tries, where the state principle of birthright 
membership, and the principle of voluntary ad- 
hesion on profession of faith obtain, there is a 
vastcamp of unchristian non-church people, 
who have no interest whatever in the Church 
or in Christianity. It is safe to say that one- 
half of the nominal Protestants—or two hundred 
of the four hundred millions—are of this class. 

In studying the situation, this tremendous 
factor cannot be left out. In countries where 
the State Church principle prevails, it is not less 
than in cur own land, and perhaps greater. The 
Romish Church charges it as the fruit of Prot- 
estantism ; directly the fruit of the vicious prin- 
ciple of the right of private individual judg- 
ment. From whatever root, it has grown to 
frightful proportions. In Germany, France, 
England and America, it is an overshadowing 
Upas. 
It divides itself into three fractions ; but, 
with a fundamental coherent anti-Christian 
uvity, mutually giving power and consistency 
to the whole, and interpenetrating each other— 
atheists, avowed infidels, educated and wealthy 
indifferents, and the so-called vicious classes. 
That the Church is free from blame is not sat- 
isfactorily clear. Men are free, and their sina 
are their own ; but whether this frightful crop 
of evils may not be traced to the unfaithfulness 
of the Church isa matter worthy of grave re- 
flection. 

The atheistic infidels make active and open 
attacks upon the Christian system, as false and 
iniquitous and founded in fraud and imposture. 
They combine in leagues to destroy it. They 
print books, and magazines, and weekly journals, 
to antagonize it. They found lyceums, and de- 
bating clubs, and establish lectures, to over- 
throw it. They are full of strategy for its de- 
struction. They array a proud and brilliant list 
of names in science as their allies. Their ar- 
guments are not devoid of learning and popular 
plausibility. That they are greatly influencing 
the feeling and thought of the age cannot be 
doubted. A wide and dangerous current has 
set in, which is drifting great numbers, espe- 
cially of the young, into confusion and doubt, 
and multitudes into utter disbelief. 

The great body, however, of non-church peo- 
ple are not of this extreme type. They are di- 
vided into the respectable indifferent class 
and the vicious classes—the former at the top 
and the latter at the bottom of society, and 
jointly poisoning the body politic and giving a 
kind of organic unity to anti-Christian force. 
At the top are the wealthy and worldly and 
fashionable class, who have put the theater and 
playhouse before the Churcb, and Mammon 
in the place of God. Frenzied inthe pursuit of 
pleasure, they have cast off the restraints of re- 
ligion as an obtrusive medieval impertinence ; 
and, in many cases, have reduced the law of 
morality even to the standard of their desires 
and means of purchase. Their ranks are fringed 
and garnished and rendered respectable by edu- 
cation and culture, and the blandishments of 
fortune. They bolster themseives together in 
defiance of all divine law, and force human gov- 
ernments and customs to bend to their lusts. 

These are the finial of the temple of iniquity. 
At the bottom are the Devil’s poor, the broad 
base of begrimed and destroyed masses of men 
and women, who, in horrid amalgam, are called 
the vicious classes—the feeders of prisons and 
gibbets. These are the human stones of the 
Moloch temple. Heathenism has nothing worse 
to show, 

Whence comes this spectacle in Christian 
lands? How has this alien grown up about our 
Christian altars to such dreadful proportions? 
It is here, and confronts us everywhere. It is 
the cancer on the face of Christendom, the blis- 
tering shame on the fair countenance of Chris- 
tian civilization, engendered of the rum-shop, 
and the lust god of Mammon and pleasure. 


RUM AND THE VICIOUS CLASSES. 


The vicious classes are Christian born. Think 
fer a moment, that this Christendom has author- 
ized by law and sanction of the state, the crea- 
tion of this frightful pest gang ; that it has pro- 
vided for its creation ; that it is here not in op- 
Position to, but of her will; that by formal and 
deliberate legislation, brought about by Chris- 
tian votes, she has opened, in all her towns and 
cities, slaughter houses of men, women and 
children, and of all virtue, and employs a mil- 
lion minions to do this dreadful work; that 
she has done this and continues to doit with 
her eyes open, and with full knowledge and pur, 
pose ; that she has prepared and planned and de* 
liberated in government chambers, for the pro- 
duction of these desperate classes ; that her em- 
ployed and licensed minions do this for pay. 

For a generation Christendom has been hear- 
ing a low grow! from the kennel, where she is 
battening these wild beasts of passion ; a growl 
in the kennel as they have crunched their vic- 
tims, ‘‘What means the roar to-day along Traf- 
algar Square and London streets?” It is the 


kennel bars will hold him. Fitted for raven, 
he will raven to the full, Rum engenders pov- 
erty ; poverty and rum engender crime. From 
the Government rum-shop, the wild beast hunts 
his prey. Is Christendom struck with judicial 
blindness, that she sleeps? Are her eyes holden, 
that she cannot see? There are armies marching 
and counter-marching, with banners on 
which are emblezoned dynamite, anarchism, 
communism, nihilism, labor-league, no Sabbath, 
down with the Church and State, recruited from 
the dram-shop and officered from the kennel. 
Are we so deaf that we do not hear the tramp 
of the gathering legions? Nations that license 
murder for pay will be murdered for plunder; 
nations that batten the wild beast of passion 
will be devoured by the wild beasts of rapine 
and ruin. The rum-hole must be closed, or the 
rum hell will engulf Christendom. What shall 
be done with Christian rum, is in the problem. 
What shall become of the Christian world? 
Answer it with license, or authorization, or tem- 
pering policies, is it difficult to see the end? 
Strike it down, cage the beasts that vend the 
frenzy in the only place to which they belong, 
the crimina! cell, and the kennel will disperse. 
There is but one remedy. We have had expe- 
rience enough to have learned what that is. 
The nation must put an end to transforming 
men into beasts by law, and must put the beasts 
who do it into a limbo where their sorceries will 
cease. The conflict is now upon us. It is a life- 
and-death struggle. The Governmeut is on the 
side of the beasts ; the people make the Govern. 
ment. Shall the rum fiend still carry on his 
carnival of death? Shall the rum minions, at 
the still, behind the bar, at the bar, in the gut- 
ter, or in the mansion, rule? Oris there enough 
of manhood among us to save Christendom 
from the damning shame? The answer we make 
to that question determines fate. If Chris- 
tianity has not power to save Christendom, where 
is our hope? With what face, then, can we go to the 
heathen? There is no devil-worsbiper in Africa 
more degraded, more lost to all sense of shame 
than the demon worshiper of rum; no high 
priest of the sorceries of heathenism more 
diabolized than the minions of Christian states 
authorized to manufacture and vend the poison. 
Paganism can muster no miscreants from all 
her realms more debased than the rum army; 
no festering pest-house—not even the Chinese 
opium den—more deadly to virtue than the 
Christian rum-hole. Mustit be endured longer? 
Must the race be doomed to go into the future 
with this millstone fastened about its neck by 
legislators of Christian states? Are our tyrants 
too much for us? Then farewell to hope. 

Who doubts that there is a remedy for this 
state of things? It is not unknown. The evil 
is rampant not of necessity, but because we 
have not the courage or the desire to apply the 
remedy. Itis simply needed that right-minded 
people combine to do the work; andin this as 
in every case of a crying evil, the Church must 
lead in the reform. This is her most peculiar 
province. It comes in the line of the great class 
of moral issues of which she is the recognized 
guardian. 

It cannot be effected by moral suasion, by 
sermons, by prayers, or by abstinence of the 
well-disposed. It is a case where the arm of 
the law and force repressive is the only resort. 
It belongs to the department of crimes; and 
must, of necessity, be met by criminal law 
faithfully executed. The rumseller is a crim- 
inal, and must be held amenable to crimina, 
law. 

The traffic must ceage to be treated as a ques- 
tion of rights and hberty of individual choice, 
as the pursuit ofa legitimate calling, as much 
so as theft, or murder, or any other crime. It 
belongs to the same category and nothing but 
sophistry can give it any other place. The rum- 
seller is an unmitigated enemy of society, dan- 
gerous to public welfare ; there 1s nocriminal of 
deeper dye. He has been petted by the state; 
respectability has been thrown around his 
most atrocious crime; he has been protected in 
it by law, has been anthorized by moneyed license 
to practice it. He has been permitted to live 
among us aa a free, respected citizen, pursuing a 
legitimate calling ; to hold up his head and walk 
the streets as the equal of respectable men; 
has become the boon companion of law-makers ; 
permitted to appear in court and sit on juries 
as a virtuous citizen. He has been allowed to 
open his doors upon the public streets, and 
drive his business in open day, the peer of hon 
orable tradesmen. So long as this remains his 
business will flourish. There is no moral power 
that can reach him. He will continue to be de- 
fiant and grow more contemptuous of decency 
every day. 

There is but one road of deliverance from 
this pestiferous evil. It is not obscure; it i® 
the plain, straightforward road of simple hon- 
esty in dealing with a case of pronounced crime. 
The rumseller is a criminal pure and simple; 
he must be treated as such in law and adminis- 
tration. The brand of felon must be put upon 
his brow ; and he must be made to take his place 
in the felon’s dock and in the felon’s cell, or on 
his gibbet. This kind goeth not out by fasting. 
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be forced by right-minded people. It must be 
made impossible for legislators and courts and 
the police set for public protection to be com- 
plicated with crime. There is no other road to 
salvation, And on what grounds can we hesitate 
to take this? Whore rights suffer thereby? 
What public interest suffers thereby? What 
principle of justice is violated thereby? 
A felon class has grown up among us. Their 
criminal business is not doubtful. Their prac- 
tice of itisin open day. The felony is clear, 
pronounced, the most dreadful. They are rob- 
bers and despoilers of innocence. Their busi- 
ness is murderous. It has no other quality in 
it, Itthreatens our homes. It fills our jails 
and prisons and pauper asylums. It creates de- 
mands for armed police. It fills many of our 
homes with miseries worse than death. It has 
not one single relief. It is a felony of the deep- 
est dye, pure and simple. It must be treated as 
such. The felon’s dock, the felon’s cell and if 
need be the felon’s gibbet, is the only remedy 
for such a crime, 
A sentiment must be vocalized into organic 
expression which will compel legislation. The 
sentiment exists. It must be expressed in the 
only effectual way, until a rumeeller will no 
more dare to open his house of death among us 
than would a dealer in deadly pestilence; until 
he must, hike other miscreants—of which there 
are none great.r—hide himself in the dens 
and caverns of night from the ven- 
geance of hot pursuit. Brand felon on his 
brow; huddle him with co-fellows in the 
criminal’s dock; drive him with the gang in 
striped garments, The business will then cease, 
and the earth will be delivered from his devilish 
sorceries. No man in his senses can say that 
there is any other remedy, or that this is too 
severe, All that is demanded is concert of action. 
It will come. It is at the door. There are men 
enough not hopelessly debauched to vote such 
laws. They will yet unite and rid the earth of 
this foul monster. It lives, not because it can- 
not be put to death, but because we have not 
the will to strangle it. Let Christendom arouee, 
and in a single day of brave work the land will 
be freed of this vilest gang of criminals that 
have ever cursed it, and the prisons will empty, 
and the slums will dry up, and the vicious classes 
will vanish, and the miseries of poverty and 
wretchedness will cease. Ifa Christian nation 
80 will, itcan be done in one day. If we will 
not, the Moloch will devour our homes and our 
children. 
Moderation is counseled. Moderation! Who 
counsels moderation? Have we not tried tem- 
porizing policies with this wild beast of name- 
less possession long enough? Have we not 
sought to tame him with moral suasion, to melt 
him with the tears of broken-hearted woman- 
hood and childhvod, by . ppeals to any latent hu- 
manity that might yet be in him, by the homes 
he has desolated, and the victims, by millions, 
he has immolated? Have we not resorted to 
measures of mild repression only to see how 
futile they are? Have we not bound him with the 
withes of low license and high license, and 
hampered him with local option and obstructive 
legislation? Have we nut worn ourselves out 
with crusades and petitions and remonstrances? 
Have we not, despairing of any success with the 
beast himself, exhausted all possible methods of 
rescuing his victims, only to tind him,at the end 
of a hundred years of unsuccessful ¢ffort, still 
entrenched and defiant? It is seventy years 
since the great Beecher stirred Boston and the 
nation with his startling appeal. For half a 
century the impassioned Gough has gone up 
and down the land, creating, by his appeals 
that would move a heart of stone, moral senti- 
ment, Thousands of others have plead and wept 
and prayed. For twenty years women have knelt 
on curb-stones and entreated. The state still 
pampers the beast, and turns bim loose to raven 
avd destroy. Where he had hovels, he has 
built palaces, The low groggery has flowered 
out into the gilded saloon. The scurvy miz- 
creant, once despised but patronized, has be- 
come the acknowledged gentieman of fashion. 
He has moved from his obscure quarters into 
the streets where decent citizens live, and is 
toasted and féted by well-bred men and women. 
He has formed an ostentatious league, and 
banks millions to defend his respectable profes- 
sion. He calls conventions, and sits, with parade, 
in deliberations of his rights and immupities, 
and the public press busies itself with reporis 
of his proceedings and speaks of him with re- 
spect. Moderation, no! Who talks of modera- 
tion in the coils of a boa-constrictor? We have 
temperized too long. It is time we talk and 
act like men. A murderer, cold, heartless, 
cruel, is among us. Not the assassin of one or 
of afamily. Hisvictims count by millions. His 
butcheries are progressing daily and pightly 
within sight of our dwellings. The screams of 
his victims, if we would but listen, would chase 
away sleep from our eyes. He knows the fact; 
we know it. His sole and only business for 
which he lives, and by which he lives, is first to 
debauch youth and innocence, and then to hur- 
ry the dishonored hulk away into a drunkard’s 
grave, and pamper himself and his family upon 





This is the position the Christian Church must 
assume and to which the Christian states must 


of thousands were laid, isa shrine of beauty 
compared with the horrors of this modern de- 
mon of destruction—the rum-hole. We men 
stand by and see it, and raise no hand; nay, 
worse yet, vote the right, and take the assassin 
of virtue and life by the hand and treat him as 
our equal. The annals of human history fur- 
nish no parallel of stupidity and monstrosity 
Moderation! No, no! There is but one way; 
it is plain and simple. Treat the criminal as he 
deserves ; let criminal law do its function; put 
him in the culprit’s dock, which is the only 
place to which he is entitled; carry him from 
the dock, by sentence of law, to the felon’s cell 
or to the gang of striped convicts, who are his 
only fit associates. Let the process be the most 
summary possible ; let the law take hold of the 
factor on simple evidence of his business; 
let the evidence of criminal intent be the pres- 
ence of the article ; put it under ban of right of 
search when its presence is suspected. Deal 
with it precisely as we deal with theft, murder, 
abduction and classes of crime which grade with 
it, but are far below it in atrocity. In a nation 
whose legislation is controlled by universal suf- 
frage and direct vote, if half the voters have 
net sunk below the level of men, 1t cannot be 
long until we are delivered of this insufferable 
shame. 

Despairing of us—her fathers, husbands, and 
brothers—woman, to avenge the wrongs of her 
sex and of her offspring, has come to the rescue, 
What we will not, if so be we will not retrieve 
the dishonor of long-continued inaction, her 
future sons, more noble than we, will do; and 
the coming ages will marvel at the stories of 
our supineness, our stupidity, our shame. The 
avenger is bcrn to-day, and nothing can stay 
him. The slayer will be slain, and virtue and 
humanity will breathe freer when his loathsome 
carcass shall be hidden in a shameful grave, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fine Arts. 
THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
BY MRS. SCHULYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 
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Severat weeks of life are stil] in store for the 
Academy Exhibition, while the French Impres- 
sionists have come among us for a very brief 
stay only. So I shall perbaps be excused if I 
venture to speak of them a little before com- 
pleting my chapter upon the less novel collec- 
tion across the street, 

Novel, indeed, will seem the Impressionist col- 
lection to those who have studied French art 
only upon American soil. Its other recent 
phases—those we call ‘‘Romantic” and “Nat- 
uralistic’ and ‘Realistic’—we have often 
enough had opportunities of studying, and in 
examples sufficiently good and _ sufficiently 
various to reveal their aims and their results 
with perfect clearness, But the so-called ‘‘ Im- 
pressionist” phase we have hitherto known 
only by report ; for we were not very distinctly 
aware that we might recognize its spirit and its 
methods in certain recent works of American 
production. The present exhibition comes to 
gratify what I think must have been—at any 
rate what ought to have been—a very eager 
curiosity. There are many to say it can gratify 
us in no other way. The first aspect of its walls 
certainly does not show us very much that falls 
in with our preconceived ideas of what is right 
or of what is beautiful in art; and yet, if we 
really use our eyes, and not merely our mem- 
ories of other pictures, we shall soon confess 
that much truth is told in these singular-seem- 
ing canvases; and if we are liberal enough to 
grant that there may be beauty of a kind not 
hitherto familiar to us, then we shail perhaps 
gradually learn to see something of this in 
them too, 

First, however, I will say a word of certain 
pictures included in the Exhibition which are 
not Impressionist pictures. M. Durand-Ruel, 
who brought it over, is the great apostle of Im- 
pressionism to-day, as in days gone by he was 
one of the first aposties of the artistic phases 
which immediately preceded it. Just why he 
added the pictures to which I refer, [ cannot 
positively say; perhaps because he thought 
something good and attractive, and not ur- 
familiar, would predispose our minds to seeing 
excellence in the unfamiliarity which lies around 
them ; and perhaps for the same reason they are 
hung chiefly in the first room, while the ‘‘Im- 
pressionism” of the true Impressionists be- 
comes more apd more radical and startling as 
we pass on to the upper galleries, 

These vox-impressionist pictures include 
Lerolle’s large canvas, with life-size figures, 
showing the choir of a church with the glimpse 
of the nave-arches bathed in light below. Noth- 
ing could be more simply realistic than his 
treatment of this simple, contemporary theme. 
There is no striving for effect, no attempt at 
conventional ‘* picture-making,” either in tho 
grouping of the figures, or in the chosen types, 
or in the sober shapes and colors of their attire, 

















the price of his villainies, The teocalli of the 
Aztec war god, upon which the quivering hearts 


Five or six members of the choir are sitting 
and standing in natural attitudes, listening in- 
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tently to the soprano, who is standing at the 
rail singing ulone to the accompaniment of the 
organist close behind her. Her figure is the center 
of interest alike to them and to us; and a most 
interesting figure it is, so charming in character 
and expression, and so thoroughly well realized 
as actualy doing what it purports to do, that the 
effect is instantaneously complete and delightful. 
We know, we see, we all but hear, not only that 
she is singing, but how she is singing and al- 
most what; it was by a wholly natural, unques- 
tioning impulse that I wrote just now “ so- 
prano.” The picture is extremely well painted ; 
technically most admirable and interesting ; but 
I think 1's chief value lies in its sentiment, as 
showing how a true artist can put feeling and 
meaning into the simplest straightforward 
treatment of the most ‘‘unpicturesque” materials. 
{ do not know whether it was needful (except in 
order that the picture might make itself ‘*felt” 
on the crowded, garnished walls of a Paris exbibi- 
tion) that it should have been painted on so large 
a scale; butitis so excellent, so charming, 80 
wholesome and instructive as it ‘is that we can* 
not really wish it otherwise. 

Opposite it hangs a large picture of the 
“Death of General Marceau,” which shows at 
its very best the brush of Laurens—one of the 
most able and conscienticus of the historical 
painters of the school, but one who is not very 
interesting, I think, or more strikingly individ- 
ual in bis methods than he isin his choice of 
subject-matter. 

Roli’s large canvas, vaguely called ‘‘A Study,” 
which shows the nude figure of a girl playfally 
clasping the horns of a bul),cannot be called either 
charming or wholesome in sentiment. When 
we see such a figure as this, and remember the 
undraped figures by Henner, recently shown in 
the same room, we learn the difference there 
may be between nude and nude, But if we 
put sentiment and artistic chastity out of view, 
the picture has many claims to the highest ad- 
miration, The flesh is both true and lovely in 
color and the expression of the face so vividly 
realized that one cannot but wish it had been 
better worth realizing ; and the landscape set- 
ting is of quite idyllic grace and freshness, 
showing individuality of mood on the painter’s 
part as well as great technical skill and strength. 
A beautiful picture to the eye, I repeat, though 
by no m3ans woolly beautiful to the mind, 

John Lewis Brown’s pictare of sportsmen on 
horseback are very vital and delightful seeming 
things, though Tam not among those who may 
dare pronounce upon their truth in animal por- 
traiture. And Montenard’s ‘Road near Tou- 
lon” seems to me a very admirable pieve of 
work, There are a few other interesting can- 
vases to be found here and there which are not 
properly to be called Impressionistic ; but their 
virtues will speak for themselves, and I had 
better save my space to try and explain the vir- 
tues—at allevents the inéended virtues—of those 
which make up the bulk of the exhibition. 

What, then, is an Impressionist? What are 
the aims he seeks to express, and what the 
methods of expression he selects? To begin 
with, he is distinctly a materialiat in art, and 
not a poet, ora thinker, or a dreamer ; he is one 
with whom the body of things is all and their 
soul is nothing ; one who aims at truth to natur- 
al facts and not at the rendering of sentiment 
or feeling of any sort, much less at the painting 
of any story or the portrayal of any dramatic 
incident, with a special meaning of its own. In 
the second place, the truths he cares for are 
traths of general effect and not of detail; in 
fact he gets his name because he thinks the 
thing to paint is simply the general impression 
which is made upon the eye by the chosen sub- 
ject. This he tries to reproduce simply and ex- 
actly as he saw it, without adding anything 
which bis mind or memory tells Lim must 
have existed. No one but an artist knows how 
difficult this is to do; how seldom it ever has 
been done in art. Noone but an artist knows 
how sophisticated is the eye by its memory of 
other occasions and of other artistic renderings. 
How hard it is simply to see as the primitive eye 
would see if it opened upon the outer world for 
the first time in full possession of all its powers, 
and then to paint the effect without any pallia- 
tion or addition. We are all used to thinking 
of and remembering the outlines of things, for ex- 
ample, even when, as they present themselves to 
our eyes, these outlines are notolearly traceable ; 
and we are all used to remembering their mod- 
eling—that is, their roundness, the relative relief 
of their different portions, even when the eye 
does not actually perceive them. Under 
the full radiance of outdoor light, both 
outlines and modeling largely disappear, say 
the Impressionists ; and all we really see is con- 
trasted, comparatively flat masses of color. And 
this is what they try to paint, as exactly as in 
them lies. The result often looks like affecta- 
tion, sheer fantasy—nay, fantasticality—so dif- 
ferent is it from the results to which we are used 
on canvas; figures with strongly marked out. 
lines and delicately modeled plenes of surface, 
or at least, with one or the other of these. But 
study for yourselves how things and peopie actu- 
ally look out of doors in a strong light, and you 
will be surprised to see how “ Impressionistic ” 
will often be their aspect. I do not stop to dis 








cuss whether this aim of the Impressionists is 
the best aim in art or even whether it is to any 
degree justifiable. I am not their apologist or 
advocate, Every one must judge for himself in 
such matters. I am only trying totell what they 
believe, in order that it may at least be guessed 
what they are aiming at. 

I must add, now, that they have no care for 
beauty in the ordinarily accepted sense. Their 
artistic motto is: Whatever is, is right. Their 
only god is literal (which is by no means poetic) 
truth. The motto and the divinity are identical 
with those of the English pre-Raphaelites of a 
former day. But, asI have said, they seek for 
trath in a rendering of general effects, while the 
pre-Raphaelites sought it in » minute repro- 
duction of details. And the difference puts the 
resultsof the two schools as far apart as it is 
possible to conceive. 

I have already spoken of their love for out- 
of-door sports, and, indeed, they have sa 
raging hatred of the studio and all its artifices 
and devices. This hatred extends itself to what 
they would call “picture-making” in general, to 
all those subtle harmonizings and palliations of 
Nature’s crudeness which other artists have 
tbought desirable when translating Nature into 
art. They scorn to think of tone, for instance; 
color is their aim; local color just as it may 
happen to be, whether harmonious or inharmo- 
nious—and, we sometimes think in looking at 
their canvases, the bolder and brighter and 
cruder, the oetter. 

It will thas be seen that the Impressionists do 
not, a8 has often been stated, stand quite alone 
and eccentric to the general circle of modern 
French art. Strong affinities bind them on this 
side and on that to many of their brother 
artists. From the great landecape school of the 
past generation they inherit their love for gen- 
eral effect as opposed to detail; with the whole 
body of the “Naturalists” they share their 
love for out of doors and their belief that the 
artist’s task is nut to search for the beautiful 
but to paint the actual, They only push these 
impulses to their furthest extreme, and add to 
them certain others—as a neglect of tone—which 
seem to them to be logical, inescapable deduc- 
tions therefrom. At another day I shall try 


to show very briefly how they put their ideas 
into practice, 
New Yorx Ciry. 


Biblical Research, 


BENHADAD. 


THE interpretation of the name Benhadad 
seems at first sight to besimple enough. Ben 
is the Hebrew word for son, and hadad, a name 
which the Assyrian Thunder God Ramman bore 
in the Western country ; and so Ben hadad would 
seem to mean Son of Hadad. The LXX trans- 
lates Benhadad ** Son of Ader,” which the trans- 
lators put instead of the Massoretic “ Hadad.” 
This is easily accounted for by the great likeness 
between the Hebrew letters “‘d" and “r.” Ben- 
hadad, however, is the name of an Aramaic 
king. The Aramaic word for Son is not ben,but 
bar. There are two objections to the original name 
having been Bar-hadad, 1st. Itis unlikely that 
the Hebrew would translate the first element of 
the proper name instead of adopting the nam 
as a whole as they heard it. 2d. A pre- 
cisely similar name to Ben-Haded appears 
in a cuneiform inscription, namely Bir-dadda, 
the name of aking of North Arabia. Dadda 
is undoubtedly the same as Hadad, and 
Bir is vot the word for son in the North 
Arabian dialect. So the cuneiform name of 
the same king must be differently inter- 
preted. Inscriptions of Shalmaneser mention ex- 
peditions ia the years 850, 849, 846, against 
xX 1dri (“ X” representing a character whose 
reading is doubtful) of Damascus, and of expe- 
ditions in 839 and 836 against Hazahila of 
Damascus, IL Kings viii, 15; x, 33 speak of 
Hazael as the successor of Benhadad; so there 
is no doubt that XY’idri and Benhadad are the 
same persons. So Schrader thinks who makes 
the sign X=—Hadad and the name dAadad- 
‘idri to equal Hadad-ezer, the name of one 
of the kings of Zobak (II Sam. viii, 3). He thinks 
that the biblical narrator interchanged the 
names, as gne is an Aramaic form, the other 
Hebrew (idri=ezer) both meaning “help” ; so 
that the King of Damascus is in reality Hadad- 
ezer=Hadad'idri, and not Benhadad. But as the 
narrator seems to be pretty familiar with the 
affairs of Damascus, such an interchange is 
hardly likely. Sayce suggests that X’ idri should 
read Ramman’idri, and that it stands for a 
second name of Benhadad; but this is too im- 
probable. Pinches explains two names, which 
he finds on a contract tablet of the last Baby- 
lonian King, Nabonidus, as follows, The one 
written Abal-addu-naian as Abal-X-natan and 
the other Abal-addu-amara as Abal-X-amara. 
xX is Addu, phonetically written, i.¢., Hadad, 
and abal= Hebrew ben, “‘ son.” So Pinches reads 
these names Bin-addu-natan or Bin-addu- 
amara (the son of Hadad, gave, said) which 
correspond to the Hebrew names Jonathan and 
Amariah. The ‘Son of Hadad” is a god, which 
is shown by the prefixed sign that ths name of 
a god follows. He thinks that, in the long 











word Ben-hadad-idri the Assyrians drupped the 
first Ben and left Hadad-’idri, while the Hebrews 
dropped the last syllable and so got Benhadad. 
But as this changes the sense materially in either 
case, the explanation is to be questioned ; for no 
like case has been foundin the Assyrio-Babylon- 
ian or Hebrew language, where a proper name has 
been abbreviated at either end at the expense of 
the sense, although there are many cases where it 
has been practiced in these languages, the sense 
remaining unimpaired. Oppert identifies 
X'idri with Ben-hadad, and is convinced that 
the second part of the name, hadad, is a 
copyist’s mistake for Hadar; also that the 
ideogram X stood for the god Ramman and 
also for the neme of the god Bin; and the 
whole name would read Bin-idri, correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew Benhadar. Schrader held 
this view earlier, and translated the name “ Bin 
is exalted,” and considered Bin as the God of 
Reason. Unfortunately no god Bin can be 
proved; for Bin-nirar and Samsi-bin (Bin is 
assistance ; helper of Bin) are pure conjectural 
readings. 

Delitzsch concludes that, without dotubt, the 
ideogram XY stands for Ramman or Hadad. But 
once in a while the ideogram X is replaced by 
another which we can designate by z. The 
name X-nirari iw also written z-nirari, 
and Samsi-X also Samsi-z. So X=z; and 
one can be fairly substituted for the 
other. Delitzsch claims tbat 2, as the 
name of a god, can be read “Bir,” and that, 
therefore, Ramman-nirari and Samsi-Ramman 
can be read Bir-nirari and Samsi-dir. As it 
is acknowledged that X’idri and Ben-hadar are 
one and the same person, so, for the equivalent 
of X only bir is provable (bin being not demon- 
strable), then X’idri=Bir’idri (Bir is my orna- 
ment), which was the correct name before Ben- 
hadar. The change ef r into n can be accounted 
for partly through dissimilation with the r of 
the last syllable, and partly through the in- 
fluence of the dof the second syllable. An- 
other explanation of the change would be that 
the LXX read B(a)rhadar in the Hebrew text, 
and in the B(a)r saw the Aramaic bar ‘‘son.” 
Yet it is still with difficulty understood why 
later Hebrew copyists changed this bar in the 
name of a Syrian king into the Hebrew ben 
“gon.” In alike manner that which was read 
by Pinches Bin-addu-amara, was originally 


Bir-addu-a)..ara; likewise the phonetic change | 


of r intol before d made Biladdunatan. The 
Babylonian scribes did not know that Bil stood 
tor Bir, the name of a god, and only saw in Bil 
the shortened form of abal “son” ; so they ex- 
pressed it with the ideogram of abal. Thus 
Bildad, the friend of Job, was originally Bir- 
daddu. 

The two main objections to Delitzsch’s view 
are that it is not altogether sure that zx, 
when denoting a god, can be pronounced Bir; 
and that these phonetic changes are certainly 
unusual, if not impossible. 


Sanitary. 
FASHION AND HEALTH. 


He is a poor sanitsrian who has not a sense 
of the beautiful, and does not r2cognize the de- 
sirability of combining beauty and strength as 
we find them expressed in the word calisthenics. 
They are equally capable of combination by 
outer forms and adornments that are consistent 
with good health. In order to this, one of the 
very first points is the recognition of the fact 
that the comfort and the health of the body can 
be very largely secured by the character of the 
garments wora nearest tothe skin. The value of 
woolen garments, for instance, has been thor- 
oughly tested. Weare not left to guess their 
value, nor are we left without particulars as to 
their mode of manufacture. The fineness of the 
thread, the thickness, the degree of interweav- 
ing, the color of the material, or, in other words, 
how to secure from them warmth and a circula- 
tion of air—all these are well and clearly stated. 

How they can be and how much they should 
be non-conductors of heat, and serve as a 
receptacle of air thatcan be evenly warmed and 
surround the body, bas been quite accurately 
determined. So far as health is concerned, inner 
wool gar ts, properly fitted to each 
other, are of the greatest importance. An 
error is sometimes made by two greut thin- 
ness at one point and too great thickness at an. 
nother, this causing inequality of temperature. 
Thus the underclothing is too often arranged so 
as to well protect the front chest, while the back 
chest, which is just as near to vital organs,has a 
much less thickness. Stockings drawn over 
drawers often make the leg to have a covering 
more than double that of the upper leg or of the 
foot. There is some evidence that irritations of 
the skin are produced by these unequal cov- 
erings of the body. There is more evidence that 
colds are often caught because of side or back 
exposures, which would not have occurred had 
there been equality of temperature over vital or- 
gans. The study, therefore, of underclothing 
is the first care as to covering of the body, 
and all the more important because we seck to 
adorn the exteriur. 
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The question next in importance is 
that of pressure or compression of organs, Per. 
sons come to form ideals of the beautiful which 
are much more influenced by what they see 
among the wealthy than by what Nature dic. 
tates. Hence, the skull, the hair, the teeth, the 
ears, the chest, the foot—in fact almost every 
part of the body—has been called beautiful in it 
misshapes, only because custom had made ry 
familiar with them. A child’s foot, like a child's 
hand, 1s a thing of beauty ; and yet the foot of 4 
grown Chinawoman, alorgside of it,is a most de. 
formed thing. Yet the Chinese foot is looked upon 
by the Chinese as a very beautiful and artistic 
thing, and is even imitated in high English 
and American circles, So the oeautiful waist of 
the present day is not the waist which was go 
much admired in ancient sculpture or painting, 

We have too many evidences of the changes 
that are wrought in human shape by the pregg. 
ure of dress. So far as the chest is concerned, 
although not generally begun early in life, it ig 
often begun before the bones have fully har- 
dened, and while the muscles can be greatly in- 
terfered with in their action. No one who will 
examine tbe wonderful construction of the hu- 
man chest, and the way that organs are packed 
within, will doubt that Nature has not arranged 
it with over much of room, It is true that the 
unexpanded Inpgs do not fill the cavity as do 
more solid organs. But this is only because 
room is needed to be left for their expansion, 
If by compression that room is narrowed, it 
only means that full and free expansion are 
embarrassed. This does not make itself appa- 
rent, only because those who thus dress fre- 
quently do not ircline to that activity of exer- 
cise which expands these organs to their capaci- 
ty, and because Nature, in her conservative way, 
allows the abdominal muscles to do more than 
their share of work. While persons may 
be allowed, within certain limits, to give 
apparent external shape, any clothing which in- 
volves pressure on the internal organs is at the 
risk of injury to health. Not only the lungs, but 
also the liver and stomach, and sometimes the 
spleen, are affected thereby. This does not mean 
that the corset is te be abandoned, or that the 
belt, as worn sometimes by men, may not be 
rightiy utilized, since that may heip to sustain 
or to distribute weight. But it does mean that 
when the tightness is such as to produce com. 
pression it is an undue interference with circu- 
lation and with internal organs. 

In some regards pressure upon the foot is not 
so serious, as it contains no vital organs. Bu 
when we come to think how much depends on 
motien or gait, how the bony structnre may be 
afficted by imperfect motion, and how much 
health depends on thoss free movements with 
which a competent foot has so much to do, we 
cannot but see that it should be left to its ap. 
pointed shape. The relations of the heel, the 
instep and its arch, and the broad part of the 
foot and those of the toes in general, and the 
large toe in particular, are such as to admirably 
adapt it to its purpose. Persons, generally, are 
not aware how much a broad, solid heel and 
toes, free for agility of movement, have to do 
with locomotion. 

The next most important point as to clothing, 
is that it shall not be of undue weight, and that 
it shall be so put on as to adjust the weight. 
The warmth of clothing is not in proportion to 
its weight. The shoulders and the hips are es- 
pecially adapted for the carrying of weight. 
The great art of dress, so far as weight is cun- 
cerned, is to avail ourselves of those in due pro- 
portion, and also to enable them to relieve and 
assist each other. Hence, both the shoulder 
strap and the belt are valuable, and on the 
same garment can be made to relieve each other. 
Asarule men trust too much to the shoulders, 
and women too much to the waist. It is well fer 
those studying the subject, and who are exam- 
ining tbe many different appliances now rec- 
ommended or used, to study them with this 
in view. 








Science. 
ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tz success of the Henry brothers, of Paris, 
in their astronomical photographs, turns out to 
have been greater, rather than less, than indi. 
cated by the first reports. They have not only 
obtained fine pictures of star groups, showing 
every star visible with the largest telescoper, 
but have discovered a new nebulain the Pleiades, 
so faint that it cannot be seen by ordipary in- 
struments, though the discovery has since been 
confirmed by Struve, with the great Poulkows 
telescope. Still more remarkable is their suc- 
cess in photographing the plansts, shining not 
by light of their own, but only by reflection, 
They have obtained two or three exquisite im- 
pressions of Saturn, showing the Cassinian di- 
vision of the ring, and the semi-transperent 
inner ring, with all the Satellites except Mimas, 
but not excepting Hyperion. Their pictures of 
Neptune show its satellite, even at the time of 
its nearest approach to the planet, when the dis- 
tance is-less than 8". The exposure time of 
these plates varies from an hour to a few min- 
utes, They have also obtained some 600 plates 
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of double and multiple stars, mostly taken with 
short exposures, and designed to test the ques 
tion whether such impressiona can be utilized 
for micrometric measures. The instrument, it 
will be remembered, is a sort of double-barreled 
telescope, carrying two object glassee side by 
side. One of the twois a lens, thirteen inches 
jn diameter, specially corrected for photography, 
gnd the other is @ nine-inch glass, of the usual 
coustrustion, serving merely asa pointer. The 
mounting is on the old English plan, at the, 
middle of a long polar axis, which is supported 
poth at top and bottom. 

While the French have been so busy and so 
guccessful in astronomical photography, others- 
have not neglected the field. Professor Picker- 
ing, of Harvard, aided by an appropriation 
from the Bache fund of the National Academy 
of Sciences, has been busy with photographic 
spectroscopy, and has obtained‘some remarkable 
results. He uses an eight-inch photographic 
Jens of about four feet focus, and puts in front 
of the object glass an eight-inch prism or wedge 
of glass of small angle, with the edge placed 
east and west. If this iustrument is pointed so 
that the image of a star falls upon the sensitive 
plate, it will give the apectram as a line about 
half an inch long; and if the driving clock be 
made to run a little fast or slow, a spectrum will 
be formed of a width depending upon the time 
of exposure. When theair is steady the results 
are exvellent, and the area of the plate is so 
large that a single exposure will sometimes give 
at once u hundred stars at the same operation. 
Is is proposed in this way to go over the whole 
sky, and thus ina very short time to effect a 
spectroscopic * Durchmusterung ” and classifi- 
cation of all the stars down to the 8th magni- 
tude. Mra. Draper, of this city, has put a fund 
at Professor Pickering’s disposal, to accomplish 
this object, and also to make a more thorough 
investigation of specially interesting star-spec- 
tra, by a slightly different method. The work 
is to be a continuation of her late husband’s 
researches and a memorial of him. 

In a note, some weeks ago, it was intimated 
that the Trustees of the Lick Observatory were 
considering the question of having a photo- 
graphic corrector made for their great telescope. 
The order has now been definitely given, and 
the work has either been already begun, or will 
be very soon. It appears that at the time, when, 
after so many previous failares, the Feils, of 
Paris, succeeded in making a satisfactory crown- 
glass disk for the object glass, they got not one 
only, but ¢wo. The extra disk they were willing 
to dispose of reasonably ; and this furnishes the 
material ior the corrector. It may fairly be ex- 
pected that, with this tremendous lens, and in 
the Californian air, results will be got far in ad- 
vance of anything yet known, especially in the 
photography of nebulm, comets, star-clusters, 
and the planets. 

The English astronomers have by no means 
abandoned the field of astronomical photography 
to their French and American rivals. At Liver- 
pool Mr. Roberts is engaged in making a series 
of photograpbic charts of the stars within 30° 
of the pole, using a silver-on-glass reflector of 
twenty inches diameter, and about eight feet 
focal length. He has already obtained more 
than 200 admirable plates. At the Cape of Good 
Hope they are engaged upon a similar work, 
using a Dallmeyer lens of six inches diameter, 
with which they have made nearly 300 plates, 
Mr. James Nasmyth, learning that this inatru- 
ment was not quite powerful enough to reach 
the smallest stars they desired to deal with, 
has given them the funds needed to secure a 
nine inch lens, which they will receive very 
soon, 


_— 





From the report to the Trinity House on 
the inquiry into the relative merits of electric- 
ity, gas, aud oil as light-bouse illuminants, pub- 
lished in Nature, it appears there was no ques- 
tion as to the absolute superiority of the elec- 
tric light over both its competitors ; the electric 
light in the single form having a sn periority of 
more than thirty per cent. over gas or oil in 
their highest powers. Experiments were made 
on the fog-penetrating powers of these different 
lights by filling the photometric room with an 
artificially formed steam fog. The 108-jet Wig- 
ham gas burner and an electric arc fed by one 
machi ine were tried, and the distances from 
Which these lights could be seen were deter- 
mined. The electric arc light in all cases was 
Visible from & greater distance than the gas 
light, But, while the electric light was shown to 
exe-ed the other lights in its penetrating power, 
it suffered a greater proportional loss when 
Passing through the fog or haze. There is but 
little difference in the first cost of the electric 
op Ras systems ; but the annual cost of the gas 
Pt oar ag at rather less than that of the elec- 

city. The cost of the miveral ou apparatus is 
estimated, both for installation and annual 
mMainvenauce, at about two-thirds that of either 
gM oF electricity. The general conclusions of 
an pmmtees are: “that the electric light, as 
y bited in the experimental tower at South 
ne, has proved to be the most powerful 
¢ under ali condivons of weather, and to 
=e greatest penetrative power in fog”; 
that for the ordinary necessities of hght- 
ilammation mineral oil is the most suit- 

and economical illuminant; and that for 
salient ds, important land-falls, and 


Personalities. 


Nowapays almost ali crowned heads (or 
heads likely some day to be crowned) have a taste 
for some serious amusement inside of them. 
The Prince of Wales is an accomplished antiqua- 
rian and collector of medals. The Emperor of 
Austria is a student of the art of illumination 
and medieval typography, and the Persian Shah 
is learning shorthand for some inexplicable rea- 
son. 





....** Never in my existence,” says the great 
Russian artis:, Vereschagin, in alluding to the 
recent London riots, *‘have I conceived of 
human beings so famished, so badly clothed, 
and abjectly miserable. Language cannot ex. 
press the effect produced on me by the sight of 
such an inexpressibly unhappy mob, brutalized 
by want.” 


...-Professor Blackie is warmly advocating 
the singing of Scotch songs by the fair ladies of 
London, instead of the commonplace ballads of 
the day. He might also press upon their notice 
the charms of the neglected and ever-lovely 
Irish airs, which, from a sweet voice, can be made 
far more effective than the strains of Tosti and 
Denza. 


...-M. Pasteur is a graduate from no medical 
college, nor carried on any part of his early 
studies in such an institution, He is conse- 
quently prohibited by law from performing per- 
sonaliy any medical or surgical operation upon a 
living human subject. He employs several suit- 
ably qualified assistants. 


...-London society is scandalized over the 
arrest of Prince George Eristoff, a young noble- 
man from St. Petersburg, and lately a great 
bean in Belgravian drawing rooms, charged 
with obtaining money on false pretenses during 
aseason in Paris; and, more is the pity, the 
charge seems weil founded. 


....-The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been 
very solicitous in promoting the success of a diet 
kitchen and restaurant in the parish of West- 
minster. The enterprise is, so far, singularly 
successful, We have the same idea carried out 
on a smaller scale in this city by some influentia] 
ladies. 


...-Prof. Max Miiller has been quite severely 
criticised for bis recent translation of the Brit- 
ish national hymn into Sanskrit, and has jus 
published a spirited but modest defense of his 
version. Professor Muller will probably travel 
iu Scandinavia this midsummer. 


....-Most of the boyhood of James Whistler 
was passed in Stonington, Conn. Mr. Whistler's 
father was a stockholder in the first railroad 
constructed between Providence and the Con- 
necticut seaport, and a locomotive bore his 
name—* The Whistler.” 


....A younger brother of the famous Marquis 
of Queensberry has just arrived in San Fran- 
cisco from the Sandwich Islands, The name 
Queensberry once more recalis the famous 
quatrain beginning,‘‘fo many a Kitty, Love his 
car.” 


...-Dennis Kearney still makes Sunday ora- 
tions out on the Sand Lots of San Francisco, 
The audiences who go to hear him are now of 
very moderate size and seldom extravagantly re- 
sponsive to his *‘ points.” The sand-lots orator’s 
day seems over. 


.-»-General Sir R. J. Dacres, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who has just been made a Field Mar- 
shal, was born in 1799, and has been in the mil- 
itary service of England for more years thanal- 
most any of his contemporaries. 


....William K. Vanderbilt and his family 
have sailed for Europe, on the new Nation- 
al Line steamship, the “‘ America,” for an ex- 
tended tour abroad. Mr. Vanderbilt is not ex- 
px cted back until September. 


....On the facade of the General Post Office, 
Paris, has this month been placed a tablet with 
thisinscription: ‘Jean de la Fontaine, born 
July 8, 1624; died April 16, 1695, at the Hotel 
d@’Hervart, which stood on this site.” 


....Commendatore Sandri, of Venice, has just 
been arrested by the detectives of the munici- 
pality for systematic sale of state documents 
to junk-dealers, who bought the accumulation 
in bulk. 


....-Lord Wantage has given twenty acres of 
land at Blewbury, near Wallingford, England, 
for the site of the Gordon Memorial Industrial 
Schools, 


...-Count Leo Tolstoi is not, as has been 
reported, infirm in health at present. He is 
well, and engaged upon some close linguis- 
tic studies. 


...-Mre. Clarissa Davenport Raymond, of 
Wilton, the oldest lady in Connecticut, will cele- 
brate her one hundredth and fourth birthday on 
April 25th. 


...-Ex-Governor Newell, of New Jersey, is 
at present practicing medicine at Centralia, W. 


Prbbies, 


-...Another washout—On the clothes line. 





-... Things one would rather have left unsaid— 
He: “What a pretty fan!” She: “Yes: I had it 
given to me when I first came out.” He: “Really ! 
It has worn well!” 


..-. I wonder what makes these buttons burst 
off so,” Dora petulantly exclaimed. David 
looked at her tight dress. ‘‘Force of habit, 7 
think,” he said softly. 


....“*Give us, O give us a man who sings a 
his work,” says Car!yle. Ob! yes; give him to 
us; deliver him into our hands. He occupies 
the next office, and we can’t get at him. 


...-A young physician of New York refused 
to go duck hunting with a party of friends the 
other day. He said the ducks were too personal 
in their remarks when addressing him. 


...-A lady writer asks: ‘‘Why don’t bachelors 
marry?” That's so—why don’t they? Come to 
think about it, we have never seen a bachelor 
who was married. Iv’s lamentable, too. 


....8ome one is to deliver a lecture in New 
York to raise funds for the improvement of the 
newspaper men’s lot in Cypress Hills Cemetery. 
Alas! not even in the cemetery isthe newspaper 
man’s lot entirely satisfactory. 


«-..War song of the Radical Philhellene. 
(After Byron—at a disrespectful distance) : 
Aeire, raideg trav ‘EAAGvor, 

Bids b lg b réc01 B24 Kav 
xp gpd Kbvduct Oar pier BH vev 
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... Snowdrop: “Got my cabinet photo's 
ready?” Photographer: “Next Wednesday 
week?” ‘See here, this isa swindle. Your ad- 
vertisement says ‘Cabinets finished while you 
wait.’” ‘* Well, you’re waiting; are you not?” 
‘Eu? Oh! yes—I see.” 


...-At the CrMainal Court—Judge: ‘How is 
this, prisoner? I find you here again at the end 
of your five years, not changed a particle.” 
Prisoner (sadly): ‘“Alas,very little,your honor.” 
(Then, with politeness): ‘Neither has your bonor 
ehanged much, for that matter. 


....A woman had been brought into 
court, charged with attempting to poison her 
busband. The Magistrute; ‘“*Have you any- 
thing to offerin your defense?” She (in a hesi- 
tating voice): ‘*‘ ¥ e-es, your Honor. My friends 
were all the time telling me how well I would 
look in black.” 


.... Warranted to last.—‘ Don’t you consider 
it rather remarkable that the Rev. Mr. Snagzs 
preaches now with as much frequency as he did 
forty years ago?” ‘Oh! Idon’tknow. I don’t 
think a man’s frequency is apt to wear out as 
soon as some other parts of his organism.” 


...-A disciple of Blackstone at A)bany, Ga., 
was met carrying home a ‘possum. He was 
asked : ‘* Hello, J., what is that?” ‘’Possum !” 
‘* What are you going to d> with him?” “I’m 
going to have a big possum supper.” ‘ How 
many will be there?” ‘Two; me and the 
*possum !” 


...“*And how are yez falin’ to-day, Mr. 
O’Rafferty?” ‘I niver felt so poorly in me 
life. I’m too poor to buy the nicessaries of life. 
If I had millions,it’s ivery ciot of it that I'd give 
to bea rich man.” ‘“I’mwidye, Mr, O’ Rafferty: 
If I owned the whole wurld 1’d be willin’ to give 
it away for a little piece of land an’ a cabin that 
I could call me own.” 


SHE TAKES THE CAKE, 


{In answer to the statement made in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT last week that ‘*poor poetry is no 
more entitled to sentimental regard than poor 
cooking,” one of the twenty-two poets whose vol- 
umes recently passed under our “ heademan’s 
ax’ sends the following lyric, inscribed to Mrs. 
Esther Gray]: 

The bad boycotter has not caught her 
In his grim toils. With staff in hand 
(The staff of life) she tends her stand 

Of pies and doughnuts as she’d oughter. 


She holds hes own where others fail. 
Balloons and kingdoms in a day 
Can rise or fall. So bread, too, may. 

But hers, I wot, will ne’er grow stale. 


“‘ The baby new to earth and sky” 
Wil bless the day when he was born 
If he be fed in life’s fresh mora 
On little Mrs. Gray’s mince pie. 


Good bread is kneaded through the land! 
A spring flower’s bloomed at last—tray ! lay ! 
And while flour lasts, sweet Esther Gray, 
We trust you’ll get it free from sand. 


Rebellion from trades-unions’ thrall 
Will teach boycotters to their cost 
"Tis better to have loaved and lost 

Than never to have loaved at all. 


Dig a deep hole and dig it “ weel,” 
Fill with boycotters to the brim, 
Around the top a neat crust trim 
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| Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BROADDUS, M. E., Camden, 8. C., accepts 
call to Giasgow, Mo. 
CHRISTIAN, J. T., Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
signs. 
CLAKK, A. W., Gilbertsville, N. Y., removes to 
Cincinnati, O, 
CLOUGH, E. D., Oneonta, N. Y., accepts call to 
Orange, N.J. 
GRANT, Rowianp D., Wekefield, Mass., re- 
signs. 
JESSE, J. 8., Woodland, Cal., resigns. 
JOHNSON, G. J., D.D., accepts call to First 
ch., Burlington, Ia, ‘ 
KIRDEY, L., Jackson, Mich., accepts call to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
MATTESON, T. A., Chemung, N. Y., resigns. 
NOBLE, J. G., Trumansburg, accepts cali to 
Croton, N. Y. 
PARTRIDGE, W. G., Cooperstown, called to 
Norwich, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH, L., North Vernon, Ind., resigns. 
SLEEPER, F. B., South Gardner, called to 
Piymoutb, Mass, 
TOWLE, F. W., Attleboro’, Mass, resigns. 
WOODS, E. A., Paterson, N. J., accepts call to 
First ch., Cleveland, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL 
BAGNALL, FReperick, accepts call to Highland 
and Marine, Li, 
BAKER, Ognin G., Jamaica, Vt., resigns, 
BENTE, C. H., called to Bethany ch., E. Rock- 
away, N. Y. 
BISSELL, Cuanues H., Cherokee, Ia., resigns. 
BOSWORTH, Epwarp I., Oberlin Seminary, 
called to Mt. Vernon, O. 
CHAPIN, Groncsr E., Princeton, Me., resigns. 
CLARK, D. O., inst. in Warren, Mass. 
COBURN, W. I., Winnebago, Iil., resigns. 
COOK, C. C., accepts call to supply at St. Johns- 
bury, E. Vt. 
CURTIS, Cuar.es H., accepts call to Summer, 
Hui, N. Y. 
ae ig G. A., accepts call to Colebrook, 
DARLING, Manrce.xvs W., accepts call to First 
ch,, Sioux City, la. 
FOSS, Gronas A., Piermont, N. H., resigns. 
FULLER, A. H., Mattapoisett, called to West 
Meaway, Masa. 
HAIGH, Grorce L., Wheaton, Ill, resigns. 
HARRAH, CuHas_es C., Galva, Lil., called to Os- 
kaloosa, la. 
HARIWELL, Minor 8., Woonsocket, R. I., ac- 
cepts call to Winchester, N. H. 
JENKINS, Davin T., Ellington, N. Y., accepts 
cail to De Witt, la. 
JONES, James V., Bevier, Mo., resigns. 
KAHLER, Frank R., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call w Nurta Guiiford, Conn, 
LEE, Dora, corry, Penn., resigns, 
— A. L. P., accepts cail to Rosendale, 
18. 
MARVIN, Danrex, Jr., New York City, accepts 
call w Mancucster, Mass, 
OAKLEY, E. C., Tacoma, W. T., called to San 
Bervardino, Cal. 
ODLIN, James E., Pembroke, N. H., resigns. 
PURDUE, R. W., Alto Pass and Cobden, [Il., 
resigns. 
SLATER, Cuarues, Warrensburg, accepts call 
to Woodbarn, Lil, 
SMILEY, James D., Eastport, accepts call to 
Brewer Village and E. Orrington, Me. 
SMITH, Epwarp H., Michigan City, 
accepts cali to Oshkosh, Wis. 
SMITH, M. Henry, Reading, Kan., resigns, 
WALLACE, Grorce R., Highland, accepts call 
to Alto Pass and Oubden, Lil. 
MURKLAND, Cuartes §., inst.in Franklin St. 
ch., Manchester, N. H. 
LUTHERAN. 
GRAICHEN, J. G., Iowa City, accepts call to 
Hays City, Ia. 
HILL, Tuomas, accepts call to Crestline. O. 
MELICK, M. L., Waverly, removes to Wayne, 
Neb. 


Ind., 


MILLER, A. C., Alliance, a>cepts call to Wapa- 
xoneta, O. . 


POTTER, Epwix, New York City, removes to 
469 Sixth Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROSENBERG, J. A., Rock City, removes to 
Roinebeck, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, Davin 8., died recently in Perth 
Amboy, O. 

BURGESS, J. C., Firstch., San Francisco, Cal., 


resiens. 
BURNES, H. P., Clyde, removes to Mt. Vernon, 


CAMBELL, W. W., Aberdeen, removes to Abing- 


don, Md. : ; 
COREY, CurisToPHER, died recently in Lima, 
Ind. 86 


» OS . 
HAGGART, T. 8., called to Lancaster, O, 
SAMMIS, J. H., Bethany, O., accepts call to 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
TAIT, W. W., removes to Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
VERNER, A. W., accepts call to New Bedford, O. 
WEILZEL, Joun, died recently in Louisville, 


Ky. 

WILSON, J. M., Northwest Sem., accepts call 
to Caatelar St. ch., Omaha, Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CANFIELD, J. T. (Meth. Epis.), removes to 
Corning, N. Y. 

CLARK, Wa. H., D.D. (Reformed), Nyack, N. 
Y., accepts call to Second ch., Philadelphia, 


Penn. 

FREEMAN, AzeEu, D.D. (Cumberland Presb.), 
accepts call to Cumberland, O. 

MASDEN. CG. P. (Meth. Epis.) Union ch., St. 
Louw, Mo., resigns. 

MOORE, O. J. (Meth. Epis.), Drew Seminary 
accepts missionary charge at Banta Fé, N. 





And bake a meat pie for the De’il, 
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Music, 


Some virulent anti-Wagnerian once said that 
he did not go to any performances of “ Die 
Walkure” because he had just as lief try to en- 
joy an alarm clock. If it were proper to com- 
pare music in general to the useful domestic as- 
sistant the misguided man named, one might 
say that we have once more reached the time of 
year when the clock is running down fast; in 
fact, is just on the point of ceasing to be heard. 
Last'week the American Opera closed its doors 
after a season of ten weeks, with the several 
aspects of which our readers are acquainted, 
Duly incorporated under the laws of this state 
the Company propose to resume work next 
winter with a reorganized selection of 
artista, and making all diligent efforts to 
make up for any shortcomings and mistakes 
incidental to setting out upon a novel and 
elaborate enterprise of the sort, The Popular 
Concerts came to an end Tuesday and Friday, 
with two very numerous audiences, and pro- 
grams that were unusually enjoyable, The 
Populars will be resumed in November, under 
Mr. Thomas’s direction ; but instead of the large 
number given during this winter, the manage- 
ment have wisely decided to limit the entertain. 
ments to eighteen, or six Young People’s Mat- 
inees, six Classical Matinees, and six Evening 
Concerts. At present there is no further intelii- 
gence as to the split between the Philharmonic 
Society of New York and Mr. Thomas, It would 
seem as if an amicable settlement were not 
practicable. At last accounts the conductor is 
reported as still peremptorily persistent in 
declining to reconsider his action. 


..». ‘The Mikado,” as sung at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater (and as best presented in tuis city) ceased, 
on Saturday night, to try to instruct usin making 

the punishment fit thecrime,or in the reason why 

we use a certain cordial ejacalation of a horticul- 
turalkind. Altogether Mr. Sullivan’s music 
and Mr. Gilbert’s book have made a greater 
success here than anything that those in- 
dustrious collaborators have put forth since 
* Pinafore” or “‘ Patience” ;and the piece way 
be ranked as a third great success. The operetta 
has been sung with much taste and spirit by 
Mr. D’Oyley Oarte’s people ; a well balanced (we 
do not refer to Mr, Thorne’s ability in maintaining 
his equilibrium) and tuneful little group, The 
American public owe a good deal to the Gilbert 
and Sullivan talent, besides charming tunes and 
droll burlesque, The flaunting indecency of 
French opera-bouffe suffered its great blow of 
unpopularity in America on the night when the 
curtain rose on “ Pinafore.” People had some 
idea before that, that it was possible to have 
light opera without smut, and to find real fan 
that was clean fun; but they did not know 
where to look for it. Now they know. Of 
course it will be asked if opera-bouffe still has 
not its patrons and supporters, Undoubtedly. 
But it is a clien(éle that is distinctly marked. 
There is very little indefiniteness about its com- 
plexion. The debt to the British twain is a 
serious matter, and we hope that they will to- 
gether be clever enough to make it mount up 
more and more for a long time to come, 





...-Fraiilein Lehmann will not sing in the 
representations of Tristan und Isolde at the 
Bayreuth Theater this autumn. The managers 
of the Festival wished the prima douna to con- 
sent to one or more appearances in the second- 
ary réle of Brangédne, if for any reason a request 
to fill the part should be made her. This stipu- 
lation Fraiilein Leumann properly rejects; and 
consequently she will not make the expected 
appearances as Isolde, a réle for which she has 
especial qualifications. The demand of the 
managers that she should be ready, if asked, to 


do a secondary duty, arises from Fraiilein Leh- 
mann’s good nature in learning the part of 
Brangédne and assuming it in Berlin, in order 
that the scheme for performing the music- 
drama there should not fall through. 


..-Among the few really interesting concert 
occurrences last week was the presentment, by 
the Lenox Hill Vocal Society—a small but well- 
made-up choir of singers, under the training of 
Mr. H. R. Romeyn—of *‘ Mary Magdalen,” a sa- 
cred cantata, by M. Massenet. We fall back on 
the word ‘‘cantata” rather than oratorio; the 
composer styling it a drame sacré. It was writ- 

ten ip 1873, and is divided into four scenes (fif= 
teen numbers altogether). While the dramatic 
and sentimental qualities of the work are ob- 
trusive, rather than the ability of Massenet to 
attain that sober, religious style preferable in 
such a composition, it contains some marked 
beauties of melody and orchestration, and is 
characterized by less artificiality and more 
earnestness of purpose than we had anticipated. 


..»-The annual returns of musical production 
in Germany show that there is no falling off in 
quantity, whatever the average quality may be, 
Last year 5,473 distinct pieces of music were 
published, the total for 1883 having been 5,483, 
Of the former number 261 are classified as for 
symphonic orchestra, 51 for instrumental bands 
otherwise constituted, 406 for single stringed 
instruments, 111 for single wind instruments, 
2,895 for pianoforte, 220 for zither, 85 for organ, 
68 for harmonium, 10 for harp, 10 for guitar, 
and 9 for children’s musical instruments. The 
balance is accounted for by 1,862 voeal ‘compo- 
Bitions of all kinds, 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 2D. 


JESUS AT THE WELL— 








NotgEs.—*' Sychar.”—Now called Askar ; half a 
mile from Jacob’s well, and close by the old 
Shechem and modern Nablous, ** Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.”—Cf. Gen. xxxiii, 19, 
and Josh, xxiv, 32. Jacob's well.”—It is 
still seen there, but in goud part filled with rub- 
bish. * Wearied.”—With travel and long 
labor, teaching. “About the sixth hour.”— 
If the Roman style of counting time is used 
here, it means about dark; but this passage 
may use the Jewish style, which would make it 
about noon. “To buy food.”—While, if it 
were now evening, they would sleep out of doors 
near the well. ‘*Woman of Samaria.”— 
Not the city, but the district of Samaria. She 
was from Sychar.—W—* No dealings.” —Because 
the Samaritans were of mixed blood, and had 
often tried to injure the Jews—in their building 
the temple, etc. “Shall never thirst.” —The 
description Jesus gives of this water would natur- 
ally show that he was not talking of real water, 
but figuratively ; and it is likely that the woman 
understood him, though she replied in the same 
figurative style, ‘* Springing up unto eternal 
life.”—That is, the divine truth Jesus teaches 
will fili the life and give eternal life.——— 
“Hast had fiwe husbands,”--Divorce was extremely 
easy among them, as it is now in the East among 
Mohammedans. “A prophet,”—She recog- 
nized him as one who, being a stranger, had 
shown supernatural knowledge. They much 
wished a prophet who would settle matters in 
diseussion among them ; and so she immediately 
asks his opinion as to the great question they 
had with the Jews, The Samaritans, about a 
hundred of them, still linger there at Nablous 
and keep their old services and books.—— —*‘ In 
this mountain.” —Gerizim, which the Samari- 
tans, who still preserve only the Penta- 
teuch, say was chosen iastead of Ebal, for 
building the altar. Deut. xxvii, 4.——-—*‘Nor in 
Jerusalem.”’—That is, as the exclusive place for 
a temple, as the Jews held. He meant to imply 
that the exclusive Jewish religion must give way 
to a religion which should embrace all the world. 
——* Which we know.”—The Jews could 
claim especial knowledge through the succession 
of prophets, “In spirit and truth.”—As 
contrasted with formal worship, by sacrifices 
and ceremonies.——*‘' God is a Spirit.”—Or, 
God is spirit; as we say, God is love, or truth, 
Being spirit and not physical, he values the wor- 
ship of the spirit, or heart, and not that of the 
body.———“* I know that Messiah cometh.” —But 
the Samaritans must have got their idea of Mes- 
siah in part from the words of Moses, who 
promised a prophet like himself, and in part from 
adopting the expectation of the Jews. The Mo- 
saic prophecy only speaks of the coming One as 
teacher, not as king. 

Instruction—One cannot by spiritual exaltation 
expect to overcome physicaljweariness or disease. 
Jesus was wearied with his journey. 

Being wearied, Jesus did not make ‘his an ex- 
cuse for giving up all effort to do good. He 
could preach when he was tired. 

Jesus did not mind the social or caste distine 
tions of his times. It was a complaint against 
him that he associated with men and women of 
disreputable life and business, and even his 
disciples wondered that he talked with this bad 
Samaritan women. His business was to save the 
lost ; and‘one cannot expect to save the lost, ex- 
cept by going after them. 

Jesus showed skill in directing casual conver- 
sation into religious channels. A talk about 
water gave him the chance to speak of living 
water. If we would only imitate the Master we 
would make more opportunities to lead men to 
the Gospel. 

The water of life is Jesue, because he supplies 
the truths and the hopes which satisfy the soul. 
The soul cannot be dissatisfied and thirsty which 
has truth, which has redemption, and the assur- 
ance of glory. 

How plainly Jesus brought home to the woman 
the consciousness of sin. There is no repent- 
ance without such consciousness. 

How many people there are waiting for relig- 
ions instruction, if we would only be ready to 
give it. Take the chance, giving as little of- 
fense as possible. 

Christianity is a religion which looks only at 
the heart. It is not a religion of forms and 
services and worship, but of heart-love and 
heart-faith. Therefore we should be very care- 
ful how we judge those who do not walk after 
our way, but whose hearts may love Jesus, 

To the woman, rather than to the Jews, 
Jesus early proclaimed his Messiahship. It was 
not time to tell them ; but Jesus lived in the con- 
sciousness of it, and when the time was ripe 
proclaimed it, and died for his testimony. 

The woman of Samaria wanted a Messiah. The 
world wants a Saviour. Each soul feels at times 
its need of help from above, Now that this help 
is offered to us, let us accept it as eagerly as did 
that woman. 



































School und College. 


We mentioned, some months ago, the effort 
which is being made to incréase the usefulness 
of the library of Columbia College. ~Ex-Mayor 
Low, of Brooklyn, has headed the subscription 
list with @5,000. Owing to the heavy debt of 
the college the trustees are forced to make an 
appeal for aid to all the friends of education. 
A large amount of money could be usefully ¢x- 
pended ; but the sum of twenty, or ten, or even 
five thousand dollars, as an endowment, would 
provide permanently for the wants of a single 
department, such as History, Comparative Phil- 
ology, Social Science, Art, Archwology, or any 
branch of Physics. The trustees of the college 
have spared no effort in their power to store the 
library with valuable works, and to promote 
the convenience of those who consult them. 
They have, at a cost of more than $400,000, 
erected a large fire-proof library building, em- 
bracing a spacious reading-hall and several 
smaller reading-rooms, with tables for the 
proper accommodation of two or three hundred 
readera at once. The building is illuminated 
throughout with incandescent electric lamps, 
each table having its separate light; and 
other lights are so disposed about the 
shelves as to make the titles of the books 
no less legible by night than by day. 
But the library is still deficient to a large extent 
in the books necessary to its highest usefulness. 
The number of volumes on its shelves is indeed 
considerable, amounting now to more than 
seventy thousand. Among these are many very 
choice works ; but of the publications of the last 
half century in philosophy, history, science, and 
general literature, there is a serious deficiency ; 
and foreign literature has hardly any represen- 
tation whatever. The gift of books no longer 
needed by their present possessors is also solic- 
ited; for these, even if duplicates of what is 
already in the library, would be useful as mate- 
rial for exchange with other institutions. A 
prompt and liberal answer to this appeal will 
benefit not only Colambia College, but the com- 
munity generally by the increased diffusion of 
literature and science. 





....-The Rev. Edward Riggs, missionary of 
the American Board, is in this country devot- 
ivg bis time to the task of collecting money to 
establish a Christian College in Marsovan, West- 
ern Turkey, The enterprise has the support of 
the officers of the American Board, and is 
earnestly urged by the missionaries of the 
station, and by the pastors and delegates of 
the Pontus Evangelistic Association. Already 
three American Colleges exist in Asia Minor— 
Robert College, Constantinople ; Central Turkey 
College, Aintab, and Armenia College, Harpit ; 
but the district of which Marsovan is the cen- 
ter is at a distance from any of them and out 
of their reach, especially as Robert College uses 
the English language, and Armenia College 
the Armenian. The new institution which is to 
be developed out of the High School of Marsovan 
will be called Anatolia College. The American 
Board will give it an annual appropriation of 
twelve hundred dollars. The Protestants of 
Marsovan and Amasia are so anxious for the 
college that they have subscribed $3,520 for 
it. The project deserves the help of generous 
American friends. 


.-.-The Alumne and friends of the Abbot 
Academy, the female university at Andover, 
Mags., held a meeting at Delmonico’s Tuesday 
afternoon, March 30th, for the special purpose 
of raising funds for a set of new buildings, dia- 
grams of which were hung on every wall. Over 
fifty were present, including Mies Philena Mc- 
Keen, who has been its principal for nearly a 
quarter of acentury. The Rev. E. G. Porter, 
of Lexington, Mass., who represented the Board 
of Trustees, stated that the object of the meeting 
was to continue the systematic work of raising 
$150,000 for the new buildings, nearly one-third 
of which has already been pledged through the 
generosity of the Alumnew and the Trustees, 
aided by the untiring efforts of Miss McKeen. 
He called attention to the fact that Abbot 
Academy was’ the oldest incorporate school in 
the country for the bigher education of young 
women, 


-.+»Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., hopes next year 
to celebrate her majority in a new central build- 
ing, neatly built and fully equipped. All but 
$5,000 of the $25,000 necessary to zomplete it has 
been secured. Considerable material is upon the 
ground, and all diligence will be employed to 
push on the work as soon as the season opens. 
President Brooks, who has been forced by ill 
health to spend the winter in Florida, returned to 
the work early in April. The college was visited 
in February with an unusual season of spiritual 
awakening, under the preaching of the Rev. N. 


H. Whittlesey, of Creston. Over thirty of the 
studenta took their stand for the first time on 
the Lord’s side, leaving only ten who have no 
so committed themselves. The class of '86 
numbers ten. 


...-Prof. Nicholas M. Butler, of Columbia 


College, is to deliver the second of his free lec- 
tures cn Edueation asa Science at the college, 
April 24th, 





Literature, 


The prompe tm our list of “Books of the Ween 
sill be considered by us an equivalent to their pup. 
Ushers for al volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe. 


WINSOR’S NARRATIVE AND CRIT. 
ICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA: 


Mr. Wrxsor’s superb series of royal octa. 
voes on the early American history, makes 
its bow to the public with the second yo). 
ume. The special topic to which this yo}. 
ume is devoted is Spanish Explorations ana 
Settlements in America, from the Fifteenth to 
the Seventeenth Century. The first volume 
is to appear later—we suppose at the end— 
and is tocontain the introductory matter and 
general surveys, which, like all prefaces, are 
usually written last. 

The volume now before us is a brilliant 
example of what can be effected by com. 
bined authorship, under efficient editorial 
direction. The larger share of the work 
has fallen to the editor-in-chief; but very 
important sections of it come from Sydney 
Howard Gay, Edward Channing, John Gil. 
mary Shea, George E. Ellis, Henry W. 
Haynes, and Edward Everett Hale, who 
publish what they have written over taeir 
own autographic signatures. This plan re. 
sembles that adopted by Mr. H. H. Ban. 
croft in being a collaboration; but differs 
in keeping the part assigned to each sub. 
editor distinct, and in leaving him as nearly 
as possible responsible for his own work, 
Each method has its advantages, and we 
need not attempt to decide between them, 
Mr. Bancroft’s reduces the assistants more 
to the level of the editor’s private secre. 
taries, spreads his own responsibility more 
evenly through the entire work, and makes 
a demand upon him for critical supervision 
and an encyclopediac, historic proficiency 
which transcends the limits of all ordinary 
individual capacity. 

Mr. Winsor’s plan leaves each assistant 
the credit and the responsibility of his own 
work; a plan which results necessarily in 
some want of unity and difference of his- 
toric position; a defect, if we must con. 
sider it such, which is not wholly overcome 
by the editor’s notes, introduced freely into 
the critical portions. 

A more important variation from Mr. 
Bancroft’s method, and from that usually 
followed, is the topical arrangement of the 
volume, which breaks up the history into 
sections, assigned to persons coimpetcnt to 
treat them, instead of mapping out the 
period as a connected whole, and treating 
it in one historic stream. 

Tnis is the neeessary result of the decis- 
ion to do the work by a combination of dis- 
tinct and responsible editors. It is proba- 
bly the only plan on which so many authors 
of the highest ability could be enlisted in 
the work. The method adopted has an- 
other peculiarity, which is its unique fea- 
ture, the combination of a comprehen- 
sive, brief, and more or less popular narra- 
tive with the closest critical discussion of 
authorities and of debated points. It is 
proper to add here that, different as the 
two works of Mr. Winsor and Mr. Bancroft 
are, the value of the latter to the historical 
student is attested in Mr. Winsor’s pages 
by the numerous references he has made to 
his researches. 

The nine general topics treated in 
this volume are first covered by 38 
many distinct general narratives, which, 
as has been noted above, are popu- 
lar in style, brief, and comprehensive. 
These narrative chapters are followed by 
critical notices, done. in the most original 
and scholarly manner, which bring 0 
gether the authoritative sources from which 
the history is drawn, and give, generally 
with impartial accuracy and fullness, the 
known facts relied on in every disputed 
case for the formation of definite conclu- 
sions. For original students and readers, 
to whom the fundamental authorities are 
important, these critical portions will prove 
of the utmost value. They are a strikisg 
example of the new method of studying 
history, and of the new temper of the age- 

* NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HisToORY OF AMERICA. 
Edited by Justin Winsor, Librerian of Harverd 
University, Corresponding Secretary Massach 
Historical Society, Vol. 1. Spanish EXPLORATION? 
AED SETTLEMENTS IN AMERICA, FROM THE 


To TRE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Houghton, Mifti? 
& Co. Royal Svo, pp. ix, 640, $5.60 
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The work not only bears testimony to 
jmprovement in scholarly methods; it is 
guite as much an indication of the respect 
of the scholars of our day for popular 
opinion and the pains they are disposed to 
take to address a large public of readers. 
To effect this in the presert case a com- 
promise is made which introduces, cn the 
popular side, the attractive narrative and 
a great number of illustrative reproduc- 
tions in the form of old prints, ancient 
maps and historic portraits; while, on the 
other side, scholars—for whom, by the way, 
these more popular portions have as much 
interest as for any class cf readers—will 
find their special reward in the critical 
notes and notices. 

These are especially full on the bibliolo® 
gy and cartography of the subject. Noth- 
ing can be done better than Mr. Winsor’s 
notes and discussions under this head. 
They will serve the young student in open- 
ing to him the field for research, in putting 
him on his guard against following false 
leads, and in pointing out what is to be 
expected from each authority. We may 
hope, too, that the solid, documentary and 
exhaustive presentation of the facts in the 
case in this work, and in Mr. H. H. Ban- 
croft’s, will forever shut the door on such 
pieces of laborious ingenuity as Mr. Vin- 
ing’s *‘ Inglorious Columbus.” 

The collection of maps in this volume, 
both in detail and as a systematic whole, 
gives a correct impression of the slow 
formation of the geographical representa- 
tion of the western hemisphere. They are 
reproduced with the utmost pains, and 
cover each step in the progress toward tbe 
evolution of a chart of the sea and the 
shore and the true notion of the earth. 
What is lost in the way of unbroken and 
systematic narrative, is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the close discussion of the 
essential points ofthe history. The reader 
s put in possession of the starting-points of 
medieval geography, of the terms of the 
problem as it came into the hands of Co- 
lumbus, of what he did, and of where his 
achievement ended. As a heroic figure, 
moving in the majesty of solitary power, 
under the luad of wrong and the cloud of 
misconception, he suffers some diminution 
in the treatment applied to him. But our 
age deals roughly everywhere with poetry, 
both in history and in life. Itis some gain, 
amid losses of this kind, to Jearn that the 
men who faced and solved the tremendous 
problems of other ages, were, after all, 
made on no greater and no poorer plan than 
those on whom we have to rely for the 
achievement of the different, but probably 
no more discouraging difficulties that con 
front us at the present time. 

One of the most interesting of these col- 
lateral discussions is Mr. Winsor’s notes on 
Vespucius and the naming of America. 
The facts as to this latter point make one 
of the curiosities of history, and might 
stand alone as such, were it not for the part 
which Dante had in shaping the popular 
theology of the middle ages, or Walter 
Scott and Shakespeare in giving color to 
the traditional impression of certain great 
periods and personages of English history. 
The question of Vespucius’s part has 
already been fully investigated in Europe, 
especially by Humbolt in his ‘* Hxamen 
Critique.” It forms the subject of an inter- 
esting pamphlet by M. Force, published in 
this country by the Messrs. Robert Clarke 
& Co., of Cincinnati, and of an excellent 
summary by Wiesener, translated and pub- 
lished in the Catholic Worldin 1867. 


How far he was himself a party to the 
deception practiced on the public may still 
admit of some doubt. That his account of 
his voyages and discoveries is a fiction must 
be considered established. The essential 
difficulty of the case is to unravel the mys- 
tery which surrounds the publications of 
the St. Die professors, and to understand 
how a fictitious narrative which the de- 
scendants of Columbus had in their posses- 
sion and did not care to refute, could have 
had weight enough to have deprived Co- 
lumbus of the honor of giving his name to 
the New World and transferred that dis_ 
tinction to another whose connection with 
it was for the most part fraudulent. Ap- 


‘parently Columbus’s descendants regarded 


those letters in the light of a poor piece of 
humor, like the stupid parodies of the lives 
of great men (of Columbus among them) 





which have been recently set afloat in this 
country. The whole strange history is pub- 
lished, point by point, by Mr. Winsor with 
characteristic erudition, accuracy, and 
judgment. 

A work like this, produced by a sympo- 
sium of scholars, each one proficient in 
the department in which he writes, would 
require another symposium of equal stand. 
ing to review it; and we shall in general 
content ourselves with having given out 
readers something like a general descrip- 
tion of its contents. 

We must, however, confess to having read 
with surprise the one-sided account of the 
Menendez and Ribault atrocity in John 
Gilmary Shea’s paper on Ancient Florida, 
His account of this matter recalls the same 
author’s caricatures of the Puritan history 
in New England. Having tried his hand 
in the Catholic Quarterly of Oztober, 1884, 
in blackening the fame of the Puritans in 
the North, he now makes the attempt to 
whiten the proceedings of his most Catho- 
lic Majesty, the King of Spain, and his fol- 
lowers in their blood-curdling massacre of 
Huguenots in Florida. He tells us that to 
Menendez these Huguenots were simply 
pirates and executed as such; and he 
throws doubt on the traditional history 
accepted by Bancroft, and which stands in 
his last edition, that he put up over their 
mutilated bodies the writing which 
declared that they were slain not as 
Frenchmen, but as Lutherans. With 
singular inconsistency Mr. Shea ac- 
cepts and presses for all it is worth 
the statement which forms the second part 
of the same history, that when, the day of 
reckoning came, Gourgues, in his fierce 
revenge, hanged thirty or more of his 
Spanish prisoners under the answering in- 
scription: ‘* Not as to Spaniards, but as to 
traitors, robbers and murderers.” It is a 
poor defense to plead that to Menendez 
these French Protestants were simply 
pirates, and treated as such. The cool im- 
pudence of the assertion that they were ex- 
ecuted as pirates, with nothing but their 
Lutheran faith to make that charge out of, 
goes as far as anything at this late date can 
to make Mr. Shea particeps criminis. The 
atrocities of this perfidious butchery were 
not to be excused by this plea of a piratical 
character, allowed in full latitude. But 
they were not pirates except in the sense 
that all Huguenots and Protestants were 
to Menendez and his associates. The 
Admiral Coligny bad sent them out asa 
Protestant colony, and with them went 
some of the most honest blood of France. 
There were ruffians among them, and they 
had already revealed themselves as such in 
rebellion against the Governor, and the 
colony had been purged of these elements. 
The whole evidence shows that Menendez 
butchered his prisoners for the simple 
reason that they were Protestants, or, as he 
called them, Lutherans; and that, in doing 
this, he performed the work he was sent 
out todo. His previous career at home 
indicated that he could be trusted for such 
a matter; and those who sent him knew 
their man. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. Henry James's tremendously pretentious- 
looking The Bostonians bas duly been laid on 
our table. Its chapters appeared, group by 
group, month in and month out, in The Cen- 
tury. Even the most appreciative Jamesite 
fiigeted, admitted that the story was amazingly 
long drawn out, and that there seemed no way 
of approximately determining beforehand when 
it would be finished. In the words of the poet, 
it would suffice that an end would come—some- 
time; and then it would be known. In our 
museums and art-collections there are special 
departments and galleries devoted to, let us say, 
Aztec relics, cuneiform inscriptions, the evi- 
dences of the stone age, and the like. That 
these matters are set forth by themselves in 
clean and very quiet corners, does not mean 
that nobody in the world takes pleasure in in- 
specting them, or likes to set eyes on them. 
Not so. It merely signifies that most of us 
don’t. It is implied that to the general, but by 
no means uneducated, public the spending an 
hour or so before those crowded shelves would 
be an insufferable bore, and make life a 
burden for the whole afternoon. Very good: 
Mr. James may nowadays be looked upon 
as the head of a certain college of savants, a 
man delighting in writing what tothe majority 
of flesh-and-blood men and women has no ex- 
cuse for being so praised, and ‘books that grow 
more and more arid and dull, This long, prosy, 








carefully written novel was not worth writing, 
and is unreadable. Only a certain class of read- 
ers will be able honestly to say or think that 
they admire it or find anything in it that takes 
hold on them. To such we leave The Bostonians. 
Mr. James shall henceforth have his alcove in 
the literary gallery. Those who want him and 
what he has discovered in human nature will 
know where to go and sit down and—shall we 
say study? The rest of us will know enough to 
waik quickly by, not blaming the devotees to 
archwlogy and the stone age for their taste, 
deeply humiliated that we prefer other mental 
material, but also honest enough to say so. Mr. 
Jawes has undoubtedly put some of his very 
best work into this novel; an amount of care 
that a broad-minded critic appreciates with real 
regret. It is as finished as an ice-castle on the 
Neva. It warms us up just as much. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 

Miss Howe’s third novel, Atalanta in the 
South, shows a gain in constructive skill over 
what she has yet accomplished, and is areadable 
and nicely written story, full of New Orleans 
“jocal coloring,” and with the graceful, clas- 
sical fable nicely paraphrased and dressed up in 
modern attire. Our main criticism in the pres- 
entation of the various characters in the story 
is that Margaret Ruysdael’s regard for Mr. Rob- 
ert Feuardent is not altogether explicable. She 
is too self-c ntained a sort of person to give her 
hand to a man that we distinctly believe she did 
not count as her equal, and could not look up to 
very confidingly. But still, what need to urge 
thisas uonatural? It is only unnatural in nov- 
els ; and what else dues or will one see in real 
life, day in and day out, as long the wedding- 
bells chime? (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s story The Lasi of the 
MacAllisiers has for its time the uprising of 
1745, which, however, is not very prominent in 
the action of the tale. It is most particularly 
ashort study of Scotch semi-feudal life of the 
period when’ so much that was new 
was creeping remorselessly into the fast- 
nesses of the Highland country. The heroic 
old figure of the obstinate MacAllister himself is 
the central one; a creation of much rugged 
strength and picturesqueness who would 
have taken a conspicuous lodgment in Scotch 
novels of the Man of Abbotsford himself. The 
canny lawyer and household friend of the Mac- 
Allister family is also a well-defined personage, 
and some of his epigrammatic sayings are ad- 
mirable. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Another grouping together of tales lies before 
us in Howard Seeley’s A Ranchman’s Stories, 
from the same publishers. These, as the name 
of the volume implies, ure chiefly occidental in 
coloring, and relate to those phases of territorial 
life which are always effective for the purposes 
of the sketch-writer. Several of Mr. Seeley’s 
stor es are finely dramatic and entertaining. 

The Messrs, Dodd & Mead have added to their 
series, called appropriately, ** Tales from Many 
Sources,” two more volumes—a fifth and sixth. 
Each contains seven selected short stories, by 
such popular writers as E, C. Poynter, Mrs. 
Ewing, A. Mary F. Robinson, Miss Peard, and 
otbers 

....Messrs. Harper & Brothers, besides issut 
ing the Greek text of Westcott & Hort’s New 
Testament without additions, as noticed in a 
recent number of Tue INDEPENDENT, have also 
simultaneously issued a second and improved 
edition of the same work with the Critical In- 
troduction of Dr. Schaff. This edition differs 
from the first in the following particulars: 1. 
The Greek text is revised from a full list of 
Errata (mostly typographical) which Dr. Hort 
kindly prepared for Dr. Schaff with great care. 
It is now probably as accurate a Greek Testa- 
ment as any that was ever printed, and is, word 
for word, conformed to the latest English edition. 
2. The Critical Introduction of Dr. Schaff 
has been thoroughly revised and brought down 
to present date with reference to the literature 
which appeared between 1881 and December, 
1885. This Introduction gives a condensed 
account of the MSS. of the Greek Testament, the 
ancient version, the patristic quotations, the 
principles of textual criticism, the classes of 
variations, the genealogical method, the 
history of the printed text from Erasmus 
and the Complutensian Polyglott down to Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles and Westcott & Hort. It con- 
tains just such preliminary information as the 
student needs. Fac similesof MSN. are inserted. 
8. The list of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment has been supplied—pp. 581—595. Upon the 
whole, this is the most serviceable edition of 
the Greek Testament for the American student. 
The price is $2. It is gotten up in the neatest style. 
We noticed, more than a year ago, the new 
edition of the late Dr. Edward Robinson’s 
‘‘Greek Harmony” of the Four Gospels, pre- 
pared by Prof. M. B. Riddle, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. This piece of good work 
has drawn after it, bya sort of logical necessity, 
a revision of Robinson’s “English Harmony.” 





‘This, however, was a work of more difficulty, 


into the execution of which bas gone more time 
and pains, and which could not be accomplished 
without ignoring, in some parts, a more radical 
revision, The result is now before us in A Har- 





mony of the Four Gospels in English, Accord- 
ing to the Common Version, newly arranged, with 
Explunatory Notes by Edward Robinson, D.D., 
IL.D., lately Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
etc. Revised Edition, with Foot-notes from the 
Revised Version of 1881, and Additional Notes 
by M. B. Riddle, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Harlford Theological Semi- 
nary. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The mak- 
ing of such an oldfashioned title-page, 

with its full bill of particulars, is 
one of the good ways they have at the 
Riverside Press; and in this case it may be 
relied on as giving an accurate account of the 
book, and of what has been done in the revis- 
ion. The rearrangement of text has not been 
carried far; but some important changes have 
been made, The text of the A. V., though 
retained, has been conformed as absolutely as 
possible to the English Text, with some obvious 
exceptions. The foot notes are new, and are 
invariably selected from the Revision of 1881 

The appendix contains the valuable matter pub- 
lished by Dr. Robinson, both in the Greek and 
in the English Harmony. It has, however, 
been revised by the editor chiefly in the way of 
bracketed additions. The change of scholarly 
opinion has required a few other corrections ; 
but in general the work of Robinson stands un- 
changed, and for the simple reason that nothing 
better has been proposed to take its place. The 
substantial excellence of Robinson’s work is 
proved by its having held the ground so long. 
The new edition reconstructs the work on the 
nearest possible approach to what Dr. Robinson 
would have made it, and will give it a new 
career of usefulness. 


-+-.We call attention to a little expository 
tractate on the Episcupai catechism, by the Re~ 
John W. Kramer, which, for downrigh. frank- 
ness and plain speaking, canuot be surpassed. 
The author starts from what we take to be the 
view of the late Frederick D. Maurice, as to the 
effect of the Incarnation of Christ on the spirit- 
ual position of the race. He says not only that 
“all baptized children are members of the 
Church,” but that: 


“All unbaptized children have the right to be 
made members by baptism. For every infant, when 
born, is a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. And it is 
because he is a child of God at his birth that any 
little babe has the right to be baptized.” This goes 
on Maurice's view of the race as a race redeemed 
by the death of Christ. 


We select also several other characteristic pas- 
sages on difficult and critical points in theology, 
As to the sacraments we read: 


* We have come to sacramental teaching that was 
added to the cld Catechism. This teaching is not in 
any sense 80 venerable as that through which we 
have gone. For more than fifty years after the 
Reformation the catechism ended with our last 
lesson. The addition was made by order of an un- 
wise king, JamesiI. The authoror user of this later 
teaching could not have secured it a place in the 
Prayer Book, just as itis, in any other way than by 
a king’s order. If we use the answers, we must, in 
some places, do so in another sense than the writer 
seems to have meant, If words did not have many 
meanings, we should very often have tothrow aside 
most venerable forms. We use the words of child- 
hood with a new meaning. We do not say sewnrise 
in the same sense as that of an ignorant hittle child. 
The race grows and the Charch grows; and if 
ancient speech admits a modern sense, the Church 
must find it. If no true sense can be found to-day 
in the old language, the Church should disuse the 
form. 

“The word ‘generally’ requires our study here. 
We do not use it as meaning always or in every case. 
We know that persons may be saved—saved out of 
sin and saved into Heaven—who have not received 
the sacraments. The Friends or Quakers do not 
use the sacraments, and yet very saintly lives have 
been seen in their Society. We mean that weually, 
in the case of those of us who accept them, we need 
sacraments to help us to salvation. 

In the history of the Church we find that the 
number of sacraments has changed severa) times, 
Once it was thought that there were three, then 
four were determined upon, and thentwelve. The 
number was subsequently said to be seven, as now 
taught in the Roman and Greek Churches. The Re- 
formers in their study found only two holy ordi- 
nances which met the full idea of a sacrament—Bap- 
tism and the Supper ofthe Lord. . . . Some good 
people in our Protestant Church have been persuaded 
to speak of major and minor sacraments, calling some 
holy services lesser sacraments. There may be no 
great harm done to the good cause of the Reforma- 
taon by this kind of speech, but it is better not to in- 
duige in it. Wemay well believe that God blesses 
every holy service to which we come in a worthy 
spirit, and we may make the number of sacraments 
as many as the devout services in which men en- 
gage. But the Reformation was a good and grand 
cause, and it is our cause to-day as much as it was 
that of the fathers who were engaged in it three 
hundred years ago; just as the American Revolu- 
tion is our cause to-day. Now one of the points in- 
sisted upon most strongly by the Reformers was 
that Christian men should be delivered from the 
superstition which had grown about the sacraments; 
and much of this superstition was expressed in the 
multiplication of sacraments, If we wish to dis- 
tinguish Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as most 
important services, let us stand by the Reformation 
on this point.” 


....A commentary with an unusual number 
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of good and fresh points is to be found in The 
Acts of the Apostles, being the Greek text of 
Drs. Westcott and Hort, with explanatory notes 
by Thomas Ethelbert Page, M.A,, Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. The text is 
from the same or duplicate plates of Westcott 
and Hort’s smaller edition, altered only in the 
paging and signatures, The notes are euch @ 
commentary as a competent Greek scholar 
would add for the guidance and information of 
bright pupils, or for “ practical work with 
boys.” Butitis useful for a higher class of 
students, and bids fair to be as well received as 
the same author's annotated edition of Horace. 
The author claims, and justly, that ‘‘ there are 
some passages in the Acts the meaning of which 
is pot generally understood even by scholars, 
although in a few of the passages he instances 
the scholars will not agree with him. He is par- 
ticularly kappy in his comments vn the use of 
pév obv, andin pointing out certain “ direct vio- 
lation of the laws of language” in one or two 
translations of the Revised English Version. It 
is singular, however, to find such a passage 
as the following in a work made in the general 
spiritof the Church of England: ‘‘ The seven 
men here appointed [Acts vi, 8] are usually 
called * the seven Deacons,’ but there is no au- 
thority for this ia the New Testament, where they 
are only alluded to as ‘the seven,’ Their ‘min- 
istry’ 1s distinctly opposed to the ‘ ministry of the 
word,’ .and it therefore seems clear that they 
are not to be identified with that class of Cbris- 
tian minissers called dcdxovoc [[ Tim. iii, 8; Phil. 
i, 1) after whom ‘Deacons’ are named.” It is 
not strange to hod a Grecian retaining (at vii, 
ot the old error of supposing “* Ur of the Chal- 
dees ” to be “ a district of Mesopotamia north- 
east a8 Haran” ; but here it is the more annoy 
ing, since it is found in the midst of an unusu- 
ally luminous cluster of notes. In x, 36, a fine 
note justifies the punctuation of Westcott and 
Hort, and shows the erroneous view of all our 
English versions. The much discussed variant 
in xi, 20, is likewise finely treated. The note on 
orepuordyoc, xvii, 18, is Worth special attention ; 
as is that on xix, 2, where our Revised Version 
must bewrong. In xx, 48,the reading of the Syr- 
iac Version is wrongly stated, the preponderance 
of authorities being contrary to the one there 
given. However, the matter of the variants is 
otherwise well discussed. A very important note 
occurs also at xxiv, 1, where it agaim appears 
that the Revised Version is wrong. A point 
which is worthy of ail attention is the note on 
xxvii, 12, where the Revised Version, foliowing 
Smith’s ** Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” 
describes the harbor of Pbhonix as looking di- 
rectly opposite from the way it is described in 
the Authorized. Here the author claims tbat 
the Revised Version directly violates the laws of 
language; and his arguments are not to be 
overborne by anything that bas yet appeared to 
the contrary. It would seem, though, that in 
the second paragraph on his page 255, the 
words *‘ from the west” are a misprint for “‘to- 
ward the west.” The notes are full of learn- 
ing, but not of cheap repetitions ; and the work 
is one of the best small commentaries on the 
Acts that we have. It will not be safe for 
special students of that book to neglect it. 
(16mo, pp. 270. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.10.) 

....For all who have to write and speak in 
the English tongue, and are not too old tomend 
their ways, or wholly careless as to what those 
ways are, Mr. George Saintsbury’s Specimens of 
English Prose Style, from Malory to Macaulay, 
is a manual to be commended. It is not a mere 
selection of weil arranged and annotated pas- 
sages from the best prose writers, but is intro- 
duced with a critical sketch of the rise and forma 
tion of English prose, which is done on the high 
plane of knowledge and scholarly discrimination 
which Mr. Saintsbury occupies almost alone. 
Some of bis positions appear to us overstrained, 
and we cannot bring ourselves to accept all his 
conclusions ; but he errs, if at all,on the side on 
which a critic should err, in the interest of pu_ 
rity, precision, and a good English style. (Lon - 
don : Kegan Paul, French & Co. ; Chicago, Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co.) The Worthington 
Company republish Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s pavegyric on Victor Hugo, which is cer- 

ainly one of the most systematic pieces of 
rbapsodic criticism that ever fluwed from pen to 
paper. It traces the development of the poet 
in a stream of grandiose superlatives which 
leave us in doubt whether he has given 
us the portraiture of a Titan or a cha riatan. 
New editions of Charles Lamb, or of selec- 
tions from him, appear to be more in vogue than 
ever. The latest published here is from the 
houee of the Messre. A. ©. Armstrong & Son, 
Mrs, Leicester's School, and Other Writings in 
Prose and Verse, by Charies Lamb, with intro- 
duction and notes by Alfred Ainger. The col- 
lection takes its name from the stories for chil- 
dren with which it begins, three of whicb are by 
Mary Lamb, and were by him rated higher than 
his own. Walter Savage Landor was no less 
enthusiastic. The edition seems to be prepared 








for the needs of the American readers and admir 
ers of Lamb, and does justice to the valuable re- 





searches and finds of Mr.J. E.Babson, of Chelsea” 
published by him in The Atlantic, n 1863, buj 
never, till now, recognized by name in England 
where his volume was published without name’ 
In William Ellery Channing’s John Brown 
and the Heroes of Harper’s Ferry. A Poem, it 
is not difficult to discover verses and passages 
not unworthy of the subject ; but, as a whole, the 
dramatic material is not brought together either 
in a dramatic or poetic manner. The action 
straggles, the rhythm is lost, and as for unity of 
poetic impression there is none. (Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co.) 





.... The second edition, revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to the end of the school year, of 
the History of the School of the Collegiate Re- 
Sormed Dutch Church in the City of New York, 
from 1633 to 1883, was prepared and ready for 
publication two years ago; but has only ap- 
peared in the market within the past few weeks, 
from the Aldine Press, 40 Vesey Street. The 
editor is Mr. H. W. Dunshee, the present Prin- 
cipal of the school, and it is published by the 
authority of the Consistory of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church, This second edition 
contains a Preface by the Rev. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, notes relating to the publication of the 
second edition, corrections in the first, and con- 
siderable other matter not found in the first. 
The history of the school, by Mr. Henry Webb 
Dunshee, is a work of much research, which has 
collected around the history of the school a large 
amount of valuable archwological and histocic 
matter relating to the planting and growth of 
the colony, as well as illustrative of the school 
and its affairs. What gives the history its at- 
traction for general readers is that it can 
show a fair claim tothe honor of being the 
oldest in the country. 1t bas a substantially un- 
broken history from 1633 down, and may reason- 
ably assert that it is the direct offshoot of the yet 
older school system of the parent Church in Hol- 
land. The volume in its present form contains 
the map made by F. Maerschajk, city surveyor, in 
1755, now in possession of the Trivity Church 
corporation, a view of New Amsterdam, as it 
was when the school was begun, and numerous 
other historical illustrations, among which is 
one of the Stuyvesant pear tree at the junction 
of Thirteenth Street and Third Avenue, near the 
Governor’s house. It was imported from Hol- 
land in 1647 and stood until 1867 when it was 
destroyed. As usual in works of this nature, 
the best part of them is in notes which it is dif- 
ficult to quote or to describe except in general 
terms. This history is well stocked with them, 
and thesc New Amsterdamers were capital peo- 
ple to figure in notes and stories, It is a book 
to be in the hands of every Knickerbocker. 


. Vol. XIV of the Tenth Census is a compi- 
lation of The United States Mining Laws and 
Regulations Thereunder, and State and Terri- 
torial Mining Laws; to which are Appended Lo- 
cal Mining Rules and Regulations. Compiled 
under the direction of the Hon. Clarence King, 
Special Agent, Tenth Census. (Government Print- 
ing Office.) The special value of this compilation 
is for legal reference and for the examination 
of tities ; for which last purpose it is a matter 
of permanent regret that so much of the ac- 
tion of local extemporized bodies is lost or de- 
stroyed. Enough remains to be of great assist- 
ance in the looking up and defirition of titles, 
and quite enough to throw a strong light on the 
rude state of society and justice which they 
represent. They are looked up and published 
in the Census exactly as they were found, with 
all the curiosities of phrase and spelling, and 
with the elementary notions of law, govern- 
ment, and public justice which prevailed in 
these regions. In this sociological view the por- 
tions relating to the local rules and regulations 
of the miners is the more interesting half of 
the volume, as it is a clever index of the people 
and of the rude society for which they did the 
best they knew how to do in these interesting 
extemporized codes. It is most instructive, in 
following them through, to note the gradual 
evolution of a fixed practice and settled code in 
the minds of men whose first step was to repeal 
all previous codes and to beginanew. The vast 
mass of matter is arranged systematically, and 
made available by a full index. 


...-Among the appropriate religious novelties 
of the season, we mention a series of attractive 
leaflets compiled and arranged by Miss Rose 
Pcrier, daintily tied with satin ribbon, and com- 
pored of poetic, devotional and Scriptural ex- 
tracts. The first is Sunrise; or Easter Tri- 
umph. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) From 
the same publishers is On Easter Day, a neatly 
illustrated Easter poem, by Margaret Sidney. 
From the same publishers, wiih similar 
attractive illustrations we have, bound in the 
same style, a leaflet entitled An Easter Rose, 
with an Easter poem by Sarah Prescott Kellogg. 
———In the same connection we mention three 
spirited and inspiring pcoms by May Riley 
Smith, published by the Mesers. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Lilies and Viokts for Easter Day. 
Most dainty of all is Silver Thoughts 
of Great Minds, an exquisite compilation 
of exquisite selections appropriate to the 
Easter season by Louisa 8. Houghton, 




















and published by the Messrs. White, Stokes 
& Allen. The selections are gems from 4 Kem- 
pis, Guyon, Grow, St. Augustine, Bunyan, Moli- 
nos the quietist, and Theologia Germanica, As 
to the type, paper, page and silver-tied brochure 
cover, nothing can be more refined. The 
same publishers issue Zaster Messengers. A New 
Poem of the Flowers, by Lucy Larcom, with 
designs of lilies, white daisies and grasses, jon- 
quils and crocuses, and sweet peas, by Susie 
Barstow Skelding. The work is uniform in 
style, size and form, with other work by Miss 
Skelding, published by this house. The binding 
is a novelty for which a patent has been asked. 


..Captain Jack Crawford, late Chief of 
Scouts, U. 8. Army,was first introduced to us as a 
new name to shine in tLe galaxy of Western dia- 
lect writers by his lines on the death of General 





r Custer, and by ** Rattling Joe’s Prayer,” which 


it has always been impossible for us to relieve 
from the charge of irreverence, even on the 
Rocky Mountain view of the matter. Those keen 
guardians of religious purity, the Messrs. Funk 
& Wagnalls, appear to have no difficulty on tbat 
score,and have published the poem in a collection 
entitled The Poet Scout. A Book of Song and 
Story. The collection is effective jor its rude 
and frontier simplicity, as well as by the charm 
of unaffected naturalness, which fails in some 
of the poems and they are not free from 
dull examples. We applaud the author's cold- 
water principles, his promise to a dying mother 
to abstain from intoxicants, his hatred of sensa- 
tionalism, his warning to boys of all ages to 
keep free of Dime Novels, ‘‘ Buffalo Bill” plays, 
and all theatrical nonsense of the kind, and bis 
declaration that boys who wander off on such 
flights end in ‘‘ washing dishes in some third- 
rate eating-house, just west of the Missouri”; 
and as to the poems, we admire them, too, in tha, 
sense of wonder which Samson may have felt in 
discovering honey in the carcass of a lion; not 
that the honey was exceptionably fine, but that 
any honey at all should be found in such a place. 


....-The Messrs. Prang’s Easter cards and 
tokens this spring abound in simple, pleasing, 
and effective designs. Elaborate, rich things, 
satin fringed, printed on satin, and mounted in 
rich and expensive ways, are found among them 
in sufficient variety to suit all tastes and the ca- 
pacity of all purses. What we mark, however, 
with most pleasure, is the return of the artists 
to simpler subjecta to supply them with their 
representative designs, and a larger and more 
exclusive use of the unfailing symbolism of the 
coming epringtide in connection with the relig- 
ious ideas and events commemorated in the 
Easter time. I-ilies, eggs, dove wings, mating 
birds, and young, fresh life, represented in end- 
less variety, supply the natural symbolism on 
which the whole series rests. The fancy cards 
are new and novel in design. Mrs. O. E. Whit 
ney has some neat and new designs, among 
these some flowers on birch bark. Walter Sat- 
erlee comes out with a series of Easter children. 
Birds are favorites with Mise Bridges and H. 
Giacomelli. Miss Matlack has a neat rendering 
of the egg and chicken symbol of the Resurrec- 
tion. Mr. T. 8. Matthews and Miss Cumins ap- 
pear with some appropriate working up of chil- 
dren, cherubs, butterflies and spring blossoms. 
We note, also, that Mr. Hamilton Gibson is rep- 
resented in the series, as a'so are Miss Helen W. 
Emery, Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey, Mrs. Phebe Jenks, and Mr. Henry Sand- 
ham. 


...-No more intelligent agricultural reports 
come to our office than those of the State of 
Connecticut. The Nineteenth Annual Report 
for 1885 lies be’ore us, with a large amount of 
intelligent opinion compiled from the observa- 
tions of practical agriculturiste, and with the 
tabulated results of farmers in various parts of 
the state, and the full and scientific tabulations of 
the Experiment Station at New Haven, together 
witb the comparative reports on artificial ma- 
nures, their cost, composition, and value. 
From the Commissioner of Massachusetts, the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, we have the Sevenieenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Statiscics of La- 
bor for that state. We notice that a very con- 
siderable space is given in the report to various 
forms of industrial co-operation. The subject 
is treated with great fuilness, in many lighte, in 
a report which occupies 236 octavo pages, and 
may be referred to asa standard, as well as the 
most recent discussion of thissubject. It is es- 
pecially valuable as containing a review of what 
has been done in this line in other parts of the 
world, and of the experiments made in this 
country. We have received the bound vol- 
ume of Littell’s Living Age for the four months 
ending with March, being Volume LIII in the 
Fifth Series, and from the beginning Volume 
CLXVIIL. (Boston: Littell & Co.) 


..The sixth volume of Leslie Stephen’s Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (Macmillan & Co.) 
is now out, and covers the part of the work 
from Bottomley to Browell inclusive. This sixth 
part contains a number of names which will be 
turned to with great interest. In letters the 
most distinguished is that of Charlotte Bronté, 
from the pen of Leslie Stephen himself. The 
Rey. William Hunt furnishes the article on Lord 











eS 
Brougham. In medicine we have Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, with his son of the same name, to illus. 
trate the science of chemistry. Robert Hunt, 
F. R.8., contributes the important article on 
Sir David Brewster, and Miss A. M. Clarke that 
on the astronomer David Bradley. The article 
on the martyr John Bradford is done by Mr, A. 
H. Bullen. The Boyles, in the line of the first 
Earl of Cork and in that of Owens are from the 
pen of F. F, Henderson. Americans wil] turn 
with interest to the article on the ill-fated Gen- 
eral Braddock, by H. Manners Chichester, The 
number appears in good time, and carries on 
by one step a work whoge completion is eagerly 
awaited and much needed as a standard work 
of reference done in the best way. 


..Six new numbers have been added by 
the ‘Wenen. Scribner to their ‘‘ Wonder Serigg ” 
— Wonders of Architecture, Translated from 
the French of M. L-févre, with a chapter added 
on English Architecture, by R. Donald; The 
Wonders 2f Water, from the French of Gaston 
Tissandier, edited with numerous additions by 
Schele De Vere, D.D., LL.D.; Adventures on 
the Great Hunting Ground of the World, by 
Victor Meunier; Wonders of the Auman Body, 
from the French of A. Le Pileur, Doc or of 
Medicine; Wonders of the Moon, translated 
from the French of Amedee Guullemin, by. Miss 
M. G. Mead, edited with additions by Maris 
Mitchell, of Vassar College; and Wonders of 
Italian Art, by Louis Viardot. 


..Mr. Oscar Fay Adams moves on steadily 
with the months in his poetic journey through 
the year, and now gives us in the third of his 
compilations, the songs of Morch, that debat- 
able border land of winds and flowers, which, 
when we have once pitched our praise of it in 
either key, resolves itself into the other. Mr, 
Adams’s collection is planted on this conception 
of the month as the sentimental clew of the col- 
lection. The collection is one that indivates en- 
terprising compilation, and is in many keys, 
colors and words. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


....The most complete, systematic and intelii- 
gently constructed aid to travel in our neigh- 
boring Republic which we have seen is The 
Mexican Guide, by Thomas A. Janvier. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) It is arranged fora trip to 
the city of Mexico, with hiuts and directions 
as to all points of need, or likely tc come into 
notice on the route. The larger part of the 
guide-book is descriptive and historical, relating 
to the city of Mexico and to places which can 
be reached from it in excursions of a few days 
duration or less. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentip intro- 
duced into the stze ana form os printing paper. the 
ola designations of 000ks, as 4f0, svo, 12mo, ete, 
atve so ttle indication of size that we shall hereasler 
forthe present, at least, give the measures O07 DoOKs in 
this list tn tnenes and quarters, he number first 
gwen is the lenoth. 


A Winter ip Central America and Mexico, By 
Helen J. Sanborn. P York: PR: S21. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard: and uF harles T. 
lingham.,. > 

Down the West Branch: gt r, Camps and Tramps 

hark es 2 


1% 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses 
for Young Children. By Horace Grant, 
th _ Arithmetic for Youog Children.” 
Awerican Edition. Edited by Willard Small. 
6x4, pp. 167. Thesame ..... eeeeseececs coccecee on 

Forgotten 7 8; or, An Keur with a Dic 
gone ary. Alfred Waites, author of “ The 
Student's "Eipaied Maaual.” hn. PP. = 
The same.. 

he Key vf Doctrine and Practice. Bi ‘the Rev. 

. H.R. Haweir, M.A., author e ac 4 
for the Times.” etc. 4% x34, 
don: Mr. enn new ork: chi: es T. 
Dilhnghaw.. .. 0% 

ementar Co-ordinate Geometry for ‘Col Legi- 

- ate and Private Study. By William Benjawin 
Smith. Ph. -D. 84x54, pp. xxx, 281. Boston: 
Ginn 





lo eeecesececccesecessscees soees Seeeesess 


sf ante of the Theory of the Newtonian Po. 
se “ten Function. By B. O. Pierce, Ph.D 8% 
x56, PP. x, 43. The Jame peececcccccerccceccece 160 


First Steps in Latin: £°e Complete Course in Lat- 


in for One Year. . Leighton, Ph.D. 
74x4%, PP. X, 6u7. & OS ticipate 12 
Selections from Latin Authors for Sight-Read- 
By E.T. Tomlinson. 7%4x4%, pp. xiv, 
a Toe BOME, ..... 200 coccccccccers: cocee soe 110 
1 3 of Three Coasts. By Helen Jackeon 
” ie ), author of “Ramons,” etc. 74x4%, 
pp. 418, Boston: Roberts Bros................ 1 59 


Prince Otto. A Romence, By Robert Lonis 

oe fae of “An Inland Voyage,” 
etc. 64x45. pp. 272. The same................ 10 
Madame Roland. ye Wemeiee Blind. 6%x4¥, 
wrii, 218. DPhesame...........+..c0.ccereeeee 
alks wie My ion _ William A. Boury, 
be A.M., . 66x44, pp. 266. The 
Compargtive Taverature, By Hutcheegn oem 


ohn L. author 
of, “The Histoncal Methed.” etc.” 16 x4é, 
pp. x. 40s. ew 


York: D. Appleton & Co..... 
The Elements of Fconomics. By Henry Dun- 
ping Macleod, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. 
Il. 74x4%, pp. xiv, 376. The s peves 
Don't! Directions for Avoiding Seappesstonien 
in Conduct and Common Errors of ga 
By Censor. 34x24, pp. lu. The same. 03 
les of Eccentric Life. By William A. Ham- 
™ mond — ara canes. Linon pp. Ww. uae 
same.. 
rial ‘Island. “England's Chronicle in 
The tomee By James F. Hunvewell, autnor of 
The Lands of Scott” etc. 96xb%. pp. 
Baten Ticknor & Uo........... 
nd Problems. B George Wills “Cooke. 
as of * talph Waldo Emerson: Gis Life, 
Writings and Philosophy.” etc. 744Xs%, PP- 
902, The Game. ..............ccccccccceseccsceeees 
The Days oy Rw syinais Wheel in New Eng- 
land. (T (T = — ‘tim meé Series.) 6%x4%, 
pp. vii, 2 “rh 


Statesn.an, Ph losov) er. ith Barracts 
ros. as Works and tik art Unpublished 

By Charles Burr Todd. 9x6, pp. in" ’ 
306. iNew ee santens  S. be Pata —_ 360 
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er Haven Songs. B 
Worse. 64x4, DP. x. 264. The nce 
Unwiee Laws, A Consideration vy the Opera- 
tions of a Protective ff Upon Industry, 
Commerce and Soriety. By Lewis H. Blair. 
7%4X5, pp. Vi, (78. MIE « oivopascascsscezee< 
ation of the Artist. -~ Ernest Ches- 

Te oat en sla hed by Glare Bell. 74 4x44, Po. 
nei. 827. London, Paris, New York ap el- 
bourne: Gaveelt & Cen BAMEOE... ccccccessee 
lomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard, 
hos of * Dawn,” etc. 734x5, pp. 32v. Th he 


J aanes Herbert 


Life and Adventures of Baron Trench. Trans- 
lated by > ) Ieananes. Vol. I. 5x3, 
pp. 192. The 6aMG.,.........--..secccoseceereeee 
© ing and ;-" Makin: B La 
Hq — Martin. Illustrated. 7 73¢x5. 4 
New York: O. Judd Co 


to Plant, and What to Do with Crops. B 
HON ark W. Johnson. Illustrated. 73¢x5, pp. 3. 


Cape Cod Cranberries. By, a > wets. Tilus- 
trated. 7x5, vp. 41. The same..... ........ 
im. An Atlantic Raving ‘By Justin H. 
McCarthy, M.P.. author of “An Outline of 
Trish History,” etc. 6%x4, pp. 119. New 
York: Harper & Brothers .........-.--....05 
The Choice of Books. By Frederic Harrison. 
6% x46 pp. 120. The same..... ..........06 oe 0 25 
Major Frank A Novel. Br A. L G. Bosboom 
J oussaint, author of “The Eagiish in komme.” 
ete. (Franklin Square Library,) 11x8, pp. 
4%. The same 
The Marriage Ring. A Series of fermene on the 
Relations of Married Life. the Rev. T. 


0 Qu 


De Witt Talmage, P.D. 734 can , Pp. 24. New 
York: J. 8. Oxilvie & Co... ..........scceccees 1 25 
Trade Folly. By a. pute. 7 i%, 
~~ p.%. The same.. cece oe 020 
Fe By the “Rev. ‘Samuel “Cox, D 
author =" A Commentary on the Book ~ 
Job,” e Oext. pp. xx, 455. New York: 


Thomas sWwnittake pnvesecennosesctoee seeccesece 25 
Commentary on the Ola Testament. Vol. VII. 
eremiah and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. 

714x4', pp. 472. New Vouk: ‘Phillips & a 
Ciacinnati: Cranston & Stow 

Histo hs the Christian yng ‘trem ‘its. Es. 
blishment by Christ toA.D. 1871. By 

Summerbell, D.D. 9x6. pp. 576. Cincinnati: 

The Chri tian Pulpit... 


Disenesions. on the Tnunity. ‘Chureh ‘Constitu- 
tions and een Sam and Human Deprav- 
ity. Bysoe ee and the Rev. 
J. M. zal, PB Cincinnati: 
theme e Sh... ab ewenedeninuagenennes 

Report of the Eighth pnts Meeting of the 
American Bar | ,wend at Saratoga 
Te y., August 2Qvth, and 2ist, 

9x: Pp. 474. Philsactpita, Dando 
Printing, —¥, REISER OO...00000 c00 ceccesce 

A Sindy of Eertive Christianity. By Lewis G. 

es. x54, pp. 319. Bostun: Index Asso- 


A on Gitzo for the Vacation Tourist in Eu- 
bh Maps. Edition for 188%. 6x3%, 
“4 es , ‘sr. goewe and New York: Hough. 

BE n, Mifflin & 

Kant’s Ethics. A y eae Exposition. By Noah 
Porter, President of Yale ae Rex. 
pp. xv, 249. Chicago: 8. C. Grigge & Co,..... 

The Marriage Ring. A Series of oe ses in 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. By T. DeWitt Tal- 
m«ge. ae i it New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls...........ccc.csseeeeeee 100 

Wonders of the Human_ Body. From the 
French of A. Le Pileur, Doctor of Medicine. 
Illustrated. 734x4%. pp. x1i, 256. New York: 
Charies Scribner's SODS.........6..seeeeseeeees 

A New Departure for Girls. By Margaret Sid- 
ney, author of *’ Five Line Peppers and 
How They Grew,” etc. Lilustrated. 73¢x5, 
pp. 97. Boston: D. Lothrop & Cc 

Heavenly Recognition. Discourres on Personal 
Immortality and Identity Atter This J.ife. 

McWhinvey, D.D., author 

Keason and Revelation, and in Hand.” 

New York: Fords, 


Carition Chorale, for the Chapel and Fireside. 
dited by Melancthon Wooleey Stryker 734 
x6, DP. 224. —_ _ = manana tee 

_ eee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





ST. GREGORY'S GUEST, AND RECENT 
POEMS. 


By JouN GREENLEAF WAITTIER. 16mo, parchment, 
$1.00. 
Mr. Whittier has here collected the poems he has 
written since the publication of “* The Bay of Seven 
Islands,” ia 1833. 


SIGNS AND SEASONS. 


By Joun Burrovucns, author of “Wake Robin,” 
“ Fresh Fields,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50, 
Contents: A Sharp Lookout; A Spray of Pine; 
Hard Fare; Tragedies of the Nesta; 4 Snow Storm: 
A Tarte of Msine Birch; Winter Neigh*ors; A Salt 
Breeze; Grzing Beli A River View: Bird Enemies; 
Phases of Farm Life; Roof-Tree. 


A delightful book of out-door and dcmestic life. 
CALIFORNIA. 


From the Conquest in 1&6 to the Beoned Vigilance 
Committee iu San Francisco, A Study of Ameri- 
can Character. Vol. VII in series of American 

Assistant 


Royce is a native ot sega 18 acquainted 
with’ the "State asacitizen, and by very careful te- 
—— he has collected in a s! ~~ volume _ the 
curious and remarkably instructive facts which 
the unique nistory of California offers. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Kast 17th St., New York. 


Popular Text Bonk. 


MESERVEW’S BOOK-KEEPING. Single 
entry tor Grammar Schools. Single and double entry 
for High Schools and Academies, used almost exclu- 
| in New England and very extensively in other 





Sen 4 for examination, Single Entry, 30 cents. Sia- 
#le and Double, 50 ccnts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ELSON’S 


“unday-“chool Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker “treet. New Verb. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co,, Bartford.Con, 





ue 














A New Volume of 


SPURGEON’ SERMONS, 


First Healing and then Service and 
other Sermons Preached in 1885, by C. 
H. Spurgeon, 12m0o....................-81 00 

Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884............. 1 

Hands full of Honey, and other 
Sermons preached in 1888............. 1 

BOvmsOSs 10 WOME ..00:000000sc0c0ssec0ee 10 

(Any vol, sold separately at 81.00.) 

Present Truth, recent Sermons.... 1 

Types and Emblems, (Sermons.) 1 

Sermon Notes, Gen. to Prov....... 1 


66 Eccles. to Mal..... 1 
Feathers for Arrows.............. <2 
— Ploughman’s Tatk......... 

6 Pictures.. 
en and Pictures, io one vol... 1 
Morning by ene el caoneeuna 7 
Evening by eae oe 2 
Lectures to Students.. 
Saint and Saviour..  . 


Gleanings Among Sheaves . sien 
>= gt & Commentaries 1 
eae seskuirea: El 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
*," Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LATE MRS. NULL. m rings re | 


der Grange,” “The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc, 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


ssssssssuasssss $8 & 


ete ewes 





“We con gratulate the novel.’ reader L the feast 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSS! "Fromsxcs | 


Harecoop. With an Introductory Note by Prof. 
Francis J. Child. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50 net. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: Gis Clients, 
Cares, and Wor ‘ From the Experience of 


Forty Years. By GEORGE 
Rag, author of “ Bullion’s Letters toa Bank Man- 
ager.”” With an American Preface by Brayton 
Ives, Ex-President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF TO-DAY: 
Mie Ema Se, Pi 


JaMEs MaRxk BaLpwin, B.A. With Preface and In- 
troduction by JamEes McCosa, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2. 


PERSIA: ‘The Land of the Imams: 


By James Bassett, late Missionary to Persia, 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY, or Fifly- 
Years’ March of the Republic. <.2%. 


DREEW 
CARNEGIE, 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


A DESPERATE CHANC 


VALENTINO, © 


*," These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway. New York. 


The Gaplain of the Janizaries. | 


A NOVEL BY JAMES M. LUDLOW. 


By Lievt. J. D. J. 
Ke..ey, 0.8, N-- 


By WILLIAM WALpDoRF AsToR. 
New and cheaper edition, $1.0. 





12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


This is a hietorical novel in the best sense, pecu- 
Hiarly happy in its choice of time and place, strong 
in its certral historical character, abounding in in- 
cident, rapid and stirring in action, animated and 
often brilliant in style. 

The independent mountaineers of Albania, the 
siege and fali of Constantinuple, the intrigue of 
Orientai domestic life, the discipline and traditions 
of the Janizaries, the wars and strategies and policy 
—all the shifting and brilliant action and picturesque 
surroundings that belong to the period, make a 
splendid setting for the pure and noble love tale 
which runs through all. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


755 Broadway, New York. 
CARTER & BRO., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


MABPER’S PER 5 











HARP. CAF ps, One Year.. 
HARP. : GAEL o. 
aH IN See 


MARPER & GROTHERS, FRAMKLIN SGUARE, RLY 





RECENT 


Al (| C nh | BOOKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 
may be had for #4 cents; condensed catalogue free. 


RAMBAUD’S RUSSIA. 


RAMBAUD’S Illustrated Hist. of RUSSIA 
from the Earliest Times to 1877, Translated by L. 
B, Lane, Complete in two large 12mo volumes, Long 
Primer type, with numerous fine illustrations and 
maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style. $1.75. 


The cheapest edition her-tofore obtainable has cost 
$6.00 (less than two yearsago it cost $18.0); this new 
ed: tion, which is really the BEST that has been pub- 
lished for popular use at any price, therefore places 
this magnificert work for the firat time within reach 
of the masses. 

“Rambanud’s is doubtless the best history of Russi. 
in any language. M. Ramvaud is admitted to stand at 
the head of European authorities on his chosen sub- 
ject, is familiar with ths whole mass of documentary 
and official materials, has alarge acquaintance with 
Russian literature, and has skillfully assimilated 
vast storesuf information into an orderly and vigor- 
ous varrative. Russian history begins almost in 
myth, proceeds into a wilderness of conflicting tradi- 
tions, and emerges into aclear light only in compara- 
tively recent times. It is studded with imposing per- 
sonalitiesand darkened by hideous crimes; striking 
events make it dramatic, the sufferings of a great peo- 
ple lend it pathos; the unrest of the present hour and 
the uncertain outlook for to-morrow invest it with 
deep interest. M. Rambaud puts the reader's mind 
fully in train to consider the situation of the hour. 
Altogether this is a work that may be read uniformly 
with profit and often with interest: an authority that 
may be consulted with confidence; filling an impor. 
tant place on the historical shelf.”—7'he Literary 

World, Boston. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Beautifol Homes, The Apt of Beautifying Subur- 
_ 3 -y Ca. By Franx J. Soorr. Fioely 


Aldens Cyclo od a of Universal & t 
vil. each 15 cents; — I a | Bie cach 


5” 
Classic Comedies. By Goldami 
Jobuson, fine rat i tovs, 6 6" ‘ate “Sheridaa, one 
Essays of in, = akdtoenest edition 


ays and Bird” Notes, 


pd Tay ‘from Babel. By J. McNair Wright. 6 ' ct 
at Tommy Did. By Emily Huntington Miller, 


illvetrated, 40) ¢ 
Complete Works ‘of John Ruskin, The best 


American edition. re vols, 318.00 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227. 298 Pear] St., New York. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. James G. Barve from U, 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 


wee BratEs SENATE, 2 
TON, D. C., June 16 5) 
My Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E. Gant, of 5 West 42d Street, 
-, is a very conscientious and painstaking book- 
- Ihave known him well fora number of years 
and have made many purchases of books tnrough 
m He was for a number of years, also. the me 
dium used by General, Garfield for such books as he 
desired. I only desire to say that should you wish 
to purchase any books at aay time you will find Mr 
Grant. in every respect, reliable and srustworthy. 


Yours Res . 
Hon. o*. G. Blaine, Winoan tess. 
Augusta, Me. 





tw” Whenever you need a book of any description, 
call on or aren. F. &. GRANT, 


est 42d Street, New York. 


Juat raise, ween KS FOR THE 
Books ra Boo 





BIBLIOPHILE. 


as 2m0, 
~Sy .Wv, For sale by all bookssllers. 
or sent, pot free. 


0.5: COOMBES Publisher, 
5 East 17th Street, New York. 


ae Journals and 
J SO te 





of a It 

each of the foll ne ; well-known editors. 

H. CLAY TRUMBU D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
Tt Philadel hee 

HENRY M. DEXT D.D., of Tae Congregationalist, 


Boston, 

8. J. BARROWS D.D., of The Christian , Bost 
- TRENZDS Pk brim, D.D., of The 4-3 k Ob- 
Ww BIGH C.D. D..ot The Kaaminer, New York. 

ED AY FIED, .of The Evangelist, N N. Y 


HEN D.D., 
BUCKLEY, 1 Db oO ihe Onriatian Avocet i. z 
GeOnGe 8 LLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 


New = 
RY C. BOWEN, of The sndepontent, New York, 
WM © GHAY. Pb.D., of Tne inter wr, cago. 
J. at eee D:D., of The Herald and Presbyter 
ncinnati 
ALC | — all D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nein 
ves a likeness of the editor 
of esc paper, bu tales Ls rk-+ ted La pomaile re re 
D mcton ¢ 6 first pare o Paper itec 
ed no Panne te make he lll TRS 
arowt atintnct ery one of the kind ever produe c a by 


hic process. 
ety ~~ ceure (size, Le by twenty-«! t 
inches) will be = yo? pecked Postage preraid 
to any ceutat and.f 
any one recei ing nt is not ah y saint + it may be re- 
turned. and the money will ‘unded 

THE pbaltsccn nerdy 

?. O. Box 2787. New Vork. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers. N. Y. 





A book of 100 pages. The 
A to best sonal beg on covertiont 
cone ale, experi- 
se. It con- 
TISIN tains Tiste of ReWnpEDer’ 
andestimates of the cost 

ertis' Th 


tiser who wants to spend one dollar, fads in it th 
infocoaiionte pend one dollar, finds in it the 


Rus to any address for wate ryt nul 


NE way toad a 
BUREADO, 10 Spruce St. fed ody ©. Square), iN 








J. CHURCH CO.. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


MUSIC. 
The Newest Songs! 


READY IN APRIL, 








THE 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


Mes. Lowky nthe Doine’s NEW Book of Sun- 
day-echool Sones, It is fully equal to any of their 
ormer ular works. 

Thi Song Book embracesa number of NEW 


NEW ty It is sure to and will create a 
NEW interest in the Song lease It will be sold at 
a NEW price, 


$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
me copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 


Specimen pages sent free on request, 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., N. Y.; 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS. Acts. 


orm pay By goovpaes for As Colleges. 
at of Good | Schools fi — to Parents. 


sch wersy ren d 80 
Scboo) and Kinde: arten Material, 
J. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14th Street, N. ¥. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Teachers. tu 
AGENCY oupplics rofeseors. Teache u 
tors. Covenneases, <8 , to Colleges, Schools and 
ilies. Apply to 
MRS. M. 4, FOONG-LULTON, 
m Square, New York 


Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMOND H. BENNETT, Dear. 


A YOUNG LADY, a college graduate, wishes a 
position in aschool in the New England or Middle 
States. Can teach English branches, eciences, Latin 
end Wyrm References given, Address Miss 

, 108 Liberty Street, New Haven, Conn, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


pplies schools wi bh pomticus 
Send forcircular. £. 5. Fisk, 3 Weesent nt Place. Boston, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


In the country near Philadelph‘a, Under care of 
Friends, but open toall. Nuwber limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library, 15,000 vols. La ° 
a ee and Observatory, Make early arp 

ation for next catalogues sdd Tess 
{SA aU BHARPLESS, Dean, Moverford College, Pa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Boston. llv Tremont Street. Teachers want 
Blanks free. Information of vacancies paid for, 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, PAUL, 
G en City, L. I.. Diocese of I.ong istane. 
































opens Sep —— qomprete. Healthful 
location. "Facilities unsv tent staf of 
po ilitar officer sy AS 8. Gov 
ernmep rms #40 & S zoor r furt articu- 
lars apply ay CHARLES | STURTEVANT MOORE, A 

B. (Harvard). Head M 





UNION TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


Provides schools wi hers, teachers with schools 
Apply to W. D KERR. acy Astor Place, New York, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, LY ten weeks’ ae 4 master either of these 
languages a for every-day and business con- 
versation, 4 r. Ricn, S. Ross: NTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction exer.ises. Sample copy, 
art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


uae C0. 
Herald Building. “ Boston, Mase 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, C. 
ogers both sexes the ' 
cational advanti 
# st thelowest cost.Heaith- 
0 saloons; best re- 


ligious influences; gipstixe atudice, “14 = eae mg 
year. Oalendar sent f — by b.T.M 8ec’ 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF ieee. alae Me Col- 
lewe management. New building. Superior instruction 
in Theo oice Cul- 


ture, tld Organ, 

eaters Oberlin. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES Etc. 

R. U. GOING «<< . MARRIED? '2.°° 


DER. 37 Jonp Mt.. N.Y., supplies Wepprye eae 




















AGENTS. 


IT Ph {Sicrhicer Patten eaitas ese: 


WANTED LADY Active and intelligent, to re- 
a hy n her own locality an 

old firm. References required. Permanent position 
and Rood salary. GAY & BROS.. 14 Barclay St. N. Y. 











Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Poots and Shoes. 


Tam pow msnvfecturing them on a large scal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to ail applicants price-lists, tull instructions for self-measu1 ement for mer, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
— I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


oods in an 
oihers a pnd Paice. Those who desri:e 
a will give 


besntt ‘ul, use 


we 


comer. a and nd my lowest class goods are superior in ever, 


reepect to all 


ts and rhoes should rend for my /ree illuetiatcd vam- 


2h 4, that is required, It will pay you to send tor the pamphlets. 
> leather of all kinds a ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


SERRA I pote New oe oag Mensa! ere Hee Yoon PEND = Boots and Shoes and Patent 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 


NOONDAY SERVICES IN OLD 
TRINITY. 


BY THE REV. 





J. W. BONHAM. 





On Monday, April 12th, Father Osborne, of 
Boston, Mass., commenced his noonday mission 
to men only in Trinity Episcopal church, 
Broadway. He is about fifty years of 
age, and six feet in hight. His hair is iron 
gray, his face smooth, his countenance pater- 
nal, and his perceptive and reflective and social 
faculties are harmoniously balanced. His eyes 
are blue, and his expression benevolent ; and his 
high forehead and strongly marked features in- 
dicate that he is a man of marked ability. His 
appearance is magisterial and his presence com- 
manding, and his movements indicate that he 
possesses great decision. His complexion is 
florid and his temperament active; and, like 
Canon Liddon, of St. Paul’s, London, with a 
bowed head and quick step, ina long cassock 
and shorter surplice, he proceeds from the rob- 
ing room to the pulpit. 

In a subdued and devotional tone he offers 
prayer for specific blessings, after which, in a 
calm voice, he announces his text and com- 
mences his sermon. He stands erect, makes 
but few gestures, and usually emphasizes by a 
rising and falling movement of his head and 
shoulders. His volume of voice gradually in- 
creases until it rings through the church lke 
the sound of a clarion; and at times his ready 
flow of language resembles an overflowing freshet 
sweeping away whatever may oppose its pro- 
gress. Without the least hesitancy he pro- 
gresses in his argument or description or appeal, 
and his earnestness of utterance and intensity 
of accentuation, make it evident that he speaks 
with the force of personal conviction. 

Father Osborne is a member of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cow- 
ley, Oxford, England; and “The Cow- 
ley Fathers’ who were rich, and those who 
were poor, consecrated their possessions and 
themselves to glorify the Saviour; and Father 
Osborne’s sermonsin Trinity Church, and his 
addresses in behalf of the Church Temperance 
Society, indicate that he does not sheathe the 
two-edged sword of Truth in the scabbard of 
‘*man-fear” ; and when his descriptions of trans- 
gressors are painful to listen to, bis intense 
earnestness and faithfulness convince his hear- 
ers that heis uttering warnings for their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. His series of ser- 
mons in Trinity Church arrested and held the 
attention of those who were present. Daily the 
congregation increased, and included represen- 
tative men from the centers of commerce. 
Among them were a few clergymen; others 
would gladly have found it ‘* good to be there,” 
but were detained by Lenten duties in their own 
churches. The devout attention of the large 
congregations in Trinity Church, who listened 
to Father Usborne’s sermons on *‘ The Battle of 
the Cross of Christ,” the opposing forces, how 
to overcome them, and the certainty of final 
victory, made it evident that, when a preacher 
depicts the sins committed by persons before 
him, and faithfully but kindly warns them of 
their guiltand danger, that they may be cleansed 
from the former and escape the latter, they listen 
with both patience and gratitude. Thus saith the 
Lord, **Preach the preaching that I bid thee.” 
May this be every preacher's motto; for he is 
not responsible for the nature of his message, 
but only for its faithful proclamation. His 
specifications of the consideration that husbands 
should show to their wives were of a very prac- 
tical character. The inquity of pre-natal mur- 
der and the guilt of the murderers were fear- 
lessly proclaimed. Married or single men who 
perpetuate ‘‘ the social evil” were depicted as 
meriting execration. To different classes of 

domestic transgressors, he did not “‘ prophesy 
smooth things,” nor cry ‘‘ peace, peace, when 

God hath not spoken peace.” 

His sermon on Monday was based on I, Cor. 
xii, 23. The theme was “The Battle og 
the Cross of Christ.” In the introduction the 
preavher said: Men take delight in watching a 
fight, which soon attracts a crowd. If a spectator 
wishes that some one would separate the com- 
batants, he makes no effort to do so; for he de- 
sires to see which of the two will be the victor. 
When two nations are engaged in battle, the pa- 
pers describing the progress of the conflict are 
read with avidity. How great the interest mani- 
fested at the present time respecting the conflict 
between labor and capital! There is within man 
a natural desire to contend ; and there is one bat- 
tle in which all men are called to take an active 

part—viz. : 

‘* THE BATTLE OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST.” 


Net long ago Father Osborne was baptiziag a 
child, and when about to make upon bis forehead 
the sign of the crozs, the child struck up his lit- 
tle hand as if unwilling to receive the sign that 
he was to become Christ’s faithful soldier. This 
unconscious act of the little one indicated the 
natural opposition of the human heart to the 


for from the battle of the cross many shrink. 
The sermon on Monday described 

MAN’S INTELLECTUAL CONFLICT WITH CHBIST’S 

DEITY. 

The Jews, who were wilfully blind, would not 
see the Saviour’s Deity. The proud Greeks 
would not believe that the crucified Messiah was 
the Deity incarnate, and proclaimed the Gospel 
* foolishness.” If we leave out of Christ’s life 
his Godhead, he is to us an ordinary mortal and 
his death of no account. But if we believe that 
Christ was Immanuel, we see in his life and 
death the revelation of God's *‘ good will toward 
men.” From this intellectual battle many de- 
sire to be excused ; but it isa personal conflict, 
and a battle to be fought in the country in which 
we live. The preacher closed his sermon by 
showing that the battle of the intellect is a bat- 
tle of humility, a battle of suffering, a battle of 
hope, and the battle that brings a sure reward. 

THE BATTLE OF THE CROSS IN THE SOUL, 
Father Osborne’s sermon to business men, on 
Tuesday, was based on Ezekiel xvii, 14: ‘* Be- 
hold, all souls are mine saith the Lord.” The 
introduction showed wherein the functions of 
the soul differ from those of the mind; for the 
intellectual eye perceives, but the soul loves or 
hates ; and becaus: the life of the soul is deeper 
and more intense than the life of the mind, in 
popular phrase we say of one man “he is a 
noble soul”; but of a mean man ‘‘he has no 
soul.” The sermon set forth that the battle of 
the Cross in the soul is more formidable, and 
the conflict greater than in the intellect, and 
specified the difficulties of the struggle and how 
to overcome them. 

The Saviour of men was the model man; and 
his human intellect and soul and will always 
harmonized with the Divine will; and he ex- 
pressed his acquiescence, saying: ‘*Thy will, O 
Lord, be done.” It is a great achievement for a 
man to yield his will to the will of God, and to 
learn at the cross of Christ how to find rest for 
his agita‘ed soul. God gave man freedom of 
will tu choose or to refuse, in order that he 
might not be a mere human machine, destitute 
of the power to love what he admires, and to 
repel what he hates. With great fervor and 
fluency the preacher emphasized the blessed- 
ness of harmony between the human will of 
man and the holy will of God. Whoever sin- 
cerely says, *‘I delight to do thy will, O God,” 
his soul revolves in the sphere of celestial har- 
mony. 

THE BATTLE OF THE CROSS IN THE BODY. 

The sermon on Wednesday was based on 
Philippians iii, 18, 19; and in scathing tones the 
preacher denounced certain sions, and their 
blighting effects on the body and mind of who- 
ever lives to gratify his lower nature. With 
great plainness, combined with great prudence, 
he alluded to sins committed by young men, 
men of middle age, and men of maturity ; and 
showed that men whose primary object of life is 
pleasure are the most wretched of their race. 
The judgments of Goi that overwhelmed sinners 
in times past were cited as solemn warnings to 
those who live to gratify the passions, and who 
mind only earthly things; and he thanked God 
that in the battle of the Cross with bodily appe- 
tites he had given many strength to conquer 
the world, the flesh and the Devil. 

THE BATTLE OF THE CROSS IN THE HOME, 


Father Osborne’s sermon on man’s domestic 
duties, was preached Thursday, and was 
based on the command: “ Go to thy home, and 
tell what the Lord hath done for thee.” (St: 
Matthew v, 19.) The Gospel, said the preacher, 
teaches the oblation of self for the good of 
others. Christ sacrificed his all for us, and bis 
Cross teaches us to put self away and to bring 
every faculty of mind and body into subjection 
to Christ. The preacher said that, if he had a 
daughter, and a gentleman should ask his con- 
sent to marry her, the first question he would 
ask him would be: ‘Where do you propose to 
live?” If he should answer, “At a hotel or a 
boarding house,” under no circumstances would 
he consent that his daughter marry any man 
who could not provide a home for her, however 
humble. He said that to live at hotels, or board- 
ing houses might save some trouble, but life 
where children are not welcome is not ‘home 
life” ; and a place where children are not well 
come is not a home. 

On Friday, Father Osborne’s subject was: 

“Tae BaTTLe OF THE Cross IN BusINeEss.” 

The sermon was based on the Saviour’s decla- 
ration: *‘ A rich man shali hardly enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” (St. Matt. xix, 23.) He ex- 
plained that his text did not teach that it is im- 
possible for a rich man to be saved, but that he 
can be saved only as the result of a struggle 
with mammon. He alluded to the desire to be 
wealthy, as contained in the expressions: “If I 
were rich,” and **WhenI am rich,” etc. The 
necessity of the conflict may be seen: First, in 
the fact that the end of true life is the soul rising 
to God; and man’s life in every relation should 
lead to this. Second, man’s life in his business 
is disappointing and the world deceives him. 
Money getting, is 20 absorbing that many say: 
“TI have no time to attend to religion. Money 


are making haste to be rich, say: ‘‘I have no 
time to attend to statesmanship " ; and unprinci- 
pled men are among those who attend > the civic 
affairs of the city. Money gettiug is also de- 
moralizing ; whether it need be is another ques- 
tion ; but, as a matter of fact, contact with that 
which is less than ourselves cannot elevate ; and 
ao minds gifted, noble, generous, become feeble, 
dwarfed, coutracted. And from this follows 
a lower standard of right and wrong. 

The question asked is not, ‘Isit right,” but 
“Will it pay?” ‘‘Is there any money in it?” In 
order to be rich many stoop to “‘ sharp practice” 
and acts of “‘ low cunning,” and to gratify self. 
ishness commit deeds of cruelty. The great- 
ness of a financial transaction does not make the 
action right. The preacher referred to the 
commercial gambler who “‘ waters stocks,” and 
to the man at Five Points who “waters milk” ; 
to the man who makes a contract but fails to 
keep it; and, to show that trifling acts lead to 
great dishonesty, he referred to the man who 
occupied a position of trust in Boston, who stole 
a fellow employés banana; and the number of 
clerks in the establishment looked up to the man 
who was guilty of petty theft as their model of 
integrity! Even some who profess to be relig- 
ious have taken a low view of business honesty. 
To stand alone among business men and shun 
dishonorable transactions involves a real con- 
flict. In closing the sermon, Father Osborne 
alluded to the result of money gained wrongly. 
He mentioned the story concerning the history 
of the thirty pieces of silver, the amount re- 
ceived by Judas as the reward for his treachery ; 
the curse of sacrilege; the .warriors who 
placed their bullet shattered banners on the 
altar, after which they were suspended in the 
church as sacred relics of fierce conflict with 
foes. He showed that, at last, not he who has 
been admired and flattered will receive the crown 
of victory, but “‘ he that overcometh.” In tones 
of intense earnestness he implored his hearers 
to faithfully fight the battle of the cross in their 
commercial transactions, that they may exclaim, 
«have fought a good fight” ; and, when Christ 
appears, receive the crown of life that fadeth 
not away. 

THE BATTLE OF THE CROSS IN SOCIETY. 


_ The closing sermon of the series was preached 
Saturday, April 17th, and based on the Saviour’s 
words : ‘*‘ Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.” (St. Mark, viii, 38.) After reading the con- 
text, Father Osborne asked : “‘ Has any one ever 
realized the ideal in these words? St.Paul, con- 
templating Rome, then the city of the world, and 
the cross of Jesus, said, ‘‘I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ”; and that gallant soldier 
of Christ, having fought the battle of the cross 
in his own mind and soul and body, fought it 
also in society. 
The sermon set forth first, that in society the 
battle has a tremendous field, unlimited in ex- 
tent, and meets us everywhere. The mind bows 
before it, the soul is sacrificed to it, and in some 
degree it restrains the body. Its maxims rule 
the home, and, in some degree, control even 
business. Second, the battle of the cross isa 
great battle; for here personal interest is 
brought to bear, and the results of personal in- 
finence are lasting for good or for evil. Third, 
the influence of society is antagonistic to the 
cross, for it lives for this world, it is luxurious 
and selfish, it refuses to take trouble, and is 
characterized by laziness and laxurious indulg- 
ence, and will not practice self-denial for their 
own or others’ good. The battle of the cross in 
society is, fourth, a solitary battle. In this is 
its chief hardness. Even apart from those who 
are known as religious people, the combatant 
must stand forth and contend alone ; and he re- 
quires great moral courage to patiently bear the 
accusations that he is proud and self-righteous. 
Because you will not accept the maxims of so- 
ciety, nor court its friendship, and will shield 
your home from “the fast man,” and refuse its 
methods of business, and despise its luxury, 
you will be thought and called ‘a fool”; and 
society will not forgive the man who holds it in 
contempt. 

Tne preacher urged the Christian to fight 
manfully the battle of the cross in the body 
with hopefulness, for there is power in it; and 
gave illustrations from sacred and secular his- 
tory what one person, by God’s strength and in 
Christ's name, might do, as illustrated by Jero- 
boam ; and by Telemachus, through whom the 
cruel slaughter at the Coliseum in Rome and 
the cruel games were brought to an end; and by 
John Wylie, and a young Christian whose influ- 
ence, years ago, had beneficially affected the 
preacher. He then encouragingly said that 
‘this battle of the cross in society is not really 
solitary,” and that to sustain us we have the 
Communion of Saints ; and referred to the 7,000 
who had not bowed to the idol Baal in the days 
of the Prophet Elijah, who was not left to con- 
tend alone ; also that the Christian warrior has 
the presence of him who first fought this battle 
with society. At the final review the victors 
will be recognized by the King of Kings, and 
receive the crown of victory. After the hymn, 
‘*Nearer, my God, to thee,” and a brief prayer, 








warfare of which Christ's cross is the symbol, 





is close at hand; God is faraway. Others, who 
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congregation, whose thoughtful faces showed 
how deeply they had been impressed by the 
preacher's earnest words of warning and en- 
couragement, quietly left the church; ang 
many doubtless resolved, by divine aid, to faith- 
fully fight the battle of the cross in society, 





THe Baptist Year Book for 1886 shows 
that there are, North and South, 28,953 Regular 
Baptist churches, an increase of 354. The num- 
ber of ordained ministers is 16,191, a loss of 487, 
The number of baptisms reported is 135,840, a 
hundred more than in the previous year. The 
number of churchmembers is 2,572,238, a gain 
of 64,485. The amount raised for pastor’s sala. 
ries and church expenses was $4,924,553. The 
missionary contributions aggregated $709,163 ; 
for educational purposes, $112,260. The Sun- 
day-schools number 12,550, with 858,969 schol- 
ars. Of educational institutions there are six 
theological seminaries, with an attendance of 
445 students; 29 universities and colleges, with 
4,482 students ; 27 seminaries for female educa- 
tion exclusively, with 3,238 students; 44 acade- 
mies, with 4,841 students; and 19 ip- 
stitutions for the colored race and Indians, with 
3,420 students ; making a total of 125 institu- 
tions and 16,426 students. Upwards of 1,500 
students are preparing for the ministry. 


...-At a conference of United Presbyterians, 
opposed to the use of instrumental music in 
public worship, held recently in Pittsburgh, a 
series of resolutions was adopted setting forth 
the principles of the Convention_and demanding 
the authoritative exclusion of instrumental music 
from the worship of God in the United Presby- 
terian Church, as necessary to ‘‘the final and 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty by which for 
years the Church has been agitated.” Repre- 
sentation to this effect is to be made to the next 
General Assembly, and if the Assembly refuses 
to comply with the request then the “ painful 
necessity” will arise of ‘‘ choosing between obe- 
dience to the authority of Christ and acquies- 
cence in such refusal.” The second Wednesday 
of May is set apart as a day of special prayer 
for the presence and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the next General Assembly. The plan 
of an organization, to be called ‘“‘The Solemn 
League of Covenanters,’ was considered by the 
Convention and referred to a committee with 
power. 


.-..Canon Farrar recently preached a sermon 

against the Romanizing tendencies of the High 
Church party. He said: 

“If the Churen of England were to become only 
a clergy church, if its doctrines were to depend on 
counting the votes of the clergy who patronize its 
religious newspapers, if it were a Church which, 
forgetting the rock from which it was hewn, and the 
hole of the pit from which it was digged, tried to 
turn its back on these essential truths of the Gospel 
and the primitive Christianity which the Reforma- 
tion rescued out of the seething corruption of error 
and apostasy, I, for one, would shake off the dust of 
my feet against such a Church as that, and leave it 
for some truer Church; for some Church which 
should write over its portals the two command- 
ments and the eight beatitudes; for some Church 
which would give me that liberty wherewith Christ 
hath set me free.” 

He said the doctrines of the extreme phase of 
the Romeward drift were the antithesis of those 
of the Early Church and the true English 
Church. 


....The Gladstone Irish Land scheme will have 
a very serious effect, it is thought, on the Lrish 
Episcopal Church. The clergy seem ‘to agree 
that expropriation will almost obliterate the 
Church. One of them says: 

** If the landlords are bought out, I estimate that 
in strictly country parts three-fourths of our 
churches mu t be closed or only used for occasional 
services.” 


-»»-Mr. Moody is to bein Chicago, the first 
week in May, to take up the work begun by 
Messrs. Jones and Small, after a week of services 
by Mesers. Sayford and Turner. Admission at 
the evening meetings is to be by ticket only, for 
the first half hour. Mr. Moody desires to make 
the campaign a very vigorous one. 


...»Here is a sentence or two from the Balti- 
more Catholic decrees : 
** We earnestly appeal to all Catholics, without 
distinction, not only to take no part in any move 
ment tending toward a relaxation of the observance 
of Sunday, but to use their influence and power a8 
cituzens to resist in the opposite direction. Let them 
make it not only a day of rest, but also a day of 
prayer.” 


..--The Moravian Church in the United States 
reports for its two districts-the Northern and the 
Southern—10, 296 communicsents—an increase of 
115 ; 1,456 non- communicants, and 5,022 children, 
making a total of 16,775 in the Church commu- 
nity against 16,895 in 1884. There are about 
sixty pastors. 


....The Seventh Catholic Provincial Council 
of Canada will meet in Quebec, May 380th, It 
is understood that the Canadian Church is to 
be provided with a constitution similar to that 
of the Church in this country. 





the benediction was pronounced ; and the large 





...The Queen was very much attached to the 
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jate Principal Tulloch, of the Church of Scot- 
ind, and bas written both to the widow and the 
gon to express her sense of loss in the death of 
that “dear distinguished” man, 


Missions 


{Tax observance of the Week of Prayer among 
the Evangelical Nestorians in Urumiah has been 
followed this year by an unusually powerful out- 

uring of God’s Spirit. Some twelve or fifteen 
villages have enjoyed a revival of almost un- 
precedented depth and extent. The places of 
yorship have been found too small to contain the 
congregations. The number of inquirers has 
peen very large; in the larger villages as many 
as 90 and 100. There have been some very 
striking conversions, and not a few backsliders 
reclaimed. It is too soon to form an opinion 
of the actual results ; but,tne probability is that 
the accessions to the churches will reach a 
figure this year higher than in any previous 
year. In one church the number of candidates 
already examined and propounded for reception 
after three months’ trial, is 19; in another, 39; 
in another, out of 80 applicants, about 50 
approved; in another large church 
it will probably be no lessthan 50 or 60- 
This revival has had two noticeable features. 
One is the zeal and activity of the church- 
members, visiting from house to house, con- 
straining their neighbors to attend the services, 
and laboring with them to surrender themselves to 
Christ. Companies of men and women have thus 
helped forward the Lord’s work in their own 
and other villages. Even companies of chil- 
dren from the schools, in some places, have gone 
about from house to house reading a chapter 
from the Bible, singing a hymn and offering a 
prayer. The other striking characteristic of 
the work has been the stand taken on temper- 
ance. Very many have confessed that their 
habits of convivial wine drinking have been 
their great hindrance hitherto. Some inveter- 
ate topers have been hopefally reclaimed. All 
who enter the Church now come in under the 
temperance pledge. There has been a wonder- 
ful growth of public sentiment in this matters 
The reports for the year 1885 show the total 
number of churchmembers to be 1,730 ; received 
last year 156; attendants on worship, 4,654; 
pupils under instruction, 1,891; native contri- 
butions for gospel work about $1,800. 








....A letter from a missionary in Harput, 
dated March 16th, gives us the following 
account of persecutions of Christians : 


“A few months since, an Abyssinian woman came 
to this city with her husband, who was a Christian, 
They were married in Tarsus two or three years 
ago. When the Turks here saw a black woman the 
wife of a Christian, they were suspicious that a 
Mohammedan had fallen from grace; for all the col- 
ored people of this section are Mohammedans, The 
wife and mother was arrested and shut up in the 
house of the Turkish priest in Mezereh. She was 
very ili, Her ,uother-in-law, a Christian, visited 
her ani gave her some medicine. She was at once 
arrested for attempting to poisen the prisoner, and 
was locked up in the woman’s prison. The husband 
of the black woman was also imprisoned for prose- 
lyting, 

“The Abyssinian was told, if she would renounce 
her Christianity and become a Mohammedan, she 
would be given her liberty with money, a husband 
and a house; but, if she refused to do this, her life 
would be forfeited. She had a cross hung to achain 
about her neck, She took this cross in her hand, 
pressed it to her lips, and said: * You may kill me; 
but I will cling to this cross as long as I have life. 
Tais is my trust.’ At another time, when an official 
Was urging her to renounce her Christianity, becom- 
ing exasperated by her firmness,he said: ‘Then 
prepare to die,’ and drew his sword. She immedi- 
ately got down upon her hands and knees, stretched 
out her neck and waited for the stroke that should 
behead her. He did not strike. In the meantime, 
her friends were doing all they could to 
find evidence that she had never been a 
Moslem, A courier was sent to Diarbexkir, where is 
the court of appeal for this region, and telegraph 
messages were also sent to the man in Adina by 
whom the prisoner was brought up. One of her 
friends received a dispatch from him, that declared 
her to have always been a Christian. The Turks 
refused to accept this, saying it was not official. A 
little later on,the prisoners were suddenly set at 
liberty. Itis believed that an official message came 
from Adina, Even then, her friends dare not have 
hercome up to Harput, only three miles, for fear 
that her life would be taken on the way. So she 
Was concealed at Mezereh for a few days, until the 
excitement died down; then she was taken up by an 
Unfrequented back way to this city. During the 
past month, one of the Christian Protestant schools, 
and one chapel have been closed by government 
Officials. By treaty, this government gives all reli- 
gious denominations the highest privileges of edu- 
cation and worship; tn actual practice, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a permit to open a school of any 
kind, or to build a chapel. The American mission- 
aries here would meet with the same, if not more 
Opposition than the natives do, only the Turks 
feel that there is a strong government back of the 
Americans that will take their part if they are 
Openly opposed. Fhe sympathy of the Americans 
with the Armenians secure for this tax-oppreseed 
People many privileges that otherwise would be 
denied them. 

“All this in a land that claims itself the champion 
ef religious liberty.” 








ews of the Werk, 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue Blair Education Bill, which was taken 
from the House Committee on Education and 
placed in the hands of the Committee on Labor, 
has been reported unfavorably by @ strict party 
vote. Mr. Daniel, of Virginia, then moved the 
appointment of a subcommittee to report a sub- 
stitute providing that the net proceeds of the 
sales of public lands shall be devoted to the 
support of common schools in the states and 
territories. Mr. James then tried to have the 
bill reported to the House without recommend- 
ation, but a motion to adjourn was carried be- 
fore action could be taken. The Education 
Committee also wrestled with the Blair bill on 
the 16th, After a lively debate a motion was 
carried to report the bill adversely ; but upon 
an appeal from the minority that action was 
reversed, and it was agreed to consider the bills 
by seetions. The first section was undisposed 
of when the Committee adjourned until next 
Friday. 





-..-On April 16th the House adopted without 
a division the resolution of Mr. Dingley, re, 
ported from the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
It calis upon the President for any information 
in his possession relative to the acts of the 
Dominion authorities in excluding American 
fishing vessels from Canadian ports, or prevent- 
ing them from enjoying other rights and privi- 
leges which Canadian and other British vessels 
are permitted freely to enjoy iu the ports of the 
United States. The resolution also requests the 
President to inform the House as to “ what steps 
have been taken to bring such unwarrantable 
and unfriendly acts of the Dominion authori 
ties to the attention of the British Govern- 
ment.” 


...-The President has appointed Senator 
Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to be United 
States Judge for the sixth judicial circuit, as 
successor to the late Judge John Baxter. In 
less than half an hour after the receipt of the 
Message the appointment was confirmed by the 
Senate. Among the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, on which Mr. Jackson has served, 
he is spoken of as an excellent lawyer. Gover- 
nor Bate, of Tennessee, has appointed Wash- 
ington Curran Whitthorne to succeed Senator 
Jackson, 


-...-The proposed admission of Dakota into 
the Union of States was considered by the 
House Committee on Territories on April 14th 
without conclusion. The Harrison bill, which 
has already passed the Senate, to divide the 
Territory en the 46th parallel; the Springer 
bill, to divide the Territory north and south on 
the line of the Missouri, and the various other 
propositions, all found adherents to press their 
favorable report. 


....-The House Committee on Commerce on 
April 16th authorized Representative Clardy 
to ask that the rules be suspended and a day 
fixed for the consideration of the Kill von Kull 
Bridge bill. Representative Reagan was author- 
ized to make a similar request in behalf of the 
Eads Ship Railway bill. 


...-The Senate Committee on Commerce on 
April 13th agreed to a favorable report on Rep- 
resentative James's bill to abolish the licenses 
required of commercial travelers. 


DOMESTIO. 
...-Martin Irons and two others have been 
indicted by the Grand Jury in St. Louis, on a 
charge of tampering with telegraph wires. On 
April 17th they appeared in the criminal court 
and gave bail. It is said that evidence is on 
hand to the effect that Irons and others tapped 
Mr. Gould’s private line to Mr. Hoxie. Appli- 
cations for employment on the Missouri Pacific 
are flowing in by the hundred, coming alto- 
gether from the non-union element. Assaults 
and affrays are frequent about the yards and 
adjoining strects, and the new employés are 
usually roughly handled. The Grand Jury has 
also caused bench warrants to be issued for the 
arrest of J. J. McGarry, Judge-Advocate of 
Assembly No. 101, Charles Burdette and 8. W. 
Chase. These men are leading Knights, and the 
prospective indictments are for obstructing a 
railroad traek. The alleged offense is the stop- 
ping of a passing train at the Missouri Pacific 
shops on March 11th, and uncoupling the engine 
from the train. On the morning of April 17th 
four men were captured early in East St. Louis 
by the troops for refusing to halt when ordered. 
They were all strikers. Upon being searched 
they were found armed. Secret ordere, with 
the Knights of Labor seal attached, calling upon 
all knights to stop all violence, such as uncour- 
ling trains or disabling engines, were also found 
in their possession. 


...-On April 14th, the towns of St. Cloud and 
Sauk Rapids, in Minnesote, were almost swept 
away by acyclone. An accurate account of the 
killed and injured foots up as follows: St. 
Cloud—Killed, 21; injured, 80. Sauk Rapids— 
Killed, 38; injured, 100. Rice's Station—Killed, 


12; injured, 21. Adjacent country—Killed, 3; 
injured, 12, Total—Killed, 74; injured, 213. 
It was at Sauk Rapids that the cyclone did its 
deadliest work. It was a village of about 800 
inhabitants, two miles above St. Cloud, on the 
opposite side of the Mississippi. The town was 
poorly built, the houses being of wood. The 
principal street runs parallel with the river, and 
was lined with stores, residences, and several 
saloons. An iron bridge which spanned the 
river was carried away by the storm. It was 
directly in the business center of the town that 
the damage was done, and the work was com- 
plete. The number of the killed and injured in 
St. Cloud, though large, is not equal to that of 
those who met a like fate in Sauk Rapids. St. 
Cloud is a town of 5,500 inhabitants, on the 
Manitoba road, about 75 miles from St. Paul. 


FOREIGN. 


....-Mr. Gladstone propounded bis Irish Land 
Bill to the House of Commons on April 16th. 
There was hardly any excit ding the 
event compared with the unprecedented enthus 
asm which attended the memorable proceedings 
when the home-rule measure was proposed 
He said the Land Act was intended to go into 
effect on the same day on which the Home Rule 
Bill would become operative. It would not go 
on without the operation of the other, which 
would provide a legislature in Ireland to appoint 
statutory authority to deal with the landed es- 
tates, and act between vender and purchaser. 


nt att 





The purchases would be made through 
the issue of  +£180,000,000 of 3 per 
cent. stock issued at par. These new 


Irish console might, with the consent of the 
Treasury, be commuted for stock of a lower de- 
nomination. If the stock could not be issued 
forthwith, scrip of equal value would be issued 
for the same purpose. The act was to give the 
landlords the option to sell out under its terms, 
Its enactments were confined to agricultural 
holdings, and did not include mansions having 
demesnes and woods. The state authorities, 
acting between the peasant and land-owner, 
would purchase the land from the latter and 
put the peasant in possession as absolute pro- 
prietor, subject toan annual rent charge until 
the total payments equaled the purchase money. 
The state would not force the small occupiers 
to become proprietors. In districts where the 
population was congested, the state would have 
the power to decide whether expropriation of 
the too crowded land should .be compulsory. 
Nobody except the immediate landlords would 
have the option to sell to the incumbrancer, 
and then be must sell by foreclosure and 
not at an option for himself. Applications 
to sell would have to be made by all 
the tenants on an estate, and all these applica- 
tions and sales would be registered. Applicants 
would be required to give security for costs in 
certain cases, The Land Commission would be 
empowered to refuse applications. The bases of 
prices would depend upon the rental for a fixed 
period. The judicial rental of 1845 would be the 
standard in ail cases wherein the rent of the 
land to be sold was then fixed ; in all other cases 
the Land Commission would have the power to 
arrive at a price by comparing the other judicial 
rentals ‘with Griffith’s valuation. The Land 
Commission would also be allowed to examine 
the state of the books concerning estates for 10 
years back. Twenty years’ rental would be a 
normal purchase ; in exceptional cases 22 years’ 
rental would make a purchase. Applications 
for sale would not be received after March 31st, 
1890, Ten million pounds of the stock would 
be issued during 1887; £20,000,000 in 1888 ; and 
£20,000,000 in 1889. 
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THE STIMULANT QUESTION. 


THE discovery of the Moxie Nerve Food has 
settled the stimulant question. This little plant, 
supposed to be worth nothing except for fodder, 
has turned out to be, in all its simplicity, the 
finest nerve food ever found, and the successful 
enemy of the rum fiend, It recovers nervous 
exhaustion at once, giving vigorous, durable 
hea \th, while the stimulant gives only a tem- 
por®ry relief, leaving the irritated nervous sys- 
tem worse than before. Moral and physical 
beauty on the one side, and crime, ill-health, 
and degradation on the other. The excitement 
over the Moxie is not surprising. 
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WHAT NEXT? 





Tne harvest of souls has been unusually 
large during the past winter. From all 
over the land the glad tidings have come 
of abuodant blessing; of the mighty works 
of the Holy Spirit; of the power of the 
Gospel; of men and women turning to 
God from their sins and the world; 
of rejoicing pastors and jubilant churches. 
In some cases the work has been wrought 
as it were in the face of the whole world, 
as where evangelists Moody, Jones and 
Small, Whittle, Needham and Menhall 
have wrought through the South and West, 
where vast union meetings have been held, 
and the secular as well as the religious 
press have heralded the progress of the 
Gospel. In many other fields the work has 
been as genuine, deep and abundant, in 
proportion to the populations, and has im- 
pressed the communities wherein the Holy 
Spirit has wrought as mightily as where the 
seemingly greater. works have been 
wrought. For all this we are full of 
thanksgiviog, and rejoice with great joy 
that so mauy souls have been saved; that 
the churches have been strengthened and 
that the world has had another powerful 
testimony to undiminished power of the 
Gospel over the hearts and consciences of 
men. 

In the face of this great blessing that has 
come to our churches we are anxious that 
the enemy should not get an advantage; 
for we are sure that he will not relax his 
enmity nor remit his activity. He hus ever 
followed hard after the sower of the good 
seed, to scatter and over-sow the field with 
tares. We are not ignorant of his devices, 
It may be that the pastors will be careful to 
indoctrinate the young converts, to exer- 
cise a careful watch-care over them, and see 





to it that they do not suffer by reason of 
spiritual reaction as they are so often 
allowed todo. == order that we get the 
full benefit of the water's harvest, at least 
two things must be looked after. 

First: The care and training of the con- 
verts. Itis the wont of the churches to 
have meetings preparatory to special revival 
efforts, in order that the spiritual life of 
the church may be stimulated, the wander- 
ers brought back and the unconverted 
sought out by special visitation. It is too 
often the case that, when the special 
meetings are over, all active work is 
dropped, and the chureh gives herself up to 
congratulation and rejoicing. This onght 
not to be so, without careful arrangement 
to care for the harvest. In every church 
where there has been an ingathering, there 
should be meetings arranged with special 
reference to the instruction of young 
converts, and the establishment and deep- 
ening of the young spiritual life. The 
power of the old man is not altogether 
subdued in regeneration. A new life has 
come in, it is true, which, if properly cared 
for, sustained, and directed, will gain com- 
plete and permanent victory over the old 
one; but if the new life is allowed simply 
to abide, without this stimulation and direc- 
tion, it will find itself assaulted by the 
rising up again of the old. Old habits will 
reassert themselves, old companions will 
gather about the new converts and seek to 
toll them away. For a while the freshness 
and ardor of the new love will be enough 
to resist these assaults; but persistent ap- 
peals, most subtly framed, will not be with- 
out effect, especially if the young Christian 
is left without careful instruction, warm 
fellowship, and something to do. Nothing 
is so bad for a young convert as to be left 
to himself. We must guard against these 
things and at once, before the enemy has 
achance to tempt with doubts and carnal 
and worldly allurements. Every convert 
ought to be taken in hand and carefully 
led through the ‘‘ House of the Interpreter.” 

Second: After every harvest there is 
either a gleaning time or an aftermath. 
No doubt when the special meetings closed 
there were many persons left under con- 
viction, or at least deeply interested, who 
did not make any sign during the meetings, 
or at least did not come out clearly on the 
Lord’s side. Now no good husbandman 
allows himself to be so taken up with his 
garnered harvest that he forgets to rake or 
glean his field, or to mow the aftermath. 
Of course there is not as much enthusiasm 
in the after work; but a head of corn that 
is brought in by the gleaners is as precious 
as the head of corn bound in the sheaf. 
The soul which may be wou after the meet- 
ings are over is as really Christ’s soul as 
those who come in with the multitude. Be 
sure that in almost every household where 
the Gospel has won a soul for Christ, there 
are others who have been moved by the 
Spirit. Careful inquiry should be made, 
as was by the Angel of the Lord of Lot: 
‘* Hast thou here any besides son.in-lawand thy 
sons, and thy daughters, and whatsoever thou 
hast in the city, bring them out of this place.” 
If every Christian, who has been engaged 
in the earnest work of the revival meetings, 
should carefully look about him to see if 
there is not another soul wounded by the 
truth, and waiting for some one to come 
with the balm of the Gospel and bind up 
the wounds, is it not likely that there would 
yet be many more brought into the King- 
dom who otherwise would be left a prey 
to the world, the flesh, and the Devil? Let 
us see to it that the aftermath is gathered, 
and the fields fully gleaned. 





RHODE ISLAND AGAINST RUM. 


Tue victory over rum in Rhode Island 
was a very pleasant surprise to temperance 
men. The time was so short between the 
final action of the legislature and the date 
fixed for the election that it was feared the 
people would not be ready to express a de- 
hberate opinion at the ballot box. More- 
over, a three-fifths vote was required to 
adopt, and it seemed that the circumstances 
all combined to favor the liquor party. But 
Rum and Right cannot belong to the same 
party, and the people are learning very 
rapidly that Right is Right and Rum is 
Wrong. When tbe question is fairly pre- 
sented to the public mind in this aspect 
the moral sense of the people will immedi- 





ately array itself everywhere against Rum; 
and such spectacles as the New Jersey 
Legislature has just presented will become 
impossible. 

Rhode Island puts prohibition into her 
constitution by a majority of 15,225 in a 
total vote of 24,642. This exceeds the 
requisite three-fifths by 460. The result, 
although the official count has not been 
declared, is thus beyond all doubt. Any 
attempt of the Rum party to destroy confi- 
dence in the legality of the, vote will fail. 
No more licenses can be issued, and after 
July, when existing licenses expire, the 
liquor business in Rhode Island will no 
longer be conducted as a legal business. 
If it continues at all it will be as a criminal 
business, which the people, the rulers, the 
courts, and the law are pledged to extirpate. 
Rbode Island has been dealing with the 
liquor question more than two centuries 
and a quarter. It bas given the license 
system a trial of 222 years, and it 
has had prohibition in operation for 
two periods, aggregating twelve years. 
The verdict of the 7th of April means 
that license in Rhode Island is a failure, 
and that further trial, under greatly im- 
proved circumstances, is to be given to the 
principle of prohibition. Prohibition is 
now put beyond the repealing or meddling 
power of the legislature. It is not now a 
question of license, high or low, and pro- 
hibition; it is simply a question of enforce- 
ment cf prohibition. A new legislature is 
soon to meet, and it will become its duty 
to pass the necessary legislation for en- 
forcement. This it is bound to do, and 
all good citizens are bound to co-operate 
with the officers of the law in pre- 
venting prohibition from degenerating into 
free rum. The new Attorney-General is 
a thorough-going prohibitionist, and 
will discharge the duties of his office intel- 
ligently and faithfully; but public opinion, 
as expressed in the recent election, must 
make itself felt in every city, town, and 
precinct in the state, in order to make pro- 
hibition successful. The amendment will 
not amend, the law will not enforce, pro- 
hibition will not prohibit, without an active 
sentiment behind the officers of the law. 
The great danger is that the fact that pro- 
hibition is in the organic law will beget a 
false sense of security. 

The vote shows that the sentiment against 
Rum is very evenly distributed. It is not 
a case of town and village on one side and 
cities on the other. Each of the five 
counties gives a substantial majority, the 
narrowest margin being in Kent, which 
gives 873 for, and 839 agaiost. In the city of 
Providence only two out of ten wards gave 
an adverse vote, the totals in the county 
being 9,546 for, and 6,582 against. In 
Newport, likewise, the vote was decisive, 
standing 1,465 to 821. Of the towns, only 
four give majorities against the amendment 
—Pautucket, Cranston, Charlestown and 
Warwick. The first district in War- 
wick enjoys a bad pre-eminence. Out of a 
total of 347 votes only 3 were cast for pro- 
hibition. It is a good district for missiun- 
ary work. In Tiverton, on the other hand, 
there was a single solitary vote for rum, to 
281 against it. 

There is a lesson in this election for 
political parties. The Democrats will not, 
of course, at least in any Northern State, 
care to learnit; but Republicans can hardly 
be so stupid as not to see its meaning. 
The lesson is that the people are getting 
tired of the Rum business, they are out of 
patience with Rum parties and Rum poli- 
ticians, and in the near future, rumsellers, 
rum politicians and rum parties will get 
hurt if they don’t get out of the way. 


GLADSTONE’S LAND SCHEME. 


Very much less interest attached to Mr. 
Gtadstone’s presentation of his plan for the 
purchase of the Irish lands than to that of 
his plan for home rule. And yet it is the 
former, and not the latter, that broke up 
his cabinet, and that has frightened the 
Eoglish people. But there is a great moral 
significance in the magnificent eff ort to do 
justice to Ireland, and to trust the high 
instiacts of the Irish people, which is not 
found in the proposal to buy their lands 
for them of the English landlords. 

The proposai is really in the interests of 
the landlords quite as much as of the occu- 
pants. It provides that lands actually held 
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by tenants may be purchased for them by 
the state, at a rate not exceeding twenty 
times the rent, and from that down, as the 
valuation may be made. The tenant ac- 
quires the land in fee simple when he bas 
paid, in rent to the state, the amount of 
the purchase money. To make thege pur- 
chases there are to be issued fifty million 
dollars of funds in 1887, and one hundred 
millions in 1888, and as much in 1889; in ali 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Now there is nothing terrible or danger. 
ous about thatscheme. The amount is not 
excessive, and the interest is provided for 
in the rent, although the principal wij] 
finally be a charge against the Empire, 
That much is doubtless due to Ireland as a 
partial atonement for the oppression and 
injustice of centuries of foreign rule and 
absentee Jandlordism. ; 

Two parties will benefit by such a plan 
as that pow proposed. One is the Irish 
farmer, who will thus become as indepen. 
dent as a French or an American free. 
holder. He will not buy unless he wants 
to; and he will buy at reasonable rates 
and pay on the easiest terms. The other 
benefitted party will be the landlord, who 
has hada rapidly deteriorating property, 
who has found it difficult to collect his 
rents, and has been in danger of actual im- 
poverishment. The real burden comes 
upon the state in the increase of its interest. 
bearing debt by fifty million pounds, 
although the burden of interest will not 
begin until the tenant purchasers shall 
cease to make their annual payments. 

We are inclined to think that the weight 
of the opposition to the bill has been much 
exaggerated. If Parliament should reject, 
as the House of Lords will, this measure, 
a new Parliament,eyen with a Tory minis:ry 
will offer less favorable terms to the land- 
holders. They deserve, and they will rc- 
ceive, scant courtesy if they object to what 
is now proposed. 

We have strong hupes that the breach in 
the Liberal Party will be healed by wise 
compromises, and that the combined meas- 
ures will be carried by comfortable majori- 
ties. They will not go through the Upper 
House; and, for that reasov, we anticipate 
a short session and a speedy appeal to the 
country, the issue of which will be very 
doubtful. 


CRIMINAL CONSPIRACY. 


Many of the things done by the Knigh's 
of Labor in their recent strikes at the 
Southwest, and éhe boycott of Mrs. Gray 
in this city by the Bakers’ Union, to which 
we refer in our financial columns, has had 
the effect of turning the attention of the 
public to the law in respect to conspiracy. 
The common law definition of this offense, 
as given by Bouvier in his Law Dictionary, 
is that it is ‘‘a combination of two or more 
persons, by some concerted action, to ac- 
complish some criminal or unlawful pur- 
pose; or to accomplish some purpose, not 
in itself criminal, by criminal or unlawful 
means.” Such a combination to go to a 
theater and hiss down an actor, or to co- 
erce journeymen to demand a higher rate 
of wages, or to affect the price of public 
stocks by false rumors, or to prevent com- 
petition at a public auction, has, in each of 
these forms, been held to be a conspiracy 
under the rules of the common law. The 
gist of the offense, as distinguished from 
other crimes, consists in the combination 
of two or more persons to do some act that 
cannot be thus lawfully done. 

Some fifty years ago an association of 
journeymen shoemakers was organized in 
Geneva in this state, to prevent a certain 
kind of boots from being made for less than 
one dollar a pair. A man by the name of 
Pennock had made a pair of boots for his 
employer for seventy-five cents; and all 
the other men in his employ, being mem- 
bers of this association, quit work, refusirg 
to work for the employer unless he would 
discharge Pennock and agree to give him 
no further employment. There parties 
were indicted for conspiracy; and the Su- 
preme Court of the state held the indict- 
ment to be good. Chief Justice Savage, in 
stating the opinion of the court, said: 

“That industry requires no such means to 
support it. Competition is the life of trade. 
If the defendants cannot make coarse boots for 
less than one dollar a pair, let them refuse to do 
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so; but let them not directly or indirectly un- 
dertake to say that otbers shall not do the work 
for s less price. It may be that Pennock, from 
greater industry or greater skill, made more 
profit by making boots at seventy five cents per 
pair than the defendants »t one dollar. He had 
aright to work for what he pleased. His em- 
ployer had a right to employ him for such a 
price as they could agree upon. The interfer- 
ence of the defendants was unlawful. Its ten- 
dency is not only to individual oppression, but 
to public inconvenience and embarrassment.” 

Chief Justice Daly, ot the Court of Com- 
mon Pieas of this city, some years after- 
ward, in a case which came before that 
court, said: 

“ That it is lawful for any number of jovrney- 
men or master workmen to agree on the one part 
that they will not work belov certain rates, or 
on the other part, that they will not ‘pay a cer- 
tain price; but that an association or combina- 
tion forthe purpose of compelling journeymen 
or employers to conform to any rule, regulation, 
or agreement, fixing the rate of wages to which 
they are not parties, by the imposition of penal- 
ties, by agreemg to quit the service of an em- 
ployer who employs a journeyman below certain 
rates, unless the journeyman pays the penalty 
imposed by the combination, or, by menaces, 
threats, or intimidation, violence or other un- 
lawful means, is a conspiracy for which the par- 
ties entering into it may be indicted.” 

The legal pofnt, in the opinion giveu by 
Chief-Justice Daly is that, while journey- 
men may lawfully agree among and for 
themselves that they will not pay more 
work for less than a certain rate of wages, 
and while employers may also lawfully 
agree among and for _ themselves 
that they will not pay more than a 
certain rate, any combination or asso- 
ciation of either to fix the rate of wages 
and compel compliance therewith by any of 
the methods described in cases where the 
members of such combination or associa- 
tion ‘‘are not parties” to the contract, is, 
ipso facto, ‘‘a couspiracy for which the 
parties entering into it may be indicted.” 
This is a very accurate statement of the 
rule of the common law in respect to con- 
spiracy in this form of the offense. 

The Penal Code of this state defines the 
different forms of conspiracy in Section 
168, and, among other things, declares that 
if two or more persons conspire ‘‘to pre- 
vent another from exercising a lawful trade 
or calling, or doing any other lawful act, 
by force, threats” or ‘‘ intimidation,” each 
of them shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and be punished as the law 
directs. This is qualified by Section 170 of 
the Code, which declares that *‘ the orderly 
and peaceable assembling or co-operation 
of persons employed in any calling, trade, 
or handicraft, for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance in the rate of wages or compen- 
sation, or of maintaining such rate, is not a 
conspi-acy, if none of the acts or things 
prohibited thereby is dune or agreed to be 
done by the persons assembling or co-oper- 
ating.” It is further qualified by Section 
171, which provides that ‘‘no agreement 
except to commit a felony upon the person 
of another, or to commit arson or burglary, 
amounts to a conspiracy, unless some act 
beside such agreement be done to effect the 
object thereof, by one or more of the 
parties to such agreement.” 

Such is the law of this state relating to 
the subject of conspiracy. It is very clear 
that the boycotters of Mrs. Gray in tbis 
city, and all other boycotters in this state, 
resorting to similar means for a like pur- 
pose, come within the terms of this law. 
Mrs. Gray was pursuing a ‘lawful trade”; 
and because she would pot do what the 
Bakers’ Union had no right to demand of 
her, the Union ordered a boycott against 
her bakery, forthe purpose ef destroying 
her business. Positive and overt acts were 
done to accomplish this purpose, and these 
acis were continued for a series of days; 
and hence these boycotters are not within 
the qualifications contained in Sections 170 
and 171 of the Code, but are within Section 
168 of this Code. While they committed 
no act of violence upon the person of Mrs. 
Gray, they did seek to apply ‘‘intimida- 
tion” to her in respect to her business; and 
this ‘ intimidation” was so applied bya 
combination of persons who had agreed to- 
gether to do the thing, and who, by positive 
action in pursuance of such agreement, tried 
to accomplish the purpose. They tbus 
Committed the offense defined by the stat- 
ute, 





This is not the first conspiracy in the 
form of a boycott that has occurred in this 
city, or in this state; but it is the first in 
recent times that has specially attracted 
the attention of the public. The occasion 
is eminently a fitting one for teaching the 
Knights of Labor, and everybody else, that 
boycotting conspirators are criminals. The 
time has come for stamping out this system 
by the power of law. Society has the right 
to protect itself and all its members agains, 
such conspirators, and should exercise that 
right with a strong and effective hand. 


MR. BIGELOW’S REPORT ON THE 
PANAMA CANAL. 


Tue full text of Mr. John Bigelow’s re- 
port on the Panama Canal to the Chamber 
of Commerce in this city has not yet been 
published as we go to press. The main 
points are, however, correctly giyen in the 
journals. They show that Mr. Bigelow has 
taken all pains to preserve an impartial 
and judicial position, and that he has even 
carried this decision so far as to give his 
report the appearance of being non-com- 
mital and over-cautious. 

A close examination will dissipate a good 
deal of this uncertainty, and show that Mr. 
Bigelow found the facts substantially as 
they have been previously reported. 
He is able to state with considerable defi- 
niteness what bas been done, and what, on 
the reckoning of the engineers in charge, 
remains to be done. But the striking char- 
acteristic of his report is the impression 
made on him as to the presence in the 
problem of elements of uncertain and in- 
definable magnitude, which might, in any 
stage of the work, enormously increase its 
expense and difficulty. The whole report 
has to be read under the cloud of caution 
and uncertainty raised over it by his re- 
mark that ‘‘it is attended by so many un- 
certain and unknowable conditions that the 
estimates of the most gifted and experienced 
engiuveers are, at the best, but conjectures. 
Every step that is taken, therefore, is more 
or less experimental], and defies any attempt 
at reduction to scientific equation.”” The 
whole report must be read in the light of 
this caution. The only absolutely definite 
points in the case are the work done, and 
the estimates of the engineers, unless we 
add to them the third certainty that these 
estimates will have to be seriously raised as 
the work advances. The short statement 
of the situation is that, on the basis of the 
estimates as they now stand, $100,000.000 
have been expended, and rather more than 
four-fifths of the work on the canal remains 
to be done. 

To this must be added the supplementary 
and precautionary work which is not includ. 
ed in the estimate; sucb,for example,as the 
enormous works required to control the 
Chagres River. How this is to be achieved 
the engineers have not yet decided, though 
they incline to the project of holding the 
flood-waters back for equable distribution 
by a monster dam, 150 feet in hight, and 
with a breadth at the base of 1,300 feet, 
composed of stone, which will be conve- 
niently furnished from the great cut 
through the mountains, and of an inner 
core of pounded clay. 

Provided the funds hold out, there is no 
doubt that such a work can be constructed, 
and made large and strong enough to con- 
trol the floods of the Chagres. How its 
strength and water-holding character would 
be affected by earthquakes, which are 
among the natural phenomena of the 
country, remains to be seen. The wages 
question is another of great difficulty. The 
ordinary latorer receives now $2.50 to $2.75 
daily, as against the 90 cents paid when the 
work began. Mechanics get $5.00. What 
the rates of mortality are Mr. Bigelow was 
unable to learn, though he made the 
attempt. He expresses the opinion that 
more machines will have to be used, and 
that the reported work-roll of the company 
of 12,000 strong is much in excess of the 
effective force. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Bigelow 
would seem to be justified in the conclu- 
sion that it would require a very robust 
faith to believe that the new loan now 
asked for of $120,000,000 would complete 
the work, or that it would be anywhere 
near ready for use in 1889. 

This report has been eagerly anticipated 

















by M. de Lesseps, and is probably as favor- 
able in general tone as any independent 
and competent report can be. Mr. Bige- 
low asserts that there are no theoretic diffi- 
culties in the way of the construction, that 
all may be surmounted if the funds hold 
out, but he does not say that the result will 
justify the expense, nor that it might not 
be better reached at lower terms; and near 
the end of the report he repeats the cau- 
tion with which he began, that ‘‘ no one 
living can even now give anything more 
than a guess as to the amount of work to 
be done.” 


TYRANNOUS STRIKES. 


We do not call all strikes tyrannous; far 
from it. We believe that many strikes 
have been fully justified and have taught 
employers lessons they would learn in 
hardly any other scbool. We do not now 
even deny that a boycott may be justifiuble 
and right. But there are strikes as well as 
boycotts that are utterly and cruelly unjus- 
tifiable, and of one of these we will speak. 

There has been the past week, and is stil 
going on as we write, a strike of the con- 
ductors, drivers, and other employés of the 
Third Avenue horse railroad of this city. 
There were certain minor causes of com- 
piaint alleged about which an agreement was 
not difficult; but the chief demand made,on 
which all negotiations between the officers 
avd the employés of the road hung, and 
which the officers peremptorily refused to 
grant and the employés to yield, was the 
following: 





New Yorx, April 12th, 1886. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE THIRD AVENUE RalL- 
BOAD ComPaNy AND Boarp oF Digectors : 

GENTLEMEN—We, Jobn White, James Regan 
and Joe Bannister, a committee duly appointed 
by Empire Protective Association, make the fol- 
lowing demand, that the folldwing conductors 
and drivers, namely : 

Car No. 2—Frank Bradley, driver, 

Car No, 7—Uharles Harrington, driver. 

Car No. 8—Joha Reid, driver. 

Car No. 12—Michael Kelly, driver. 

Car No. 39—William Griffin, driver. 

Car No. 5—William Bardwell, conductor. 

Car No, 1—Charles James, conductor. 
be discharged from the service of the company 
for the following reasons: The five drivers for 
being antagonistic and insulting and trying to 
break up the Knights of Labor in general, and 
they further say that the Knights of Labor are 
not fit to associate with them. William Bard- 
well for saying that he would take out a car in 
case of a strike and the road was tied up. 
OCbarles James for giving away the seorets of 
the association to parties outside of the organ- 
ization. 

JAMES REGAN, 
JOHN L. WHITE, 
JOSEPH BANNISTER, 

The response of the company was the 
only one that could be given tv such a de- 
mand: 

‘*The President read a demand from the Em- 
pire Protective Association,dated April 12th inst., 
demanding that certain drivers and conductors 
of this company be discharged, althqugh they 
had always properly performed their duty to the 
compavy. Wherefore it was 

“Resolved, That said demand be refused, 
and that the president be requested to inform 
the committee of said association thet this 
board does not intend to allow any outside iuter- 
ference in the thanagement of this compsny, 
committed to their charge.” 

To defend their demand, first the Third 
Avenue drivers struck, and on Monday 
those of other lines followed suit, and 
horse-car traffic ceased in this city. 

Here we have the issue joined in its 
worst and most tyrannous form. We see 
bere a combination of workingmen, not to 
maintain their own rights and interests, 
not to maintain or increase their own 
wages, not to protect their own families 
from want, but to injure their fellow work- 
men, to throw them out of honest employ- 
ment, and to reduce their families to star- 
vation. And for what? For exercising the 
right of free thought and free speech; for 
the heinous offense of venturing to dislike 
what they regard as the extravagance and 
tyranny of ths society of the Knights of 
Labor. They do not like it; and they say so 
boldly. They say it with emphasis; they 
refuse to join the Knights of Labor, and 
would, if they could, break up the organi- 
zation. 

Now the Christian Church is an organiza- 
tion quite as old and as venerable as tbe 


Commit‘ee. 





New York, Catholic or Protestant, should 
say, ‘‘No man shall work as a horse-car 
driver who is not a member of the Church; 
no unbeliever, no scoffer, no infidel is fit to 
work with us; the man who insults the 
Church shall earn no wages, and his family 
shall starve”; what a howl of just indigua- 
tion would arise from every honest heart in 
the land! We should all say ‘‘ The Church 
is no friend, it is the enemy, of the work, 
ingman and of humanity; it has forfeited 
its claims to our respect, and it must go.” 
Every one would say that, and it would te 
right. Yet here is this new, untried organ. 
ization, just feeling its way to its work, 
pretending to be the friend of the working- 
man, and here in New York throwing its 
hundreds of workmen out of employment- 
and deranging the comfort of the commu- 
nity for the purpose of crushing the free- 
dom of the workingmun, and robbing free 
men of employment and livelihood. Such 
cor duct is not only tyrannous, i, is contemp_ 
tible beyond expression. It has not learned 
the alphabet of our American Declaration 
of equal rights. It might well be the out- 
growth of centuries of oppression of kings 
and emperors. 

This is no isolated case. In Massachusetts | 
in Connecticut, all over the country this 
league of labor against free labor has been 
repeated iu strike after strike that has de- 
manded, as in the famous case of the McCor- 
mick Reaper Works, that faithful workmen 
should be disci:arged. In this last case the 
tyrapny of the strikers was beaten by the 
public seatiment of the community snd 
by the better judgment of the workmen 
who would not submit to dictation of their 
leaders. It ought to break down here; and 
we trust that, however they may be willing 
to accede to other requests, the officers of 
the Third Avenue Railroad Company will 
yield not an inch in any demand which 
requires them to discharge faithful and 
efficient men. 


Editorial Dotes, 


One of the interesting facts about the ministry 
of our Lord upon the earth was that he had 
constantly to run away from the strict law- 
observing Jews of Jerusalem, and escape to the 
more friendly and open-hearted, if uneducated, 
common people of Galilee. The hostility to him 
all emanated from the ruling sects at Jerusalem, 
and from those most learned in the law. They 
divined immediately that the teachings of 
Christ were utterly out of harmony with their 
own. They were careful only for the externals 
of religion, and thus emptied the law of its 
fullness. Jesus fulfilled the law by emphasizing 
its spiritual truths, Under Christ’s interpreta- 
tion of the Law of Moses there was no place for 
Pharisees, and so they hated him and killed 
him. The end of it has been that the religion 
of the letter has been supplanted by the religion 
of the spirit. Jesus told the woman of Samaria 
that it was not religious services in Jerusalem 
nor on Gerizim, that would please God, but 
worshiping himin spirit andin truth. We need 
constantly to remind ourselves of the great 
lessons of Christ’s constant teaching ; that it is 
not our religious forms, but the religion in our 
heart that is efficient. We are to love God, to 
love our fellow men, to be self-sacrificing, char- 
itable, helpful, humble. If we have wealth, we 
are to use it liberally for purposes of mercy ; if 
we have influence, we are to use it for the ends 
of justice. We must remember that God ‘s a 
Spirit and he cares for none but spiritual wor- 
ship. The emphasis of forms is no part of 
Christianity. 








Tue rule which the apostle Jays down for 
doing good is in these words: “‘As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto ail 
men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
bold of faith.” The thing to be done is that 
which is “good,” as distinguished from that 
which is evil; and this good includes all kinds 
of benefit to others, alike in respect to their 
bodies and their souls. He who does good in 
this sense and not evil, does well, and vastly 
better than most men do. His life is a blessing 
to the world, and when he leaves it earth loses 
one of its benefactors. The practical rule to be 
observed in doing this good is to do it as and 
when we have the “opportunity” of doing it. 
It can be dove only then, and if not done then, 
it will not be done at all. If one proposes to do 
good with his money, he must do so when he has 
money, and when the objects of Christian charity 
and benevolence call for its immediate use. That 
is just the time for him to give his money; and 
if he lets all such times pass without improving 
them, then he will not serve God or man with 
his money. So, if one proposes to do good by 
the use of bis tongue, he must see the occasion 


Knights of Labor. Suppose the Church in j for speaking when it js present, and improye jt 
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then, or the opportunity will be lost entirely. 
He must then try to say the right thing and in 
the right temper. Doing good to men is not a 
matter that can be aggregated into one massive 
bulk, and all worked off at one time and by a 
single effort of the will. It is a matter of indefi- 
nite-and long continued detail, and consists in 
a series of single actions, each in its time and 
place, each suited to the circumstances, and 
each done when the opportunity for action is 
present. Men in this way, and in this way only, 
become great philanthropists and great bene- 
factors, not so much by what they do at any one 
time as by a continuous system of kind and use- 
ful acts. The aggregate, when their lives are 
finished, tells the story of what they have done 
to bless this world, and constitutes the record 
that will go with them «o the bar of God. Ifin 
life and through life we do good unto all men, 
as we have opportunity, and up to the full 
measure of that opportunity, we need not feel 
any concern about this record when confronted 
by it in another world, It is the best practical 
way of reading our title clear to mansions in the 
skies. ‘*She hath done what she could” is the 
commendation of the Son of Godin respect to 
the woman who had made the best tribute to 
him in her power. 





A LeTTer from Wm. A. Garesché, our consul 
at Martinique, West Indies, ie published in the 
St. Louis Republican, and (Mr. Garesché being, 
we believe, a Catholic,) is republished in The 
Freeman's Journal, We give one paragraph : 

“There exists here the social equality of blacks 
and whites. Henze, at the recent state ball given 
by the Governor, both mingled on the same footing; 
but then the former are educated in the same 
schools, academies and colleges with the whites, and 
the blacks thus received are educated and refined,” 
The Catholic Church, neither in Martinique, 
where it prevails, nor in the United States, rec- 
ognizes officially any caste of color. It does not, 
like the Southern Methodists, set off the Negroes 
into separate sects; nor, like the Northern 
Methodists in the South, does it put them into 
separate conferences. The official ‘‘ Acts and 
Decrees” of the Council of Baltimore, just pub- 
lished, contains a chapter on mission work 
among the Negroes and Indians, and requires 
that ‘suitable and convenient provision be made 
for them in the common church (in ecclesia com- 
muni), and that the sacraments be administered 
with alacrity to such as desire them, and with no 
discrimination (nulo habito discrimine).” Our 
Methodist bretbren in Florida and throughout 
allthe rest of the South, nearly, have found a 
better way. We challenge their organs to make 
any defense. Has The Christian Advocate no 
word to say?. 


We thank Dr. Kittredge for a letter he writes 
to The Evangelist, defending against a corres- 
pondent his criticism of the hymn which con- 
tains the line: **I can but perish if I go.” He 
says: 

* You speak of those who have ‘a real hope in 
Christ, a hope they would not give up for ten thou- 
sand worlds, but whose hope is nevertheless a trem- 
bling one, and not all a ful] assurance.’ Yes, there 
are such doubting disciples in all our churches; and 
certainly you must agree with me that they dishonor 
God by their doubts, that unbelief is a sin which our 
Saviour condemned, while at the same time he was 
tender and forgiving to those whose faith was weak. 
Now shall we frame our hymnology to suit these 
doubting brethren, or shall we seek to lift them up 
to a firmer standing in Christ by hymns which 
breathe a joyfn] assurance, and which be an inspi- 
ration to those whe singthem? .. . 

* You say: ‘As a general thing, old Christians are 

ery modest as to the certainty of their acceptance 

ith God.’ Well, if advancing years will shake my 
confidence in the Jove and power of my Shepherd 
to keep me until the end, then I pray that I may 
never grow old.” 





Tue venerable Elder Summerbell, of the Chris- 
tian Church, sends us a note which we publish, 
not for its commendation of Tue INDEPENDENT, 
but for the brilliant epigram on the impracti- 
cability of securing doctrinal unanimity. He 
says: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I thank you for the kind words so frequently 
found in your editorials concerning other Christian 
denominations. Ithank you for the interest you 
manifest for Christian Union. I thank you for your 
moderate regard for the dominating character of 
ultra orthodoxy. I thank you for your denunciatory 
word against the disgraceful murder of the Chinese. 
I thank you for the discriminating words where you 
defended the Christians who had been wronged by 
the unkind imputation to them of unevangelical 
doctrine, as a reason for reordaining a young man, 
who, prior to preaching a year, belonged to three 
denominations. ~urely he needed a good deal of 
ordaining! I thank you for the kind words which 
you speak concerning the union of the Christians 
andthe Free Baptists. These golden utterances, 
with the general certainty of finding your pen on 
the side of the right, causes us to wish that the 
representative men of all denominations of Chris- 
tians were of your fair way of thinking. Then 
would peace and union prevail in our Zion. It is 
not differences of opinion on theology which rends 
the Church, but the spirit of unkindness and the 
want ofcharity. Inthe Roman Church the Popes 
have had the most divergent views; and Churcaes 
have held in peace quite opposite principles. To this 





day in Upper Italy, Catholics immerse, and in Hun- 
gary dispense the communion in oth the elements, 
The Baptist Churches of England have mixed com- 
munion, and the Methodist ministry of America 
immerse when requested. The Church of England 
permits a Canon Farrar to advocate restoration, as 
Dean Stanley demonstrated immersion in the primi- 
tive baptism. Nor do these expressed opinions 
weaken the Charch; but rather they strengthen it 
by proving it to be strong enough not tobe moved 
by an individual person—a mountain too great to 
quake at the motion of arock. Were Christian fra- 
ternity based on the doctrinal unanimity of human 
opinion, not half the thinking menof the morning 
could fellowship themselves after dinner. Such 
unions slumber over unknown volcanoes of thought 
which coming Luthers will explode. The Word of 
God is the rock of truth. God knows more than 
man; and his statements of what to believe are in- 
finitely more orthodox, more holy, and most re- 
liable. 


Tue Vanderbilts are deserving well of the pub- 
lic for their princely gifts to the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. In 1884 the late William 
H. Vanderbilt gave $500,000 for a lot and college 
buildings. Then. last January, Mrs. Sloane, a 
daughter of Mr. Vanderbilt, and her husband, 
gave half as much for a Maternity Hospital, to 
be put upon the same grounds. Now the four 
sons give another quarter of a million for a free 
clinic and dispensary building, also on the same 
grounds. These charities not only give free 
care in hospitals for the poor, but supply full 
opportunities for the instruction of medical stu- 
dents. But the beautiful thing about it is the 
magnificent example of generosity thus set to 
our wealthy men. They are taught that the 
best use of money is to give it away for pur- 
poses of charity, education, culture, or religion, 
The world is growing better when it becomes the 
fashion to do good. But the field is large, and 
not likely soon to be filled. There has been 
great liberality in endowing institutions of 
learning, but scores of most useful and neces- 
sary institutions are struggling almost to the 
point of death for the lack of money. We could 
easily indicate where many millions ought to be 
given to colleges. There are many more hos, 
pitals needed ; many towns that ought to be pro- 
vided with free public libraries and free public 
parks, allof which must take money from gen- 
erous men. There are investigations in science, 
archwological researches, digging up of old 
buried civilizations, of the East and West; and, 
above all, there are the sadly inadequate mis- 
sionary labors at home and abroad, which ought 
to receive millions where now they receive thou- 
sands. We would our voice could reach the 
scores of our millionaires, and that we could tell 
them the needs we hear crying all around us. 
As it is we shall have to be satisfied and glad to 
ask for the mites of the poor, and the dollars of 
the well-to-do mechanics and farmers. They 
will save the world, only we would the work 
might be hurried a little. 


Last Monday, April 19th, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the march through Baltimore, 
was celebrated by a reunion of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment. We have before us the ora- 
tion delivered on the occasion by B. F. Watson, 
Esq., who was on that day Major and acting 
Lieutenant Colonel of the regiment, He gives 
in it the first full account of the experience of 
the regiment on that eventful day. The Massa- 
chusetts Sixth, under Col. Edward E. Jones, 
since known in our New York politics, was the 
first to respond to the call of President Lincoln 
for troops. It was the first to shed its blood in 
defense of the Union, and the first to shed hos— 
tile blood. By a most unfortunate errer the 
regiment, in passing through Baltimore, was 
separated into three sections. The Colonel 
somehow had not learned that it was the custom 
to draw the cars through the streets with horses, 
from one station to the other; and he gave 
orders for the regiment to march through. 
Then the forward cars, with the Colonel, were 
drawn through, with six companies, and without 
impediment, leaving the rest behind, separated 
from the advance, and separated from each 
other by intervening cars. Company K, finding 
itself alone, waited for promised orders to 
start, and then forced a driver to attach 
his horses, and with great difficulty, and 
after a sharp fight, reached thestation. Finally 
the four last companies, left equally by them- 
selves, and finding the track torn up, marched 
the whole way, through a constant attack from 
street aud windows, capturing a palmetto flag ou 
the way. These four companies had fuur killed 
and thirty-wwo wounded. Colonel Watson has 
collected some remarkable statistics showing 
that the patriotism of 1861 was no less than that 
of 1776. In the War of the Revolution the 
colonists sent to the front but one out of thir- 
teen of those of military age. The loyal states, 
in the Rebellion, sent out one to every five, 
while Massachusetts sent out 159,165 volunteers, 
or about fifteen per cent. of her entire popula- 
lation, men, women, and children, being five 
thousand more than the whole number of males 
of military age residing in the state at the out- 
break of the Rebellion. 





Tae work of indicting, arresting, and hold- 


. ing to bail the bribe-taking Aldermen of this 


city, in 1884, went on bravely last week. The 
Board of Aldermen consisted of twenty-four 
members, two of whom steadily voted against 
the Broadway franchise, and were not among 
the bribe-takers. Of the remainder two are 
dead, one has turned state’s evidence, three are 
fugitives from justice, and fifteen have been in- 
dicted on the charge of bribery; while two, 
Waite and Miller, will be used as witnesses for 
the prosecution. The District Attorney public- 
ly declaresthat he has the most abundant evi- 
dence with which to secure the conviction of 
the fifteen indicted Aldermev. The fact of their 
indictment by the grand jury is a presumption 
in favor of this statement. The District Attor- 
ney has shown commendable zeal in hunting 
up these bribe-takers, and putting them in a 
way to face a jury of their country on the ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence. Itis to be pre- 


sumed, and certainly hoped, that this zeal 
will govern him throughout the _ entire 
prosecution, and that there will be no 


failure of justice at any point in the trial of 
these cases. Great care should be practiced in 
the selection of jurors, so that fit men, and these 
only, will take their seats in the jury-box. The 
eye of the public will look on with watchful and 
critical interest. What does the District Attor- 
ney propose to do, in respect to the bribe-givers 
—the men who furnished the money, or who 
consciously participated in the crime of 
bribery? If there were bribe-takers, there were 
bribe-givers ; and the evidence that is sufficient 
to convict the former ought to be sufficient to 
trace the crime to at least some, if not all, of 
the latter. A thorough and persistent effort 
should be made to find these gentlemen, who- 
ever they may be, and whatever may have been 
their previous standing in society. The bribery 
began in their brains. They were the tempters 
of the Aldermen. They either furnished or 
handled the money, and are as guilty in the eye 
of the law as the Aldermen who sold their votes 
for it. Let not one of them escape by any re- 
missness on the part of the prosecution, or any 
false deference to previous respectability. 


Turee of the bribe-taking Aldermen of this 
city have already gone to Canada, as a place of 
safe retreat, imitating the example of Eno and 
others, who have fled from the justice of this 
and other states of the Union. Thejourney can 
be finished in a few hours; and when once the 
fugitive 1s landed in Canada he is safe from all 
prosecution, unless he has committed some one 
or more of the offenses enumerated in the Extra- 
dition Treaty of 1842 between the United States 
and Great Britain, which in most of the cases of 
flight from justice is not the fact. This treaty 
is the oldest and most defective of all the exist- 
ing extradition treaties of the United States. 
The urgent necessity for a new treaty, greatly 
enlarging the list of extradition crimes, has 
been apparent for years, and frequently made 
the subject of comment by the public press ; and 
yet, bya singular fatality of inaction, neither 
Government has practically done anything to 
meet this necessity. We hardly know how to 
account for such palpable remissness on both 
sides. Pray, what is the matter that these two 
Governments cannot make an extradition treaty 
that would alike serve the interests of both? The 
Bankers’ Association called attention to the sub- 
ject at their last meeting, and urged upon the 
President the importance of opening negotiations 
with Great Britain, in regard to it; and yet so 
far as the public know, nothing has been done. 
The recent Aldermanic flight of bribe-takers 
ought to wake up President Cleveland's admin- 
istration to the necessity of prompt action on 
the subject. 


New York City is governed by a board of 
twenty-four Aldermen. The twenty-four Alder- 
men are governed by the liquor interest of the 
city. The liquor interest is intimately associ- 
ated with all that is base and corrupt in politics. 
Who, then, can be surprised at the revelations 
concerning the Aldermen of 1884? But who 
waa prepared for any such showing as the fol- 
lowing table contains? It gives the names and 
politics of the twenty-four, the district each 
represented, and the present condition of each. 
Only two of the twenty-four, it will be seen, voted 
against the Broadway franchise. Only two of 
the twenty-four are free from the suspicion of 
bribery. 


Dist. Name and Politics. Disposition, 
1, Thomas Cleary," Co. Dem....Out on bail. 

2. W. P. Kirk, Tam..............Out on bail. 

8. John O’Neil*, Co. Dem....... Ont on bail. 


4. Thomas Sheils, Jeff. Dem...Out on bail. 

5. Henry W. Jaehne,* Co. Dem..Out on bail. 

6. Patrick Farley, Co. Dem......Out on bail. 

7. Charles B. Waite, Rep........ Informer in custody. 
8. Frederick Finck, BRep......... Out on bail. 

9. William H. Miller, Rep...... Out on bail. 

10. Thomas Rothman, Rep....... Fled. 

ll. Joha C. O'Connor, Jr., Rep. Voted against the 


franchise. 
12. Robert E. DeLacy.* Co. Dem.Fled. 
18. James Pearson, Rep..........Qut on bail. 


M4. A. J. MeQuade, Co. Dom... .Out on bail. 
15. M.F. McLoughlin, Tam...... Dead. 





16. Charles Dempsey, Tam...... Filed 

17, Louis Wendel, Rep............ Out on bail. 

18. Patrick Kenney, Tam...... .Dead. 

19. Hugh J. Grant, Tam..........Voted against the 
franchise. 


+ 20. Francis McCabe, Tam.........Qut on baal. 





——$$<$. 
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1. Henry L. Sayles, Rep....,.....Out on bail. 
22. Charles H. Reilly, Co. Dem. .Still at large, 
23. Michael Duffy, Tam..........Out on bail. 
2%. L. A. Fullgraff, Tam......... Out on bail. 

*At present Aldermen, 





Senator Pratt, of Connecticut, last week, in 
a strong and telling speech, took the lead in the 
attack upon the system of secret sessions of the 
Senate of the United States, when engaged in 
what is called executive business, and showed 
that there is no more need of secrecy at such 
times ;than when the Senate is considering ordj- 
nary questions of legislation. He reviewed the 
whole history of the Senate with reference to 
the matter under consideration, and hit the nail 
on the head when he said that the so-called 
Senatorial ‘‘prerogative” and “ privilege” on 
this subject are, in fact, simply senatorial “ pa- 
tronage ” and “‘ perquisites.” He was followed 
in the same line of argument by Senator Butler, 
of South Carolina, and {Senator Logan, of Iili- 
nois, both of whom gave conclusive reasons why 
the Senate should not undertake to have any 
“secrets,” in acting upon executive nominations, 
which are either too good or too bad to be made 
known to the people. We entirely agree with 
these Senators in the view they take of this 
question. The simple truth is that the system 
of secret sessions opens the way for bargains 
between the President and individual Senators, 
and between Senators themselves, in respect to 
appointments to office, that would be much leas 
likely to exist if the whole ,business of confirma- 
tion or rejection were transacted under the ob- 
servation of the people. The abolition of this 
system is one of the natural and, indeed, neces- 
sary incidents of Civil Service reform ; and this 
reform will not be an entire success until the 
Senate itself is reformed in the method of acting 
upon nominations made by the President. The 
sooner the Senate makes up its mind that the 
proposed change .is coming, and must come, 
and, as thus instructed, yields to the inevitable, 
the sooner it will do a wise thing. Delay on its 
part will not defeat the final result. Public sen- 
timent demands the change with a steadily in- 
creasing force and earnestness, and that senti- 
ment is bound to prevail. Those Senators who 
are opposed to the change, and mean to vote 
against it, had better give their reasons in the 
hearing of the people, if they have any which 
they are willing to state. A silent vote on their 
part will be a virtual confession that they have 
no reasons which, in their judgment, will stand 
the test of public scrutiny. 


We have received the following note from 
Judge Deady, called out by our comments on 
his decision in the famous Sharon-Hill suit; 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your article on “ Publicity of Marriages,” pub- 
lished in the issue of March 4th, you are not mis- 
taken in supposing that I think marriage should be 
constituted by some public proceeding or ceremony, 
of which a record should be made and kept, so that 
the fact may be put beyond dispute. 

In Holmes v3. Holmes (1 Law., 99), decided by me 
in 1870, at page 116, you will flud the following: 

“ The consent to become husband and wife—the 
contract out of which arises the relation—must be 
given as herein prescribed, before a person author- 
ized to solemnize marriage, and in the presence of 
two witnesses. Without the observance of these 
formalities, the marriage relation, it seems to me, 
cannot de created within the States of Oregon on 
California—particularly the former. Neither ought 
itto be. To prevent fraud and litigation, the law 
wisely requires certain contracts to be in writing; 
and signed by the p.rties thereto. A single rood of 
land cannot be conveyed except by the deed of the 
vendor. How much more important it is, to society 
and individuals, that the contract upon which rests 
the marriage relation, the most important of all 
others, should not be ma:c, except with such at- 
tending circumstances and formalities as wil] serve 
to manifest the consent of the parties beyond ques- 
tion, and also preserve the evidence of it.” 

The law of New York on this subject is not far 
from the law of barbarism—the unlicensed inter- 
course of the sexes—and I am glad to see that a 
movement is on foot to improve it. 

The contract, by which the relation of husband 
and wife is constituted should be entered into pub- 
licly and in some oficial presence, and a public 
record made and kept of the fact. 


MATTHEW P. DEADY. 
PORTLAND, Or. 


.-..-Tho New Jersey Assembly has rejected 
the Local Option, High License and* Hygiene 
bills at the dictation of rumsellers. Eighteen 
Republicans and eight Democrats vuted for 
local option, and eighteen Democrats and eight 
Republicans voted against it. Among ‘he twen- 
ty-niune mouthpieces of the rumsellers was 
Methodist, the representative of one of the most 
respectable constituencies of Newark. He is 
unders ood tu have told the friends of local op- 
tion that h» was in favor of high license, and 
then to have made the motion by which the 
High License bill was emasculated. Where such 
men are nominated by both parties third tickets 
are urgently called for. The next legislature 
is to elect a United States senator, and the suc- 
cessful candidate may be a Republican, if Re- 
publicans are wire. If they are not wise they 
will put in nominaticn such men as Martin, 
Parker, Buol:on and Tayler. 


....We quite verbatim a por ion of a private 
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Jeter from & Chinaman in this country to a lady 
who had taken an interest in his welfare: 
«J had study my Sunday School lesson two weeks 
which was Mal 8—5th verse, and it said—we 
must not turn aside the stranger from his right, but 
Nation do not let the Chinese come here any 
more. anda few months agothe people out West 
grove the Chinese away, and killed a great many. 
Do you think your Government treated the Chinese 
right, and did just what the Bible says? I think if 
people expect to be Christian people, the first thing 
they must find out the Bible, and see they can do 
just as it says or not; the second, when they are 
Christian people, they must obey the God, and do 
just what the Bible says—If they do not, such kind 
of people—I can hardley tell how God will punish 
them”— 


_..eWe have received from a Lutheran theo- 
logical professor an earnest remonstrance 
against the neglect of the committee which ar- 
ranges the Sunday-school lessons to provide ap- 
propriate lessons for Easter and Christmas. We 
understand fully how this would break up, to 
this extent, the regular course of progressive 
lessons, on Which the committee properly lays 
so much stress. If the course of lessons goes 
through a Gospel, the end of it brings us to the 
death, and not the birth of Christ. Neverthe- 
less, we fail to see why this much of irregularity 
andexception might not be properly allowed. 
We can hardly believe the report that one of 
our largest denominations has threatened to 
secede if these festival days were allowed. 


....There is a proposition to limit by law 
the price charged for gas in this city to $1.25. 
By no means let this be done. In 1884 the price 
of gas was $2.00, and our bill at the press-room 
for March was $45. The next year the gas 
companies were consolidated and the price was 
reduced to $1.75, which raised our bill for 
March to #60. The next year the Consolidated 
Gas Co. got everything in good running order, 
and at $1.75 they managed to make our bill 
#70. We beg for a law to raise the price to $5.00, 
when we shall hope for a reasonable reduction 
of the bill. 


....We observe with satisfaction that the plan 
of the New York State Charities Aid Association 
is being adopted in New Jersey, whose Leg- 
islature has recently passed a bill which legal- 
izes and establishes a similar organization in 
that state. The movement to bring this to pass 
grew out of the enterprise of the Charities Aid 
Association of Morris County, which was 
founded not so much to raise and dispense char- 
ities as to investigate needs, and to guide and 
systematize the efforts to relieve them. This is 
the rational and truly Christian way of meeting 
the question. 


....We wonder how many of our readers 
know what is the difference which distinguishes 
the Northern from the Southern Presbyterian 
Church? We know of no difference but this, 
that the Northern Church feels at liberty to 
pronounce against any sin of tho state as to 
slavery, secession, Mormonism, Indian oppress- 
ion, or anything else, while the Southern Church 
denies political actions and deliverances, So 
little, and yet so large, is the rent between the 
two, 


...-The two letters from Dr. T. D. English, 
published by us this week and last, will throw 
some light on the history and character of Edgar 
A.Poe. It is of no use to attempt, as some of his 
biographers have done, to prove Poe an inno- 
cent, injured genius, slandered by Mr. Griswold. 
Mr. Griswold erred only in attempting to hide 
Poe’s weakness and wickedness. Those who knew 
Poe are not all dead yet, and they are not willing 
to see everybody else blackened for his sake. 


.»» There are several hundred convicts in the 
state prisons of this state who are now idle at 
the public expense, because there is no law for 
their employment ; and ere long other hundreds 
will be in a like condition, unless the legislature 
shall seasonably take some action on the sub- 
ject. This is the result of destroying the con- 
tract system and providing no substitute for it. 
Clearly the present legislature should not leave 
the matter where it now stands. 


-...Our good neighbor, which thought the 
Euphrates story worth quoting, and which 
thought the authority of The Living Church 
worth trusting, will be interested to observe that 
that paper has seen our demolition of the re- 
port, and gives it up gracefully, saying: 

“It is too bad to demolish an effective story for 


the Second Adventists, but facts are stubborn 
things.” 


-...Frederick Douglass has said that he has 
met very few men that would treat him just 
like any other map, and not call attention to the 
fact that he was colored. They would tell him 
“Tam not afraid to walk up Broadway with 
you.” We wonder if, when Christ sat at the 
well, he told the Samaritan woman he was not 
ashamed to have his disciples see him talking 
with a he retic. 


+++-The last few Sundays have made it plain 
that a concerted effort is making to break down 
our New York Sabbath by opening the theaters 
and concert-halls in the evening, under the pre- 
tense of giving benefits, etc. If we do not awake 





to the danger, we shall in a few months have all 
our theaters open on Snnday, as on other days 
of the week, and the Continental Sunday will be 
upon us, 


....Now is the time, before the bill comes to 
a vote, for members of Congress carefully to 
scrutinize the River and Harbor Bil], and cut 
out all appropriations that are mere waste and 
jobbery. The pity of it is that the President 
must sign or veto an appropriation bill in the 
lump, and cannot withhold approval from the 
appropriations severally. 


...-Itisa noticeable fact that the Prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution of Rhode Island 
was secured without the organization of a third 
party in that state. The friends of temperance 
there wereof the opinion that they could fight 
the rum power better without such a party than 
they could with it, The result shows that they 
made no mistake, 


....The Knights of Labor at the Southwest 
seem to have come to the conclusion that they 
are really a Power, with whom treaties and 
stipulations must be made. We beg to remind 
them that they are simply voluntary organiza- 
tions, absolutely without any authority except 
for themselves, 


... When mobs are shot at and shot into, it 
often happens that persons called “ innocent 
bystanders” are killed, The lesson is that these 
‘** bystanders” should keep themselves out of 
the way of bullets fired at mobs. They have no 
business to be there. If they are there, they 
take the peril upon themselves. 


....Mrs, Gray’s foreman hit the nail on the 
head when he said: “I belong to one union 
now—the Union of the United States. I aman 
American citizen. I propose to exercise as such 
the privilege of earning an honest living for my- 
self and family in the manner that suits me 
best.” 


...-The issue between the Bakers’ Union of 
this city and Mrs. Gray is whether she shall 
manage her business in her own way, or the 
Bakers’ Union shall manage it for her. She 
does not propose to have the Bakers’ Union set- 
tle this question for her, and she is clearly 
right. 

....The Synod of Tennessee, a feeble little 
body,asks the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions to aid the common schools of that state, 
We prophesy that it will not be done, even if 
the Blair Education Bill does not become law. 


....New England Rum is rejected in New Eng- 
land, except in the Bay (Rum) State and in the 
Nutmeg. 

— — 


TO OUR READERS. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.90 per annum. 








OLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions. ............+.++.$2.50 each, 
Three - sawn’ 2.88 ** 
Four at sonido aaa 
Five os a, 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

LOWEST SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


One month.......8 .80/One year....... .8 3.00 
Three months... .75)Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six months....... 1.50|/Four years..... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THE- INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 








We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall teke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, “Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 


Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent freé to any person asking for 
it. Any ove wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List. 





READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 

Tae New Lire Poricy of THE TRAVELERS is ab- 
solutely indefeasible, non-forfeitable, and world-wide, 
after two years. Nocause or manner of death is ex- 
cepted from puyment.— Hz 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP MELROSE AND 
CLaIRETTE. 








SILK-waRP Melrose, made of the same material as 
the Henrietta, and by the same manufacturers, isa 
new and beautiful fabric for mourning. The Armure 
weave appeare to special] advantage in the silk-and. 
wool mixture—clearer and firmer than wool, softer 
avd richer than silk alone. It is particularly suited 
=e Dlaits and folds appropriate for mourning 

88, 

Clairette is for warm what Melrose is for cool 
weather. th are equally suitable for use, with and 
without crape, and compose costumes handsome and 
durable, to which no dust will ever cling. 


MOKE CHEAP CARPETS. 





at this great warehouse to be induced to “seek no 
from the country always have the 
very best attention. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS AND CROCKERY. 

At Ebrich'sin Eighth Avenue,this city, great bargains 

are now offered in carpets and crockery. their 

vertisement in another column and remember that 

a ~~ d covering some Se or ten lots of ground 
ack d cram: f 





dress goods, Millinery,Laces, Parasols, and other fancy 
8 neve! was more attractive. Orders to them from 

istant places always have the best attention, See ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 








we eversaw. We 


in all sections of the country to no- 
tice the announcement of this poowtar firm elsewhere 
in our columns. It would require all the pages of 1 HE 


INDEPENDENT to give a full ny Ay! sll the at- 
here; bu 


tions of the country always have 
prompt attention, Money sent to this firm will go to 
safe and reliable hands. 


FENCE MACHINES, 


It is oaly of recent date that a machine has been 
introdu for making fences, whether of wire or 
pickets in the field; but they have been found to be 
so useful and economical that they are now largely 
used by progressive farmers and others who wish to 
ampion Fence 








A 
if a man could sleep enough he would live foreyer— 
eno} _ we 
prokesy average about eight hours out of the 
our in bed. In order to get the greatest 


ngs: aclear conscience and 


a good bed. We do 
not know Ly adn supply the first for t 
—!s 


ne senceal pub- 
c, —can be hi of Messrs. 
C. P. Rogers & Co., Sixth Avenue and Sixteenth st. 
Ao ng is recommended . Messrs. C. P. 
Rogers & Co. can be relied upon as being exactly as 
they state it to be. 


_ 





The American Homeopathic Observer says: “‘ The 
Liebig Co's preparations should not be confounded 
with patent nostrums, Its Coca Beef Tonic is a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product, and worthy of 
the recommendations bestowed upon it by both 
homeopathic and allopathic journals. Invaluable 
to all who are run down, nervous, dyspeptic or 
bilious,”—Adovt. 





FARMERS. 


In the Farm and Garden Department will be 
found an adyertisement of the Foos Manufacturing 
Company, of Sp field, Ohio, to which we ask the 
attention of every farmer and every person working 
in tools who reads THE INDEPENDENT. They manu- 
facture the Farmer's Forge Combination, Anvil and 
Vise and Blacksmith Drill and Kit of Tools, which 
will be found of the greatest use and convenience to 
farmers especially. Iliustrated circulars and price- 
list can o D by addressing the above named 
firm at Springfield, Ohio. 


IRON ROOFING. 





contemplate building or putting on new roofs to 
write the above-named company for circulars and in- 
formation. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
ASHLAND, NEBRASKA. 





years 
and is oroushly conversait with the character of 
the land in al. tern lowa 





FINE FANCY GOODS. 


One of the most popular and most attractive stores 
on 14th Street, this city, is that of Mr, J. G. Johnson. 
His stock always embraces the newest and finest mil- 
linery goods to be found in the market. As a large im- 

rter and wholexaie dealer in such goods, he is able 
to offer to all the retail! trade a selection from the best 
manufacturers and dealers in Europe. His stock 
now embraces Fine Laces, Trimmed and Untrimmed 


house is 
as a first-class business establishment. 











AMONG THE NORTHERN LAKES 
of Wi in, Mi’ 
Geliz ae area} innesota and Iowa, are hundreds of 
months in qui 
at the end of 
Eac 





and comfort at a moder- 
be readily obtained. A list of summer 
necessa 


sent free upon 
application by letter to A. V. H. Carpenter, Gen 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. . — 


‘ ay MAJESTTS FAVORITE. 

O8METIC GLYCERINE.— red only by th - 
al BritishC mpany of Chemists ‘and pb AAR 
as supplied tootthe Royal Family, to her Royal High - 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the ers 
adies of the highest circles 





goods dealers, ¢tc. The Liebig Company, (N.Y. De- 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American ‘Awenta, aidet. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A GOOD BUSINESS CHANCE. 


A Goop stock of General Merchandise, about $6,’00 
in good village, wealthy neighborhood, good cash 
trade established, cheap rent, healthy place. Will 
sell cheap tor cash or on good ‘time, if well secured. 
Il] health cause of selling. Address. 

__HIRAM MAINE, Harlan, Allen Co., Ind. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth UWuited to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


CIVILIZATION’S GRANDEST DREAM REALIZED. 


TW 0 ENORMOTS DOUBLE MENAGERIES, 
Triple Circus Company in Three Rings, 

slevated Stage P erformances. 

International Congress ‘i Giants and Giantesees. 


Exactly the same as ever, except lite, beside his 
Py ‘(DSKELE 








GkKAT IVORY-BONED N. 
bales HE SY SEMI-BARBARIC AKABS 


d 
RAMBA BAND. 

G, THE CHINESE GIANT. 
100 “Startling Acts by 300 Performers. 
Herds of Elephauts, droves of eamels, trained bears, 

ogs, pigs, monkeys, zebras, ponies, etc. 
Greatest Exhibition ever Organized. 
Ad nission 40 cents. Children under nine, 24 cents. 
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IN THE GREAT 


FIRE AT KEY WEST. 





| All Saved their Contents 


THE SAFES WERE IN USE BY THE FOL- 
LOWING PARTIES, WHO CERTIFY TO 
THE PRESERVATION OF THEIR BOOKS, 
PAPERS, MONEY, Etc.: 


BANK OF KEY WEST, «. w. Aten, Cashier. 
JAMES G. JONES, Mayor of Key West. 
JULIUS ELLINGER & CO., Cigar Factory. 
FOGERTY & JOH NSON, Ship Chandlers, ete. 
WILLIAM CURRY, Ship Yara ana Warehouse. 
A. F. TIFT, 


Coal Yard and Warehouse, 


J. J. PHILBRICK, Merchandise . 
SEIDENBERG &Co., Cigar Factory 

CHAS. R. PIERCE, General Store. 
MC KILLIP BROS., Boots and Shoes 

DUFFY & WILLIAMS, Hardware, etc, 
MICHAEL WADE, 8u0ks and Variety, 
R. J. PERRY, Drugs. 


GEG. L. BARTLUM. 
GEO. DEMERITT, 
J. H. GREGORY, 
JOS. M. NAVARRO, Cigar Factory. 
G. W. MASLIN, Baker and Grocer, 
J. CURRY. Store , 


HERRING & CO.. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


THE LARGEST SAFE WORKS IN 
THE WORLD. THE OLD- 
EST IN AMERICA. 


Dry Goods, etc. 


Groceries, 
Cigar Factory. 


NOS. 251 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









PEERLESS 


fr D 
In use ip United Btates 


ing, San 


Handsomely Tllus- 
trated Catalogue, and state where 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 





RACINE HARDWARE 





COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 
4 | 
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UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 


Weare offering spring stock 
of Silk and Cotton Printed 
Goods, Lace and Fancy Cur- 
tains, consisting of Indian, 
Persian, Japanese, Caspian, 
Caradoo, Antique, &c. 


Silks for Decorations and 
Window Draperies. 








Also, 
the balance of our special sale of 
FINE SILK TAPESTRIES 
at $5.00 and $6.00 per yard; 
formerly $12 and $15. 

Extra Quality SILK DAMASKS 
at $7.50 per yard; 
formerly $15 and $18. 

Odd Lots of TURCOMAN CUR- 
TAINS 


half the former value. 





Proadovary RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





i 








Financial, 
THE BOYCOTT SYSTEM. 


Tux term ‘* boycott,” originally the name 
of a man in Ireland, has been imported 
into this country as the title of a system, 
As a good illustration of the theory of the 
system, we give an example of boycotting 
tbat has recently occurred in this city. 

Mrs. Esther A. Gray resides in this city, 
at 508 Hudson Street, and there keeps a 
bakery. There is also in this city a labor 
organization known as the Bakers’ Union, 
that not long since appointed four of its 
members to visit Mrs. Gray, and inform her 
that she must either require the bakers in 
her employment to join the Union on pain 
of dismissal from her service, or suffer a 
boycott upon her business. She immedi- 
ately called up her bakers, and asked them 
if they were satisfied with their wages: and 
upon being informed that they were, she 
further asked them if they wished tv join 
the Bakers’ Union; and, upon being 
answered in the negative, Mrs. Gray— 
plucky woman that she has proved herself 
to be—told these chivalrous gentlemen tuat 
they might boycott ber as much and as long 
as they pleased, but that she would not com- 
pel her men to join the Bakers’ Union. 

The boycott was at once declared against 
Mrs. Gray; and in the outset some thirty 
members of the Bakers’ Union took their 
stand in the neighborhood of her bakery, 
distributed boycotting handbills, and in 
various ways did what they could, without 
an open breach of the peace, to drive away 
her customers, while the police passively 
looked on as spectators of the scene. Gro- 
cers were notified that, unless they wanted 
to be boycotted themselves, they must not 
trade with Mrs. Gray; and many of them, 
like silly cowards, surrendered their own 
liberty of action, and yielded to the threat 
of the boycotters, whose one purpose was 
to destroy this woman’s business, because 
she would not force the men in her employ- 
ment, against their own wish and consent, 
to join the Bakers’ Union. Thus matters 
proceeded from day to day for more than a 
week, until an aroused and indignant pub- 
lic sentiment moved the authorities to ac- 
tion, and secured the arrest of these boy- 
cotters. 

This case illustrates the essential prin- 
ciple of the boycott. It is simply an or- 
ganized attempt of a labor association to 





firm, or a corporation, without open and 
actual violence to person or property, as 
tue penalty inflieted by such association for 
non-compliance with its demands. This is 
just what the Bakers’ Union of this city at- 
tempted against Mrs. Gray, and is the thing 
intended and sought to be done in all boy- 
cotts. The principle is the same, and the 
essential method of working it isthe same, 
whatever may be the particular issue in- 
volved. ‘* Obey, or pay the penalty of los- 
ing your business” is the one supreme law 
of the bovcotters. ‘‘ Submit your business 
to our direction, or we will destroy it, if we 
can,” is only another form of stating the 
same law. 

lt is hardly necessary to say that the 
boycotting theory is one of profound mean- 
ness, as well as of proscription and perse- 
cution. Itis by no means the case of a 
single individual who, disliking another 
for bis own reasons, quietly refuses to have 
any dealings with him. It is an organized 
combination of men who, upon failing to 
control the actions of another, according to 
their wishes, unite together and attack him 
in his business interests, seeking to destroy 
his business, and acting together for this 
purpose, because he will not submit to 
their dictation in a matter in respect to 
which he has the exclusive right of judg- 
ment, and they have no right to determine 
for him what that judgment shall be. 
Whether it succeeds or fails, it is upon its 
face the most detestable and abominable 
tyranny over the freedom of individual ac- 
tion. It puts that freedom at the disposal 
of the boycotters, who judge for another 
as to what he should and must do, or take 
the consequences at their hands. There is 
not a single quality of ufanliness er honor 
inherent in it. No generous, noble and 
upright person will ever engage in such 
work, or approve of it in others. It takes 
a low and vulgar mind to furnish the ma- 
terials of which boycotters are made. 

This system has not become a general 
practice of labor organizations in this coun- 
try; yet there has been enough of it to 
show what the thing is, and equally the 
necessity of suppressing it. And if in any 
state the laws, as they now are, will not 
do the work, then let them be amended 
until they will doit. A system that com- 
bines in itself the crimes of conspiracy, 
libel and blackmail, should be outlawed in 
American society. Boycotters are the 
enemies of good social order; and they 
should everywhere be treated as criminals, 
who can make themselves must useful to 
society when safely locked up in the peni- 
tentiary. 


——_— 


GOVERNOR LEE’S PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


Governor Lez, of Virginia, bas, at the 
request of the legislature of that state, is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon the peo- 
ple to pay their taxes and other dues to the 
state in money, and not attempt to tender, 
in payment of the same, the matured cou- 
pons attached to the bonds issued under 
the Funding Act of 1871. The Governor 
tells the taxpayers of Virginia that they 
can in this way frustrate and defeat the 
wicked machinations of the bondholders 
who, not being taxpayers themselves, are 
willing to sell their coupons for less than 
par to those who are taxpayers, to be used 
by the latter in payment of taxes. He ex- 
horts them not to buy these coupons, even 
when they can do so at a profit to them- 
selves. The occasion, the Governor says, 
calls for ‘‘ an outspoken deciaration of pub- 
lic sentiment to rebuke those who appeal 
to the Jaw to enforce the reception of cou- 
pons.” 

We do not know how many taxpayers in 
Virginia will follow Goveruor Lee’s advice; 
but we do know that no more shameless 
and brazen-faced document ever emanated 
from any gubernatorial pea. Does Gov- 
ernor Lve suppose that the world is entire- 
ly made up of fools, including the people 
of Virginia, or that the facts in regard to 
the course pursued by tbat state are not 
wellknown? The Fundiog Act of 1871 
made the coupons attached to the bonds, 
authorized by this act to be issued, ** re- 
ceivable for all taxes, debts, and dues due 
to the’state.” Two-thirds of the old debt 
of Virginia was funded under this act, and 








destroy the business of an jndividual, a 


having the tax-receivable property attached 


to them. Thusa contract was made that 
these coupons should be received for the 
purpose specified; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has several times de- 
cided this contract to be valid and inviola- 
ble, and that all the laws of Virginia, sub- 
sequently enacted and inconsistent there- 
witb, are not laws at all, because in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States. What Virginia has tried to do, aud 
that the Supreme Court says that she 
has no power to do, is to repudiate this 
contract. What the bondholders have been 
trying to secure is to compel Virginia to 
abide by her contract. This is the whole 
of it in a few words. 

And now comes Governor Lee with his 
proclamation, not exhorting the people to 
honesty and good faith, but urging them 
to take such a course as will help to 
promote and sustain the repudiating ras- 
cality. He sits in his gubernatorial chair 
as the executive head of the state, and has 
the effrontery openly to preach the most 
defiant immorality. He does not want the 
people to do the honest thing, but does 
want them to do the dishonest thing. His 
proclamation shows him to be not a whit 
better than Riddleberger and Mahone, who 
have generally been regarded as the chief 
apostles of this stupendous villainy. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue rapid increase of unemployed money 
is commenciog to attract attention in fi- 
nancial circles, though the condition of the 
market bas been without quotable change 
as regards the rates of interest or discounts. 
The quiet condition of general trade and 
the subdued temper of speculative dealings 
have not been calculated to increase the 
demand for money, while the tendency of 
the currency movement has been in favor 
of a further increase of bank reserves. 
Foreign money markets have developed no 
new feature. Tne Bank of England rate 
of discount remains 2 per cent., which is 
above the ruling rate in the open market. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
baokers’ balances have been available at 
14@24 per cent., the bulk of the business 
in progress baving passed at 14@2 per 
cent., and time loans have been made at 
23@3 per cent. Commercial paper has 
been in fair demand, but the supply has 
been moderate, owing to the light volume 
of trade. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 34@4 per cent. discount, four 
months at 3}@4}, and good single-named 
paper at 44@6 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the Stock Market were 
entirely devoid of feature last week, and 
the influences that have prevailed for the 
past month still hold control. The volume 
of business is constantly decreasing, and 
the inactivity and stagnation at present ex- 
isting in the New York Stock Exchange are 
probably without precedent in the annals 
of that institution. This condition of 
things is primanly due to two principal 
causes: First, the absence of the public 
from speculation, owing to the general con- 
viction that stocks are unduly high, and 
consequently selling for more than they are 
worth; and, secondly, the strikes in the 
Southwest, and the unsatisfactory relations 
in general existing between eapital and 
labor. The fluctuations have been limited, 
and the buil feeling that endeavored to 
make itself felt in the early part of the 
week appears to have lost ground, or at 
feast is not so pronounced in its influence. 
The disturbing features of rate cutting and 
the demoralization of trans-continental 
traffic still prevail and what is worse show 
no signs of being settled. 


U.8 BONDS. 


The general demand for Government 
bonds was very small throughout the week, 
which resulted in the market being with- 
out special feature. There seems to be a 
coosiderable difference of opinion as to 
what the amount of the next call for three 
per cent. bonds will be. Many believe it 
will be fur about five millions, which will 
complete the amount required for the Sink- 





ing Fund, for the current fiscal year. 
Others are of the opinion that the amouut 


——— 
tion of Congress to the fact that they are 
calling just the amount required to make 
up the Sinking Fund, many members of 
Congress being in favor of taking 
calls of ten millions a month, as 
as there is a_ sufficient 
cash in the Treasury to warrant 
such a course. Still others believe that 
the policy of the Administration will be to 
keep on calling ten millions a month until 
the whole three per cent. loan has been re. 
deemed. What action will be taken, how- 
ever, is uot definitely known. The closing 
quotations are as foliows: 


long 
amount of 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $853,. 
225, and it now amounts to $14,722 650, 
The changes in the averages show an in. 
crease in loans of $429,000, a decrease in 
specie of $801 600, an increase in legal ten. 
ders of $855 400, an increase in net deposits 
of $3,548,100, and a decrease in circulation 
of $23,400. 

BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota. 
tions of bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, 1. Asked, 
— lw |Mecbanics’....... 169 16y 
5g Mercar‘ile ...... 130 


- |Market...... .... 150 

172 |Mech’s& irad’re 115 125 

190 |Metropolitan.... 46 
Nassau. 


Bil 





First Nation’L. ...050 




















fourth Nation’). !2744 130 

Mifth Avenue.... h0 — 

PUItOD.....-.000..110 — 

German Amer’n. 4 — 

Gallaun..... do = 

Germania........ 6 = 
Garfield..... be 
Greenwich... we — 

Hanover.,........ — 150 

mo’t’s & Trad’s..275 126 \oen : 
LEVINE... .22--se2e0+ i adasieeaws big - 
Leather Man’f....172 —-— |Unit’d States Natl — 
Manhattan........ ' - 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet, 
the demand for Sterling being very light. 
On Tuesday the posted rates were ad- 
vanced 4 cent on the pound, and the mar. 
ket continued firm at the advance dur. 
ing the remainder of the week. On 
Saturday the posted rates were $4.87} for 
60-day bills anfl $4.894 for demand. Ac- 
tual business was done at $4.864@$4 86} 
for 60-day bills, $4.884@$4.88} for de- 
mand, $4 883@$4.89} for cable transfers, 
and $4.854@#4 852 tor commercial bills. 
Continental Exchange was dull. Francs 
were quoted at 5.174@5.163 for long, and 
5.15@5.143 for short sight; Reichmarks at 
953@954 and 953@954, and Guilders at 
403@ 40. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


MATTERS OF INTEREST TO CAPITALISTS 
AND INVESTORS. 


[Tue following, copied from the Northwest 
Magazine for April, will be read with interest. 
The article speaks of Mr. Rush B. Wheeler, s 
gentleman well known in St, Paul and known 
personally to us.) 


“It affords me much pleasure, through the 
medium of your widely circulated and atiractive 
journal, to address a few words to our numerous 
friends avd clients, with whom we have for 
many years enjoyed a pleasant, and we trust, to 
them as well as ourselves, a not unprofitable 
business intercourse. We hope also throuxh 
the same medium to attract the attention of 
hundreds of other capitalists and investors 
throughout the couatry who may desire to avail 
themselves of the exceptional opportunities pre- 
sented in this, tne commercial metropolis of the 
New Northwest, for placing their surplus funds, 
either in tne purchase of choice real estate, oF 
in sefe and profitable loans thereon. 

“Tu connection with the natural endowments 
of 8t. Paul, really inconceivable in extent, it 18 
pertinent to add that, the farsightedness and 
energy of our people at an early period in the 
history of this city secured a railway system 
penetrating these prolific areasin every direction 
for buodreds and thousands of miles, affording 
every facility for the exchange of commodities 
between this commercial empormm and its 
wonderful outlying territory. All tbe great 
trunk lines of the West and Nortnwest are cet- 
tering bere, and there are few places in thé 
country which possess sc great an extent 
railway mileage as that which pays tribute to 
8:. Paul. The jobbing trade has here assu 
gigautic proportions and 1s rapidly increastDg- 
Ic amoun‘s at present to nearly $00,000,000 aB- 
nually. The banking capital of St. Paul 8 
pearly half that of the entire State of Minnesvta. 
Her mauufacturing industries already aggregs'e 
more than $30,000,000 annually, aud active 

steps are in progress uuder the auspices of the 
Ghamber of Commerce, by which this in 











new bonds issued therefor, with coupons | will be ten millions, as it is thought the ad- 
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amery and Gairy accommodations are nearly 
completed. The transfer of one of the most 
successful wood-workipg establishments in the 
Northwest to this city is expected soon to take 
place. 
INFLUENCE UPON BEAL ESTATE VALUES, 

“Tbis bri f summary of facts very conclusively 
indicates tbat the activity in and aovance of 
real estate values which have characterized the 

+ few vears bas a permanent and solid found- 
ation. Tbe causes which have produced this 
state of things sre not only lasting, but they are 
peing constantly augmented in volume. 
railway mileage is being rapily extended, and 
our banking institutions sre increasing in num- 
per and the volume of their business. The job- 
ping trade is growing, and the manfacturing 
movement is steadily taking on larger propor- 
tions. Such conditions always make great de- 
mands upon real estate. Large manufacturing 
eovcerns require liberal spaces for their plants 
and for the homes of their operatives. Rail- 
ways absorb hundreds of acres in the aggregate 
for tbeir terminal facilities and for the habita- 
tions of their local employés. Great commer- 
cial establishments must provide ample room for 
stores and warehouses, and in brief, a rapidly 
jncreasivg population nevessitates rapid muiti- 
pheation of buildings snd tenements. The 
bearing of these facts upon the realty mar- 
ket is too apparent to need further elucida- 
tion. It is eufficient to say that all the causes 
and conuitions of stability and progress in this 
field of enterprise are active and efficient, ren- 
dering it quite evident that the pr: sent aovance 
movemevt 18 destined to be abiding. Under 
these circumstances, then, we will proceed to 
bold familiar converse with our friends of the 
past end with all who may favor us with their 
correspondence and patsonage in the fuvure, 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS. 

‘Taking it for granted that you have surplus 
funds at your disposal, which you desire to i- 
yest where they will be secure beyond question, 
and at the same time yield asatisfactcry income, 
we take this Opportunity of addressing you. 

« Many persons into whose hands this maga- 
zine may fall are our friends and clients. You 
bave known us for years, ana, having placed 
thousands of dollars with us for ivestment in 
joans apd real est:te, you will aoub.lers gladly 
pear tes. imony to our faithiul and satisfuctory 
work iv your behalf. Wicb such there 1s no necd 
for introduction. But while we cannot expect at 
once to atiract tbe attention or win the contidence 
of s rangers, we yet hope that tuis open commu- 
nication may prove to be the entering wedge in 
a future correspondence, 80 that we may count 
you also among our friends ana patrons, 


OUR PLAN, 


“The business, as at present couducted, is 
arranged into two distinct departments: 

“First—Toat of purchasing and selling real 
estate on commision ; and, 

“Second—That of loaning money upon un- 
doubted securities. 

Neither of these branches takes precedence of 
the other, but both receive the wost careful and 
psinsiak‘ng attention. We invest mouey for 
our customers with the strictest regard for their 
interests, realizing as we do thar, »] bough our 
reputatioa for equare desliog is already estab- 
hshed, yet if one would retain bis patrons and 
gaiu others, be must be finaocial'y successful in 
their behalf. With our iriends who know us 
thoroughiv, we adopted a pian, some years 
since, which has proved to be fair for all par- 
ties, and which bas been gaining in favor with 
others constantly, if we may judge from the 
steady increase of our business. The plan, 
briefly stated, 18 the following : 

“So soon as we learn the amount to be in- 
vested, we look around and ascertain what, in 
our best judgment, will be a good bargain, 
present and proepective, and then immediately 
mveke the investment for our patron, taking ‘he 
title in his name, eo that, in case of the death of 
either party, there wili be no complications. ‘Ibe 
propery then belongs to theinvestor. He pays 
the taxes and atsesements, but it remaius under 
our management and con'rol, and when we de- 
cide it 18 beat to sell, 1tis sold. At the time of 
the purchase we make notbing, charging no 
commuzsion and realizing nothing for all our 
work until the sale 18 effected. Then we allow 
our customer seven per cent. interest on his 
money for the time it has been invested, and the 
profit over and above this is divided equally be- 
tween us. 

“Under this plan we have never made less 
than 13 per cent. for our patrons, and fre quently 
their profit runs up tv 19, 30, and sometimes as 
high as 60 percent Tnisis no fancy sketch, 
nor is it the result of any wild speculation. It 
is the outcome of carefully made investments 
and honest efforts in benalf of those who 1m- 
trust their funds with us. We invite the closest 
serutiny ioto the details of all these transactions 
by all interested parties. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that the best returns have becn real- 
izedin the past two years, auring which the 
country at large has been suffering from a 
deprersion in business. It is fair, therefore, to 
infer that the future will yi« ld much more profit- 
able results as the general business situation re- 
covers @ more active and bealthful condition. 
Judicious investments in real estate will always 
yield satisfactory results, and this will be especi- 
aliy the case in a large, growing, and prosper- 
ous city like St. Paul, where it 1g no uncommon 
Occurrence for realty values to double in two or 
three years as a consequence of natural and 
healthy development. 


A COMMISSON BUSINESS. 


“The metbod of conducting our business 
above described is not our exclusive plan. We 
Wish it to be understood whenever our friends 
prefer the uruai course we are ready to transact 
their business for the usual commission in such 
cases. This method is 100 well known to re- 
quire any detailed explavation. 

._.{n order to give our correspondents some 

idea of she opportunities for investment in St. 

‘aul and vicinity, we append a tew examples of 

such transac:ions as are occurring here from 
to time. 

“A tract of 76 acres near the Minnesota rail- 
Way transfer was bought six years ago tor $15,- 

ighteen and a balf acres of this proper- 

ty have recently been sold for $2,500 per acre, 

and an offer of the same rate for the balance has 
retused, 

“Forty acres near Hamline, between the twin 
Cities, purchased six years since at $120 per acre, 
are now Worth $2,510 10 $3,000 per acre. 

Near the Northern Pacific Railway terminus, 
acres were purchased a few years ago for 





$3,000, and one-third of it sold for 3.000. The 
balance is selling at $600 to $800 per lot. 

* A porter in a wholesale store fifteen years 
ago bought 20 acres norvh of the city at $50 per 
acre, The same property is now worth $3,000 
per acre. 

“Acre property near Lake Phalen, which 
sold a few years ago for $150, is now worth 
$3,000 per acre, 

**Io West St. Paul lots which sold at auction 
in 1871 for $8, $10 and $12 each, are now worth 
from $2,000 to $4,000. In 1865 lots east of 
Broadway and south of Seventh Street, bought 
at 100 and $250 each, are now selling at $10,000 
and $30,000 each. 

* Lots on Fourth Street sold trix years ago at 
$100 per front foot, are now worth $600 per 
front foot. 

‘These examples might be multiplied to an 
alinost indefinite «xtent, but it is not necessary. 
They are by no means exceptional cases. Simi- 
lar occurrences are common. During the 
months of January and February of the present 
year real estate transactions in the city have 
been greater than ever befure known at that 
season of the year, aggregating over $2,000,000 
per montb. 

NEGOTIATION OF LOANS. 

**In making loans we pursue a plan substan- 
tially as follows : 

‘The applicant signs a written statement 
giving description of proper y, valuation, etc. 
The premises are then carefully viewed by our- 
eelves, and 1f the loan applied tor is deemed de- 
sirable, an abstract of title 18 furnished, exam- 
med and passed upon by a competent atiorney. 
The note sand coupon interest notes are signea 
by the applicant and wife (if married) and are se- 
cured by first mortgage on the real estace, which 
must always be worth twice and frequentiy three 
umes the amount of the loan. The pulicy of in- 
surance is made payable to the mortgage 1m case 
of loss. Ali noves are made payaple in New York 
exchange and collecied by us free of charge, 

“The usual rate of interess at present is 
eight per cent. per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally, alshough many Joaus are made at seven per 
cent. on first-class business blocks. 

** During the past two ycars we have loaned 
upward of $60,000 1n smaiisums. The principal 
and interest oave been paid promptly. 

** The security on ali loans mage by us is un- 
questionably good, aud why Eastern parties per- 
bist iu loaning money at home at three, tour, 
and five per cept., and frequentiy paying a 
premium at that, when they can as safely optain 
from #)X vo eight per ceat, net here, is a ques- 
tion not easily answered, 

“We shall oe happy to open correspondence 
with any and all purties seeking sale and proni- 
able investMents, belicVing that we shall be able 
ful.y 10 Bausfy nem of we auvantages of Bo. 
Paul over all otber cities East or West, tor plac- 
ing their surplus capital.” 

Rusa B. WHExer, St. Pavi, Minn. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creut Britain, 
tretand, ane France. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
FOREIGN BANKERS, 
ash Wetes ts ee Gate. 


BILLS OF EXCBANG#, COMMERCIAL 
AND TRAVELERS’ CKEDITS ON . 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


Also on principal Continental Cities, 
SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
AS GOV’ ve offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 
BO free of cost. 
s the funds of any cther bouse in the 
state, and without the loss of a doi) Ref.: Nation- 
a German-American Bank, 








ar. 
k, St. Paul; Capital $2,00c,- 
-. For other references and particulars, ad- 
ress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


NETS 


h . oy 
hos, god fot of Dus 3 y Me 
wait for a take 


D He gon share ey in 
pea ho a ADR : 


LA N DS 500,000 


ACRES 


OF FIRST-CLASS 


Timber Lands 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL 
SETTLERS. 
Rich soil, healthful climate, good drinking water, 
fine market facilities, stesedy demand for labor at 
ood wages. No rouths, No Grasshopper 
fagues. No Cyclones, Full information, with 
maps, pa ophiets, etc., faraished free. Addr 
Commissioner Land Department, 


W.C. K. R.. Milwnukee, Wis. 


CONSERVATIVE ereer ments. 


Safety and 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


ddress 
. CENTRAL ILLINOIS FL SARQTAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil, 




















United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts recsived and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





The American Loan and Trust Co., 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 
offers to conservative investors MORTGAGE BONDS 
secured by a fist lien on the best IMPKOVED FAKMS 
in eastern Nebraska, where tha security is such that 

t commands the lowest rate of interest prevailing in 
the West. Correspondence solicited from 
institutions desiring to Regcure perfect] 
VEST MENT SECURITIES 


refereuces, regard 
investments will be furnished to all who favor us 
with their adaress. 


J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Pank.... .-..- Brattleboro’, Vt 
People’s National Bank.... ee - bo 
indham Co, Sa Ban 












A. 
F Wai 
lias B. Reed, Esa 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bee Ite 8 
erceut. Semi-Annual Interest. orotiated by 
he Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 

in sums of $2 and upwerd. Prompt paymen 

Fomitsed te tender wichout chs 

rem ° a . 

tien in the Lif Fitces roore’ le 

Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 

oregationatiet. Send for form, circular 

ag vd uu iy ia Gevwhens. lig, Blin 

- B.C anager, neapo ne 
EASTERN M AGER HENRY A. Y 
70 Scealwan. New York: ‘ 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in Firat J terigase Farm Leans in - 
nesota an ‘ots, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
Ses of enters” ate te etertinss 
1 8 rv } 

Bonds. Estabiished five years, Paid up 
ongetel. 3 le er .00U loaned 
wi ~g tt, +4? Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorp orated, Graud Forks. Dakota. 
gr French Mexico, N.Y.1 Gu vines 

. French. Me . ¥.; Guaran a 
Manchester, N.H-; second Netional Bank. Nashus 
N. H.; Rev. G.N. B N 














Kolttas, Dover, N. H.; Geo © 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor) for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five day®’ hotice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companys convenient depomtory for 
money. : yas 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS UOORNING, 
8. B CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 


WM. W. PHELIs, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


A. $. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirabie securities 

All marketable STOCKAS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








G0, "7%, Bo. 
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rporat 
f N,UOU, with 

chef Dakota offer first alo gare Farm i 
jews, LW” akota, and Neb., Principal an: 





> oS lo Me “my East Tilton, N. H.; Rev. N 
W. Carey, 2086 Christian Beret. Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Publisher of Tz INDEPENDENT. 
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INVESTMENT 


s 
is well known that the City of St, Paul — 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Meines. lowa. with capital of 8 
offers Guaranteed lowa Meo 


Loan 
Abundant references. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Entrance through the Bank. 


--_— + + Nae een 
A soLio 10 CENT 
approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. EST 











Perannum,first mort on productive 
Real Estate. Loans 





or REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Ada ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor. 


We have +. Fs on hand, for sale, choice First 
°o in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farms or 
business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for phiet and ref 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUSS CO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cultivated Western Farms worth THREE 
iIMEs the ameunt of the Loan. 
THE EASTERN BANKING Co., 
raancil SSS ET FEST, POUTON. 
* EDW. 'T. MERRIHEW, Treasurer. 














LAND 


Belt of Southern Minnesota, the counterpart of Northern Illinois, $6¢o $9 per acre, near Stati 
tral Kansas, $4 to $10 per acre; and 300,000 Acres in Texas. 


and large Towns. 
Also, 75,000 Acres in Cen 


Cheap Excursions. Maps and particulars 


PREDERIKSENG C0,, 


51 Clark St., Chicago, 
Offer 250,000 Acres of Railroad and 
State Prairie Lands in the Son 





meavess uaranteed. Alsoé per cent, Debenture 
Bon fotiqasicns of the Compeny), penning. ie years, 
o Joans, de ted with the 
cantiie Trust Ue., N. Y. It also issues Powené 
Certiacates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. kKmmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Lands and Homes 


In Central and Northern California. 
Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Bariey, Whili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connevting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphiets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Second Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San francisco. 








Through the 


NV EST Sound and Rei 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, >} Panne 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 
Cosetatty selected Ist Mortange Farms Loans ei 

bie in N. Y. Unrivalied f: Absolute : 
10 experience. No losses. Refer to 
Not’ Bank, NY. City; Nat’) Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 


for rom 
formsand fullinformation. Branch Ofiecesia 5. T. 
Albany & Phila. N.Y .Omiee,187 B’way,C.C_Mines 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 











The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Dee 
Moines, Iowa, mcorporated in wa, aviDg & cash cap- 
ital of ne ane ou surplus, offers at par and 
accrued in t its five Fr cent, debent 
claiming that th th t security in et, 
for these reasons. ist. They are obligations of a 
strong and p ny of large capital. 


fi bonds of & 
Each series of 100 bonds $1,00" each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of Sieh.on of first mortaages <8 
x prozed resi estate, wo. at least two anda 
times 8 
Interest d semi-aunual) nd ci when 
on the Qhemical ational Baar New ork, in 
eS coun. T debentures are fifteen-year coupon 
~~~ redeemable after ten years, and are safe 
bey gyestion. Ope ots pec cont, the rther aye | 
of which as been discontinued, are held by many 
the savings bagke and educational and charitable in- 
stitutions of New Eng and New Jock, where 
PPE campeny bas made ever 1st isene, anaees 
Vv ™ 
‘mg about eine millon do! and is widely 
conservative, an 4 
e 


as — heaviest 

cial institution in Togs. Depsatuces Tee a 
rton .. Who have ex agency. 
ominations. $1,000 


- ferences: George «. ams, President Chemical 


Bank; ks 
Des Moines. A pamphiet, with full particulars and 


ref throughvut the country, sent on applica. 
ton. Address 


C. E, FULLER, President, 





8. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


In the wholesale departments of the dry 
goods trade, the past week can be said to 
have been the most quiet yet experienced 
this year, owing to the lack of buyers 
present upon the market and the restricted 
purchases of those who were compelled to 
sort up on their stocks. The labor troubles 
of the Southwest interfered greatly with 
the distribution of merchandise in that lo- 
cality and prevented many from purvchas- 
ing, as there was no surety of the time 
when destinations could be reached. Not 
only in this city does the market reflect a 
quiet temper, but, according to reports 
from the important centers, operations are 
characterized by hesitation and conserva- 
tism; while dealers are carrying moder- 
ate stocks and are unwilling to buy beyond 
their immediate wants. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties that exist, the condition of 
the trade is of a healthy character, 
and indicates the inherent strength 
there is in the belief that they 
are only temporary in their influence, and 
that trade will revive immediately upon 
their elimimation. 

The current of trade has been checked, 
and is flowing along at a much slower pace 
than had been expected on account of the 
steady improvement previously in progress ; 
but there is no depression resulting from 
over-production, the industrial situation is 
generally satisfactory, and crop indications 
are promising, Furthermore, there is no 
reason to question the general prosperity 
of the country, and if trade is temporarily 
inactive there is no evidence that confidence 
has been impaired, or that the prevailing 
hesitation and uneasiness will not in 
time. give place to progressive improve. 
ment. <A fair number of orders were 
received by mail and through sales- 
men on the road in the Western and 
near-by states. There was also a good 
steady movement in certain specialties in 
execution of back orders, in which all- 
wool dress fabrics, lawns, seersuckers, 
white goods, scrim curtains, table damasks, 
hosiery, spring underwear, etc., partici- 
pated. The jobbing trade was of pretty 
good proportions, department goods hav- 
ing been distributed with considerable 
freedom by most of the principal houses, 
while very fair sales of prints and domes- 
tics were made to near-by retailers. The 
tone of the general market continues 
steady, and some makes of colored cotton 
goods that have been selling at relatively 
low figures have developed an upward 
tendency. 

COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETC. 


Staple cotton goods have been quiet on 
the spot,. but some of the commission 
houses report a moderately increased de- 
mand for certain descriptions through the 
medium of orders. Such brands of brown 
sheetings as are specially adapted for con- 
version and export purposes are in fair de- 
mand, but jobbers are buying lightly at 
present. Bleached shirtings, cambrics and 
wide sheetings are mostly quiet, and corset 
jeans and sateens are sluggish. Cotton 
flannels are doing well in some quarters, 
but transactions are almost wholly for 
future delivery. Colored cottons are in 
moderate request by jobbers and cutters, 
and prices for such makes as govern the 
market are firmly maintained. Agents 
report a fair business in choice fancy prints, 
as narrow-fold sateens, seersucker, linen 
finish, gingham and side-band effects, ete., 
and the most desirable styles command full 
prices, but ordinary standard fancies re- 
main quiet and unsettled. Indigo-blues 
are doing fairly well, and prices of the best 
makes are firmly maintained by agents. 
Turkey-reds are in fair demand, and there 
is asteady call for small parcels of shirt- 
ings, robes, furnitures and mournings by 
package buyers. Jobbers report a fair 
business in the regular way, and ‘‘ joblots” 
of fancies, shirtings, etc., find ready sale. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


There was a fair movement in all-wool 
dress fabrics from ‘first hands, as the result 
of recent: sales, and on account of back 
orders; and a fair distribution was made by 
leading jobbers. Etamines, lace brocades, 
plain and printed nun’s veiling, beiges, il- 
Juminated twills, etc., were in moderate re- 





; 





quest, and stocks are in very good shape, 
asarule. Yarn-dyed cotton brocades and 
fancy piece dyed cotton fabrics were in ir- 
regular demand, but a fair business was 
done in some of the most popular makes. 
There was a lessened demand for dress 
ginghams by package buyers, and the job- 
bing trade in these goods was light in com- 
parison with previous weeks. Staple checks 
and fancies continued in steady request and 
firm in price, stocks being remarkably well 
in hand. Crinkled seersuckers were dis- 
tributed with considerable freedom, and 
the most popular makes are still under the 
control of orders. Plain seersuckers and 
chambrays were in moderate request, and 
there was a steady movement in such spe- 
cialties as *‘ crazy cloth,” etc. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


In the market for men’s wear woolens 
there is no particularly new feature. A few 
orders continue to come in from small and 
tardy buyers for fall weight suitings and 
coatings, besides which there are a few pur- 
chases of light weights by cloth jobbers. 
Deliveries in execution of previous orders 
make up the bulk of movements, how- 
ever, both in these lines and in overcoat. 
ings. Satinets are taken only to a moder- 
ate extent at the moment, buyers’ wants 
being already met in a "good measure. 
Cloakings are invery fair demand. Orders 
for diagonals, glace and _ stockinet 
seem to be moderate; but the cheaper 
class of beavers and bouclés are 
taken to a quite satisfactory extent. 
The demand for jeans and doeskins runs 
along at about the same pace that it has 
for some little time past. Blankets are in 
fair demand, but it seems the exception 
that buyers take more than a few cases. 
Fiannels sell fairly in moderate lots. The 
hosiery and underwear department con- 
tinues slow as far as the commission 
houses are concerned; but some fair-sized 
orders for wool hosiery and heavy shirts 
and drawers are being booked by salesmen 
on the road, and the reorder demand for 
cotton hosiery shows some improvement. 
The jobbing trade continues fair, though 
less active than a short time ago. Jerseys 
are in irregular demand, and some pretty 
good orders for ladies knit jackets are be- 
ing recorded by agents representing the 
most popular makes. 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th St.. SIXTH AVE., and 18th 30 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 


DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TBEMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18T. COPLES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


CARPETS. 


English Body Brussels Carpets 
from 89 cts. yd. 


Kidderminster Ingrain Carpets 
in beautiful designs and elegant 
reversing goods from 58 cts. yd. 

A good Ingrain for 38 cts. 

The “Ehrich” Carpet, full yard 
wide, equal in wear to an ordi- 
nary Brussels, at 39 cts. yd. 

Well-dried Oil Cloths, 23 ets. yd. 


EHRICH BROS., 


STH AVE., 24TH AND 25TH, STs. 











SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
OFFER THIS WEEK IN FINE IMPORTED 
SILKS: 100 Pieces 23-inch COLORED 
GROS GRAINS AT $1 PER YARD ; PRICE HAS 
BEEN $1.50. 75 Pieces of 2i-inch GOLD 
SATIN RHADAMES at 85c., REDUCED FROM 
$1.25. 100 Pieces of 24-inch BLACK 
SATIN DAMASSES AT 85c., MARKED DOWN 
FROM $1.25. 100 Pieces 24-inch FAILLE 
FRANCAISE AND SATIN PEKINSIN “* TWO 
COLORS” AT $1.50; THEY ARE EXCEL- 
LENT VALUE FOR $2.50. 

AN EXAMINATION IS INVFIED. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 

New York. 
THE 





H, L. W. Combination 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


made of finest Limoges porce- 
lain, in new square shape, decor- 
ated with hand painted flowers 
and gold bands; contains 108 
pieces, comprising everytbing for 
both dinner and tea tables; equal 
to any $40 dinner set in the mar- 
ket, aie pee tes. Our price for 
it only $23.85 


EHRICH BROS., 


LADY AGENTS WANTED! 
THE 


Aeicirdle om ( 














cue. 


oO} 
better fit. Is easi nated to the form, and can be 
Ioosened or aoe ithout removal fa the person. 
lily to p= b~ busts ; is re- 
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. 
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. SMITH, BreewineHam, Conn. 


“CAN VASSERS. 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Avpress, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yors, P.O. Box 2787. 














CARPETS 


LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFER- ' 
ENT GRADES AT LESS THAN THE 
MANUFACTURER'S COST OF PRODUCTION, 
PIECES BEST QUALITY M 
00%: PIECEs BEST 5-FKAME BO DY BuUaRey 
PIECES BESL ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 


‘THIS SEASON'S STYLES TOCLOSE OUT QUICKLy 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN, 





NOVELTIES IN 


MAT'TINGS. 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5.00 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY Par. 
TERNS FROM #8.00 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


50 PIECES SILK BROCATELLES FROM $4 PER yp 
160 PIECES SILK TAPLSTRIES FROM @1 PER yp. 
50 PIECES SILK PLUSHES FROM 81.60 PER yp, 
200 PIECES MOHAIR PLUSHES FROM 81.25, 
75 PIECES PETITS POINTS FROM 8 CTS. PER yp, 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL KINDS OF FURNI. 
TURE COVERINGS. 


WINDOW SHADES (ASPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


__SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ne 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


T77 BROADWAY. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN THIS ESTABLISH- 
MENT I8 NOW COMPLETE WITH ALL THE WELL- 
KNOWN STANDARD FABRICS FROM THE Lxap- 
ING MANUFACTURERS, BESIDES A GREAT NUM. 
BEROF NEW WEAVES AND DESIGNS MADE kx. 
PRESSLY TO OUR ORDER WHICH CANNOT 
BE HAD ELSEWHERE. 

THE ASSORTMENT OF SECOND MOURNING 
GOODS IS LARGER THAN EVER BEFORE, CoM- 
PRISING ABOUT EVERY DESIRABLE MATERIAL 
MANUFACTURED, AND NEW NOVELTIES ARE 
CONSTANTLY BEING ADDED. 


MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THATS, 





O’NEILL’S, 


Gth Ave. and 2Oth St. 





STRAW COODS. 


NF LOT cRoice HAPES IN MILAN, 75c, 
SP BCTAL L LOT, FI NE OU UALITY MILAN BONNETS 


ASD UALR Ge Tats FRIMMED AND UN- 
TRIMMED, A SPEUIAL LTY 


EASTER STYLES 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


Finest French Flowers and Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN RIBBONS, 


LACES. 
K SPECIAL Apart nN 79 OUR #-INCH 
Lage BRIHTINGR, W. me ree Late ND 











Ne a URE 
ESCURIAL, X AK. ORIENTAL AND EGYPTIAN 
PA FI NS, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 

R LAGE CAPS FOR CHILDREN CANNOT a BE 





E yage> IN THIS CITY FOR STYL 
PRIC 


PARASOLS. 
SRRTRCREAS REN! LORGFUL JRGRRAP 
TION IN FANCY TRIMME pace PARASOLS 
AT LESS THAN FORMER PRIO! 8. 


HOSIERY. 
10 pOZEE LADIES’ FROLISH SPUN SIVK HOSE. 
DOU ore es LS AND TOEs, IN BLACK 
AND BOLO $c. PERK PAIR. 


100 DO: cH N'S ENGLISH SPUN SILK 
HOSE, Th BLA. BRAND COLORS, jbc, EACH. 


UNDERWEAR. 


76 DOZEN LADIES’ ENGLISH SILK ORDER. 
VEST3, IN. PINE, SKY-BLUE AND 
COLOKS, $1.50 


WHITE GOODS. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


enap= BORDER GUIPURE OURTAINS, $1.50 TO 


IMITATION RUSSIAN LACE. 84.50 TO es. 25. 
ADRAS LACE UURTAINS, 83.98 TO 810. 


TABLE COVERS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
ARBOR, SHOR” PROMPT 

O’NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue 





Our Latest Importation ot 


LADIES’ FINE WRAPS 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CASHMERE, HOME- 
©PUN AND WOOL GRENADINE WRAPS. 

200 SOLID BEADED GRENADINE WRAPS, LINED 
WITH SILK AND TRIMMED WITH LACE, 816.7% 
TO $25; WORTH 82% TO $39.75. 


6,000 BOUCLE AND JERSEY CLOTH JACKETS, 
$3.98 AND $4.98, 


IMPORTED JACKETS IN ALL NEW MATERIALS 
AND STYLES, 


8,500 LADIES’ IMPORTED JERSEY WAISTS, 8?.% 
AND 83.98; WORTH $5 AND &6, 


Children’s Clothing 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DRESS COODS 


CANVAS CLOTH, ALL WOOL, 48 INCHES WIDE 
ALL COLORS, 49.; WORTH 75c. 


COLORED CASHMERES, EXTRA HEAVY, SUPE- 
RIOR QUALITY, ALL SHADES, S5c.; WORTH 81.35. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS AND SATEENS. 


BLACK COODS. 


BLACK CARMELITE CLOTH, ALL WOOL, # 
INCHES WIDE, 30c.; WORTH 65c. 


BLACK CASHMERES, ALL WOOL, 40 INCHES 
WIDE, 68c., 75c. AND 81. 


Sites. 


OTTOMAN SILKS, EXTRA HEAVY QUALITY, ALL 
COLORS, 39c.; WORTH 75c. 


STRIPED SURAH SILKE, ALL COLORS, 48e. 


PEERLESS BLACK SILK. WARRANTED 10 
WEAR, 8c., $1.19 and 1.25: WORTH 81.25 TO 81.76. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAME, ALL PURE SILK. 6. 
WORTH 81. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


and 101 to 111 West 20th St 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N.Y. 


TRAW GOODS 


Without donbdt, the largest stock in this city, 
One entire floor devoted to Trimmed and Un- 
trimmed hats. 


EVERY SHAPE AND COLORING 


IN ROUND HATS, TURBANS, SMALL BONNETS 
ETC. 

%0,DOZEN MISSES';FANCY VARIEGATED MI. 
LANS, 59c.; ELSEWHERE, 9c. 

FANCY BONNETS IN TUSCAN AND ITALIAN 
STHAWS, 59c., 69c., 79c., AND UP. 

FINE ASSORTMENT BEADED BONNETS, IN- 
CLUDING SKELETON FRAMES, AT 74c., 88c., 9c, 
$1.10 UP TO 85.50. 


MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS. 


THE PRISCILLA,IN PLAIN AND MIXED STRAW 
TRIMMED SILK VELVET RIBBON AND POMPON, 
AT $3.49. 

THE PRISCILLA, IN PEARL STRAW, POMPON, 
AND CORD TRIMMINGS, $1.24. 

THE BELLE, HIGH CROWN, SILK CORD AND 
SATIN RIBBONS, 81,38. 

THE RESCUE, IN MIXED STRAW, TRIMMED 
RIBBON AND BUCKLE, 8c. EACH. 

OVER 500 STYLES IN SCHOOL HATS IN SAIL- 
ORS, POKES, AND ROUND HATS, FULLY 
TRIMMED, AT 25c., 35c., 49c., 56c., 69c., UP. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES THE SEASON HAS PRO- 
DUCED CAN BE FOUND IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
WE ARE ALSOOFFERING THE FOLLOWING IN- 
DUCEMENTS: 

#-INCH WOOL-FILLED ENGLISH , SERGES, 
WITH FANCY SIDE BAND, AT 25c. PER YARD: 
THAT ARE ACTUALLY SELLING AT 40c. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH FANCY PLAIDS, 25c. 

WOOL-FILLED BLACK-AND-WHITE OHEVIOT 
STRIPES, 12c. 

40-INCH FANCY SILK STRIPED MOMIE CLOTHS, 
49c.; WORTH "5c. 


COMBINATION ROBES. 


COMBINATION ROBES, WITH BOUCLE BOR- 
DERS, @6; REGULAR PRICE BEING 83. 

400 EMBROIDERED ROBES, WHITE, ECRU, 
FANCY AND NEUTRAL COLORS, RANGING IN 
PRICES FROM #1.50 TO 315; WHILE THE PRICES 
WILL BE FOUND LOW, THE ASSORTMENT WILL 
AL3O BE FOUND SUPERIOR TO ANY. 

HANDSOME ASSORTMENT IN ALL THE COT- 
TON GOODS NOVELTIES. 


PARASOLS 


IN ALMOST INNUMERABLE NUMBER, SHOW- 
ING ALL THE NEW STYLES FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER CARRIAGE, AND ALL THE DIFFER- 
ENT MOUNTINGS. 


COSTUMES. 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


AS WAS SHOWN AT OUR OPENING LAST WEEK, 
THE SELECTION OFFERED IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT EXCELS BY FAR THAT OFFERED IN ANY 
OTHER SUIT DEPARTMENTIN THIS CITY. NO 
OTHER HOUSE, DISPLAYS THE ASSORTMENTS 
TO BE FOUND AT ALL TIMES, WHILE A GREAT 
DIFFERENCE WILL BE DISCOVERED IN PRICES, 
AND AFFORD A LARGE SAVING] 


ALL-WOOL LACES. 


Inall widths and colers ; also incombinations. 


THESE GOODS WERE BOUGHT DURING THE 
PAST WEEK AT AUCTION, WHERE THE SALE 
WAS PEREMPTORY, AND WE ARE NOW OFFER.- 
ING THE VARIOUS WIDTHS AT LESS 


THAN THE ACTUAL DUTY PAID BY 
THE IMPORTER. 


FLOUNCINGS, WIDTHS THAT HAVE BEEN 
SELLING AT $8.50 PER YARD WE OFFER AT 82,50. 


RIDLEY'S FASHION QUARTERLY 


and Price List contains afull and complete Catalogue 
of our Entire Stock. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15 CENTS, OR 50 CENTS 
PER ANNUM. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, $11, 811 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 
56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


J, A. BLUXOME & CO. 


6th Ave, and 21st St., N. Y. 
DRESS COODS, 
SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments, 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Will be mailed free upon application. 











Special Sale Continued. 


JOHNSON’S, 


8 East 14th St. 
FINE LACES 


ONE-HALF THEIR REGULAR PRICES. 

THEY WERE JUST BOUGHT AT THE RECENT 
PUBLIC SALE OF THE ASSETS OF MR. DUNCAN 
4. GRANT, LATE OF 23D. STREET AND BROAD- 
WAY, AND CONSIST OF REAL CHANTILLY AND 
SPANISH GUIPURE FLOUNCES, REAL TORCE- 
ON, ESCURIAL AND MARQUISE LACES, BEADED 
NETS, GRENADINE FRONTS, ETC., ETO., ALL OF 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AI JUST ONE-HALF 
THEIR USUAL PRICES. 

AS THE ABOVE WILL BE SOLD AT PRIVES 
THAT WILL INSURE THEIK SPEEDY SALE, AN 
EARLY CALL I8 DESIRABLE, IN ORDER TO SE- 
CURE THE CHOICE LOTS, 





THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOMERS IS AL- 
8O CALLED TO OUR STOCK OF IMPORTED 
FRENCH 


TRIMMED PATTERN HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


AS WELL AS TO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFAC- 
TURE, 
ALSO TO OUR STOCK OF 


Untrimmed Hats 
Bonnets, 


WHICH CONTAINS EVERY DESIRABLE NOVEL- 
TY BROUGHT OUT THIS SEASON. 
BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 


French Flowers 


AND JETTED WINGS, BANDEAUS, CORONETS 
AND ORNAMENTS. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Plain and Fancy Ribbons 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 
STOCK OF PASSEMENTERIES AND 


s + 
Dress Trimmings, 
WHICH CONTAINS THE VERY HIGHEST NOVEL 


TIES INTRODUCED FOR SPRING WEAR THIS 
SEASON. 


Parasols. Parasols. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS, KID 
GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ETC., ETC. 


and 


JAS. G. JOHNSON. 


2 RUE DU FAUBOURG # EAST 14TH ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PABIS. NEW YORE. 








FURNITURE, ETC. 


Degradle[aylor |: 


4 LEADING 
TORE 
mt MAKERS 
IPHOLSTERERS 




















SPECIAL BARGAINS 


OFFERED IN 


CHAMBER 


SUITES, 


47 AND 49 WEST 14TH-ST. 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVS, 


SECURITY 


ELEGANCE 





COMFORT 

ECONOMY 

ADURABILITY 

Zz. p 
ie a 
ae oF 
oe EF 
- ng 
no yk 
No Be eiies in” process, with accompanying dis- 
fers met teh penioker® GENUINE 


WHALE BONE u 
hat 


by our new process; each 


piece havin, a woven cover, ind the ends secured by 
a new fastening, rendering it po for the 
pn to punch through. If not to had_o! 


ju 
Soler seal ep be sent postpaid on receipt of $ 1 “ 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 


WEEDS?PORT, N, Y. 








TRAVEL. 





THe CHICAGO «0 


NORTH- 





WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE =: 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 


row 
ing, Ma: 


deen, Pierre, and points in the Northwest. It is t 
te to Os 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA. 


hkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Ba 


Ish a 
rquette, 


‘and the mining > of Lake 


Superior. It is the Lake Shoreand Parlor Car Route 


besween 
Th AL 


wow oF sNorthwenty as 
the “NO 


M. HUGHITT, 


Chicago and Milwa 


ukee. 
AEACK run EPING tye ‘night Sains, PALA- 


to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 
Portland, or any point in the 
the ticket seent for tickets 
RTH-WESTERN.’ All agents sell 


R. 8S. HAIR, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 





fA MAN 


16 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
“ee WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT — 














oHIcAeo, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC p RAILWAY 


ey 





points 


continental link in that system of th 


nat its central position and close relation to 
incipal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 


tw 
s also ee favostte, and best route to and from points 


east, and corresponding 
West, Northwest ‘and Southwest. 


The Creat Rook island eee 
Guarantees its patrons that sen 
afforded by a solid, thoroughly. Pancras —— 
ia : ooth tr 


of continuous steel rail, substan 


ac 
pd y built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
on as 4 1 


ns can make ~ pen os | 


—. of t buffers, platforms an 
that exac’ ting ‘discipline Noga! verns the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. er specialties of 


nion 


is route are Frensiee. at all connecting ee in 


Depots, and the unsw ~~ 
Pits Acenes ies 


2-= 


Fast Bap en 
ras, Council Diatte enmarih and 
tehison are com of well ventilated, fine y up- 


holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 


leepers of the latest ign, and sumptuous Dining 
ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chi ‘o and Kansas City and Atchison 


are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Segsttoriss and 


British Provinces. Over 
fon ns are run to the waterin 


this route Fast Express 


places, summer re- 


ets, pietornoane localities, an Huntin and fishin; 


s of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the mos 


esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 


Sti 


Bote ee Sect we, vie Seneca pnd Kan- 


dres: 
R. R. CABLE, &. ST. JOHN, 
Pres't &Gen'l M’e’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’t, 
CHICAGO. 










GREATAMER! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 28. 


-e NEWS TO 
LAD iz Ce 
Great eve 
offered. pay your time to 
up oraers for our celebrat 
eas and Coffees. and secure 

peautiful Gold Band, or Moss 
Rose Chin T 
Decora 


THE 








81 and 83 Vesey St. ,.New York 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lor the Week ending Saturday, April 11th, 1886.) 






OOFFEE. 
See ieanaaene es - | 
A SE pee cceaeaneeteeeosnes 19 @24 
Dbikd so cbntics sdbn cs sudicceiee .-14 @17 
csc cnnncone Mseedons ecccns. a 
Ds Deesast~es, cnacersesde pbeuasaun 10 @17 
Oolong Medium to Finest.......... --20 @75 
— ; Me seceeeeeeees 20 ou 
om | im, * S  cescgeccocce bt 
iyo, tt Lbaheoubll 20 @b0 
English Meme, . © caccsconsdes 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Onk Tonk, Cubes. oc.ccccceccccscs 64@ 6% 
eae 6b00seneeses 6% @ 6% 
Powdered RA sihadoesneaaes 6%@ 6 
Granulated, Standard ........ 636 @6 7-16 
| BERT 6 1-16 @6% 
Extra © White. ......---........ 55@ 5% 
ae 5 7-16—@ 53¢ 
Brown..... neds cedkbiecaseeenamndens 4(@ 4% 
” MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @55 
Good to Prime. . ..39 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy... 85 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds.. .... ...... 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... ..seee. — @- 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ? buL, (200 Ibs.) “= 00 
"Extra, OE Reel ene- Be 8 00 
Coafish, boneless, 60 ‘D. boxs, Vidu.ace 53¢ 
‘* — Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, Re 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box..... ° 1s 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
Winter Wheat, ed Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest filer jaceaeoebecbeescsadeceds 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring ‘ 


Favorite Roller a Fanc Wheat Wheat : 70 
New Process, Fancy Winter ° 5 75 
Fancy, New Process........s.e0s 
Family, W”  Gutheteasaaweranseoete 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat 
A. ee ee re ee 

Winter Wheat, Roller ielie” pnbecenesan 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 5 35 





So CMNNOMOINN TEIN i. « b:<0. cio aswee se0encns 5 30 
Rye Flour, Sey State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 
wae °° ~aneee Flour, cases, 12 s@ 
Corn Flour, fea Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
"WE ib Bewedececccces 8-91 @— 91% 
* Ms 6ed0nseeesseee -— 
Red Winter, No, 1....6.... —98 @— 9834 
BN : 
OT SS eee eee — 45% @-— 46 
 ccbucsekerpusd sand — 4744@— 47% 
po eee ee — 47% @— 47% 
Oats : 
White, No. 1.. iu o— 4 @— — 
|) re — 40 @— 44 
State Mixed........ seceeese 37 @— BY 
BEANS 
 iccecheseseceses - 135 @ 1 40 
PIII S6-06050dbc0ceees —-— #@1 55 
este aedeen be +intueese @ 135 @140 
"SAB: 
Green, prime, @push...... — — @1 10 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
eet Wiis 5 csbcbivandon #— 75 @8 — 82 
Ss OE Mlnd-¢becedsces —-70 @ — 7% 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibs... —2%@ — 9 
Y NBs « concescoeece - — 9% @ 100 
YO Food .......s000- eoeee — 80 @ — 85 
Fe —tv @ — w 
vil Meal” BOP: FOR. cvevccce 2840 @ 28 50 
ottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2200 @ 26 25 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per < mol ?—— @t— 9 
Bay, No. 2, good, ‘ —80 @— 85 
day, No. 3, medium “ eee —10 @ — 75 
Gay, Shipping - 6 “no = @ — 70 
Hay, Clover “ « 1... —55 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ 6 eee —70 @ — 15 
straw, No.1,Bye “ “ ....—95 @ 100 
jtraw, No. 2, Rye “ eee —70 @ — 15 
w, Oat ef eee —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Vork: 
ee re er #925 @ 10 50 
ye “EE - 850 @ 9 00 
-.. & =e 1200 @ 14 00 
Family °oscosmeenene - 1100 @ 12 00 
Extra India Mess....... - 1500 @ 17 00 
™ Sa oe ees * 800 @ 8 50 
Cur Mgats: 
Smoked Hams.......... ° —- @ 91¢ 
“  Shoulders...... 5 @ 534 
Dressep Hoas ..... ekaunion 55 @ 5% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 35 
Prime Creamery, tubs................ — @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. —- @ —- 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... — @ ib 
EE RE ee ee 10 @ i4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...........2+0.— @ 1244 
Fine State Factory........ ® Bo capoece — @ 10 
Bungee DOG 50.65 abe vecsiccccess — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. +. @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case...... — @8 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib...........00.- 14 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight ......... 84 
Tierces SebdaenbscO 604 0000000650000 - 1% 
Half bbls = gence cacpoesc ees & 
Wooden tubs of 60 ibs..... oseheenahaweoin 8 





FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prit t- 
as ee SS tor Eparavers, tat- 





VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 
110 Fulton, and and w 18 Duteh Strest, New ¥: 
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TOO THRIFTY. 


Tue State of Connecticut ‘‘ keeps” an In- 
surance Department, and it ought to be 
easy, considering the importance of the 
State’s capital city as an insurance center, 
to say something better than this for the 
state’s handling of insurance interests. But 
the commercial pbrase ‘‘fair to middling” 
is about the best which can truthfully be 
applied to the quality of Connecticut 
supervision; and the recent perform- 
ance of the recently appointed §8u- 
perintendent does not better the impres- 
sion obtained from past experience. This 
appointee, a newspaper editor, promptly 
hastened to New York,in company with 
the business manager of his paper, called 
on the companies, and in almost the same 
breath introduced himself and his manager, 
the latter proceeding to talk ‘‘ business” 
in the advertising line. Deserved censure 
has been evoked by this agile exhibi- 
tion of thrift, and it has even been 
intimated tbat the cost of it might 
be the loss of his newly conferred office to 
the exhibitor. He shows a disposition 
to ‘*work” the position ‘‘for all it is 
worth,” as the phrase is; and a man whose 
first step is of such a nature cannot 
justly complain or wonder if he should 
find suspicion of his motives clinging to 
his officia] conduct all along, even though 
that conduct be wise and exemplary. In- 
stead of being above suspicion, he invites 
it; and, instead of remembering that one 
should not only be right, but seem 
to be so,.he advertises himself as at least in- 
sensible to official propriety. Yet so long 
as even the supervision of what ought to 
be the most sacred of trusts is treated as 
one on _ tbe list of offices to be distributed 
in settlement of political debts, and the 
question who is the most qualified and 
capable person for the trust is considered 
**a barren ideality,” the men who will 
‘* work” offices will get them, and, having 
got them, will, of course, use them as own- 
ing them. 





PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL IN 
SURANCE. 


Tue London Review (insurance) com- 
ments on ‘‘ the more than commercial fact 
that about one-fifth of the population of 
Great Britain is insured in the Prudential 
Assurance Company.” The _ 6,302;190 
policies in force in 1884 have become 
6,659,219 in 1885; the premiums have io- 
creased from $18 222,580 in 1884 to $13,- 
972,610 in 1885. The three largest offices, 
the Seottish Widows’ Fund, the Scottish 
Providential, and the Standard, combined, 
received $13,300,810 in premiums and in- 
terest; the Prudential, in its Industrial 
branch alone, received $13,972,610 and 
$630,980 in interest; adding premiums and 
interest in the ordinary branch, $1,946,670, 
the total income is $16,550 260, which 
equals that of the Equitable of New York. 
‘**These two companies tie for second 
place in the world, the Mutual, of New 
York, only being ahead of them, with a 
revenue of $20,220,000.” The Prudential’s 
assets are close to $30,000,000, and 











head of British offices.” A new busi- 
ness of $415,060 (premiums) is something 
phenomenal in British life assurance; and, 
divided as it is among 17,353 policies as- 
suring 9,439,450, proves that a large pro- 
portion of the midd'e class again are not 
going backward in provident habits, nor 
are they in want of money. These 17,353 
policies covered about $550 each, at an 
average premium of $24.50 each.” The 
greatest possible care is taken to look after 
policy-holders and prevent lapsing. Says 
the Review: 


“The result of the great care taken by the so- 
ciety to prevent lapses, is that in the industrial 
branch the average duration of the policies in 
force now exceeds five years, and is steadily in- 
creasing. The next point of importance is, that 
the rate of expenditure shows a further reduc- 
tion of more than a half per cent., this being a 
continuous process so far. It, however, must 
be remembered that it is practically impossible 
to reduce the expenditure within a certain 
limit, and that this limit should be a high one is 
inseparable, from the nature of the industria 
business. So long as policyholders insist upon] 
having the premiums called for week by 
week, so long must they pay for the 
collection. On the other hand, the ordin- 
ary branch of the Prudential offers every ad- 
vantage in the direction of economy. It en- 

*tirely rests with the policyholders themselves. 
If they would rather pay a high price for 
the service, it is their own affair. If they 
would like to be insured at the rate of about ten 
per cent. on the premium income, the ordinary 
branch of the Prudential will issue them pcli- 
cies down to £100 by quarterly premiums. The 
Prudential is certainly the most remarkable in- 
surance company in the world ; and it seems as 
if there were practically no limits to its exten- 
sion, except the boundaries of the United 
Kingdom or the extent of the population. The 
enormous new premium income in the ordinary 
branch is quite phenomenal, as indeed is the 
income in the industrial branch. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that the days of some 
of our ancient institutions are numbered; for a 
process of double or treble insurance cannot 
possibly go on ; and, if the Prudential gets the 
bulk of what business there is to be done, it is 
obvious there can be very little left for other 
people.” 

[As one of the examples of the total depravity 
possessed by types which now and then are 
exhibited in well-regulated newspaper offices, 
the above extract was last week separated 
from its context, and attached to another article 
with which it had no proper connection.) 





Mr. Henry Sroxss has just retired from 
the Presidency of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, after serving thirty- 
six years as a director, and a quarter- 
century as the company’s President; bis 
term of service in the original capacity 
equals that of the company’s existence, and 
be now retires on account of the infirmities 
of age. His successor, Mr. James M. 
McLean, became a director in the company 
in 1854, only four years after Mr. Stokes, 
and when the company was four years old. 
In 1866 Mr. McLean become Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and has since re- 
tained that important position. His business 
career began with a clerkship in the 
old Guardian Fire, which he left in 1847 
for a similar position with the Citizens; he 
became Secretary of that company in 1849, 





organized, he became its President, serv- 
ing as such for two terms; he was 
President of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters for three terms, and of 
the New York Board of Education four 
terms. He has been a vice-president of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank and the Union 
Trust Company, a Bridge trustee, and is 
still a director in several large financial 
institutions. With his varied and long ex- 
perience, he cannot but add strength to 
the substantial old company whose head he 
now becomes, No other change occurs in 


the Manhattan, except that Mr. J. L. Hal- 
sey becomes first Vice-President, retain- 
ing also the Secretarysbip. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. 1886 


Massachusetts ‘Inu Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Svery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 




















M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8 LEK, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





rve for BUTANCE...........005 1,007 reas ag 
Reserve for all other liabilities....... “BUna1s 36 
urplus 3a 


Assets.. 080.060 14 
Policynotaers in’ this” Comp ny hase oon 


NEW YORK SAF rr F a 
bi 4 F. eee. a FA, ‘yin 
ano ©. ‘aowr. Anat. Sec 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, New York, 100 Broadway. 
Contivental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Monts e Sts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2,269,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capitat paid in in cash ... 1.000.000 UU 
IED cnescncctecasutncsssesssia 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1586...85.177,478 99 


This eompany conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,.2u0,0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORZ, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 


CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABUOCE, 











SAMUEL A. SAWYE 

GEORGE BLISs JNO. L, RIK * 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM aE EYOE 

WM. H. SWAN, ENRY F, SPAULDING, 

HENRY g. BOWEN, RICHARD A. MoCU 

A 108 B. HOLL, JOHN H. REED 

THFODOREF. VAIL. JOHNH EAR 

THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH, 

WM. M RICHARDS, Wa. H HURLBUT 

JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MAKIIN 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOMNSON, 

ALEX. E. OR 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
M. &. AND&EWS, 3. D, VERMILY 

E, W. CORLL JACOB WENDE 

JAMES FKASE. WM. A. SLACER. 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENOE TURNURE 


A. M, =uane, See, Local Dep't 
B, OC. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENs, Seo 


Assets...... cenecesooe<cosceee $17,846,546 65 
Liabilities....... soosee 15,238,761 16 


Total Surplus...........82,607,785 49 


The attention of the public is called to 
Feature 7 Lite Insurance adopted by y the New 
pany, of issaing Endowment Lay pe foe precigely 
same premium heretofore cb whole Life 
icies. These policies participate in the Aanual 
bution of surplus, ond a are subject to the 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in. 


“Qempblcts ezplanatary of the New Feature mag 
‘amph ory of the New 
bad on applicatvon at Company's Office, » 


POST-OFFIGE SOUARE, BOSTON, — 











co., 
Philadelphia. 
SEVERTY- SIXTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, 

Cash capita’ €400,000 00 
Reserve for een unadjusted losses, 

and all — woo 1,070,610 98 

BAPDUS.ccccc...ccrrccccccccccccccccceccccccccccs 447,281 18 

THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. PL S19 - 








AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


DAVID ADER. Secretar 
W. H. CRULIUS. ‘Assistant Secretary. 





SsiL AS 1 Ee WOODS, Manager of Agencies, 
PFOPAL, AGMBTM. 2. ccccere covccees %1.261.639 72 
1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA. 


rece teeed 





TOTAL a (Jan. 1st, 1386). 
JAS. W. Mok LISTER President. 


FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vico President. 
EZRA T. CRES SON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 
tary. Assistant Secretary 
Avency Departm-nt 


GEORGE F. ' EGER. Manacer. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YoRK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three yeers. 
th Claims paid atonce as pose as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 
Absolute security, combined with | the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Oom- 


“forms of Tontine Policies issued 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jf» - = rresident. 

; In this company policy- 
hotaers have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 

















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the mal On the Ist day of ween 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL... sbebes 
Reserve Premium Minn... cesceee eee 








CeO ee Seeereaseeeree 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims..............ccccce.0s 


Cash in Banks.......... NOC Oa EEN Nig. KEIO F . $245,795 99 | State and City Bonds (market value).......................... cesses @222.000 00 
Bonds and Morteages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 897.550 00 a on Stocks, payable om demand ........................-se00. sees =: 122,850 00 
terest due on Ist Jamuary, 1886..................cccccceeee Repbnaeoe 97,056 02 

United States Stocks CG, Wis cioar dees cecensctccstesteesetectenses 2.879.390 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.. Fo Ph¥ Gls Wt 358,290 30 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..............+- 1,522,550 00 Real Estate.............cccccccccecccccccecs dacwuaenae mets er A 1,272,633 77 
Total........ SCOPE e eee eeeee FORSHEE HEHEHE EHEEHEEHHEREEHETH SESE SEES EEESEOEEEE ES EH EESEESOEES SEESESE HEE wh cinta aadaenciisieit cess 08 


EERE, J a soe 


COSCO EEE HETERO EES HOE EE Eee 


eeeeesseseoce eeeesecet FOO eH OREO SEH eSeEEeeeeEeeees 


Cee eee e tere eeneee eee eeeereesees Oe erreees 


SE icantnssnntedeasedees:todicnccsegesceuseuesos palininabine ER? EES YO pee we seaieadeiion ae 
CASH ASSETS....... iinet icdetudaas SE eer ee Coenen re se oer ee Bae 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS. 





J. H. WASHBURN, ¥.-Pres't and Sec’y. 


A Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared, payable on demand. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New York, January 1st, 1896, 








..$3,000,000 00 
EM Sit rtndetetactatt . 3,011,637 00 
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THE LLOYDS 


Plate Glass InsuranceCo.., 


68 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


sas. G. BEEMER, President. 
DAN. B. HALSTEAD, Vice-President. 
WM. T. WOODs, Secretary. 
Papltall. ....0cccc..cccccccccecoscces 100,00 
ISB ecccc cocccccccvcccccccccccce sees 200,00 


PLATE GLASS WINDOW; AnD. poons 
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been in sages and are Low ipg over 
ther aoe ‘The rates are br w oeettle- 


baila Lif witnilh 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 

Business to............... 45,678,669 00 


Decreased tts Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality. 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the securityfand Cheapness of Life In- 
surance tbis Company stands unrivaled. 





Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


INCOME FOR 1885. 


From Premium........sssescesee ceeesecesess $198,898 18 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 


sources.. . cccceccccccecscccccsccs §4—§SRSDE OE 


DISBURSED 1885. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS, 
Death Claims paid............+-+- $76,625 67 
Matured Endowments paid..... 96,566 21 
Dividends, Purchased and Can- 
Coled Policies. .........0.seeeeeee 52,898 S1 —$226,090 19 
Commissions and Salaries paid 
Agents and Managers of 
Agencies... . 46,697 4 
Salaries paid Officers ‘and Clerks 20,299 84 
Printing, Stationery, Advertis. 


ing, Postage, Charges and 
Rents. «. 10,366 50 
Medical Examiners’ Fees, « 5,194 08 82,559 18 
Taxes, Legal Expenses, ‘and 
amotnt charged to Profit and 
DG nilediaaeneunbeeesnastesecnse - $19,083 08 
Total Dishursed.....ccccccccce cecccccee $327,722 40 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1886. 











Loans on Real Estate, first mortgages... $362,569 72 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable.. 366,561 96 
Premium Notes and Liens on Polices in 
force, ., eee eee 602,380 6 
Real Ratate owned by the Company. bedaee 245,187 89 
Bonds and Stocks.. ce 726,995 11 
Cash in Bank and Office. ee oe 21,778 80 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safes ia 8,875 36 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums..... 35,195 90 
$2,369,495 34 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding Policies, (43¢ 

per cent, interest)........... 91,915,860 25 
Claims by Death and Endow- 
' Ment awaiting proof with 

valid and satisfactory dis- 

charge 


EERE 69,012 42 

All other Liabilities 18,00u 00—$2,002,872 67 
Nha te caitg etivaasiann $366,622 67 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities.............. 118 per cent 


JAS. T. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
A.T. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Wasuington 8t., 
Boston; 512 Walnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


THE CONTINENTAL 





ABSE T 8, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$403,619.77. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS. 
President. 


A.8 WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
‘= BESORES. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


Annual Premium at the Age of 80 will be $30 18 
ie the end of the twenty ey yonre & ears the Company 


return to the holder in cash.............+- $570 00 
while the $1,000 Insurance have |b been 
secured for years at the a 








of $33 0 
or $1.68 for $1,000 tnsurance Seri the licy 
or #1. for 81% st the end. of th of them cars, it be. 

yz i~ 


comes & aid-up Policy of $1,005. Any 
¥ be in the same proportions. 
ese results ore Sos catia’ but are fixed in a 
positive con he full f the Policy mean- 
=— ge Fy le in the event oof the death of the 
is no forfeiture of payments on dis 

continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein, mg Ge Guqrantecd by 

the terms of the New k Law 

For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
oe the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the Soliowing Statement of its 
affaires on the Bist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to 3ist December, 188%.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

TaNUAry, 1885,.....cceccerecceesececeereesece 1,389,625 16 
Total marine premiums.......... ..-..0..6- - 85,196,148 1% 
Premiums marxed off from Ist January, 

1885, to 3ist December, 1885..............+ $3,770,004 30 
Losses paid during the same 

period... ecccee +. $1,916,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex: 

penses..... we enteccecsos evceece _ 8776, 713 43 42 


The company has the following see assets, 
vis; 
United States and State of New Yor 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,084,685 00 


Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. seeee 580,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,508,143 &6 
Cash in bank.......ccccc.ssssecscesssseevesese 228,807 88 
Amount. « «12,740,326 46 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order **the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES ADOLPH LEMOYN 
CHARLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTORN, 
W. d. H. MOORE, CHAS HB. MARSH 
JAMES LOW, ED’X H COSSTIT, 
A. A. RAVEN w fritAMB YCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
1h fs ooppinaton, JOHN RIKI _— 
woes? owing (DENTON Ai _— 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ENEY E. HA Whey 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLtAM D- MORGAN 
C. A. HAND, " TSAAC 
JOHN D.GEWLELT, DW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEA ANSON ARD, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THJ MAITLAND, 











DE 
EDMUND W. OORLIES. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 





A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President. 





THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ast, 1886. 


FETE LLANE 
Ive for Unadjusted Losses...... 
Reserve for Re-insurance............... 
TT ERT ET 
BE FIR vsccocciccccececasones ers 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W.C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


Pee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeseeesereeeees 


saicsasebgeennaeenatinnetnne’ ssee0e82,000,000 00 


231,473 72 
1,334,932 36 
921,814 62 





sahtabeension sessssserecsesseeseese P4498,220 TO 





A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinaati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 
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Old and Young. 


RESURGAM. 


BY MARGARET B. PEEKE. 








I sHALL arise! Not ages hence, 
When earth has passed away 
In fervent heat ; and, like a soroll, 
The clouds of heaven together roll, 
Upon the final day: 
But from this body born for earth, 
That binds my spirit down, 
I shall go forth like bird set free 
To breathe the air of liberty 
I ne’er before have known— 
A life as boundless as the skies, 
In realms whose name is Paradise. 





RESURGAS. 


Thou shalt arise! When Death’s approach 
May cause thy cheek to pale, 
With fancies dread, of grave and tomb, 
Of earthy mold, and cheerless gloom, 
That oft make brave hearts fail ; 
Then, in an instant, thou shalt see, 
Through Death's wide open door, 
A glorious world of light and hope, 
Where every power has perfect scope, 
And joy reigns evermore ; 
And while thou lookest, thou shalt rise, 
To taste the joys of Paradise, 





RESURGANT. 


They shall arise! The world’s great throng, 
Through all Time's cycles four ; 
Not one shall fail of Easter life, 
Who e’er has entered earthly strife, 
Or fleshly body worn ; 
But some will shrink in fright away 
When called to leave the home of olay, 
Ani others haste to go, 
And meet the Judge of all their life, 
Whose eye hath witnessed every strife 
And battle here below. 
*Tis thus, two armies shall arise, 
To lose or miss a Paradise. 
New Yorx Cirr. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


XII. 
REOEIPTED BILLS. 

“SoMETHING of that kind, I suppose,” he 
said. 

‘** At our age,” he added ‘‘ people ought 
to be able to get on.” 

“TI am sorry for you,” she repeated. 
‘*You area bereaved man. It is my na- 
ture to be very sorry. But I had not 
thought of making—new friends.” 

‘*A new friend! Pretty old ones, Coro- 
na. Have you forgotten?” 

The woman gave him an inscrutable 
look. 

‘In middle life,” she said, ‘* memory is 
always a selection.” 

‘*I know we didn’t get on then,” he 
urged, ** but—” 

**Whose fault was that ?” she flashed. 

‘Was it mine ?” he cried. 

‘* Was it mine?” she demanded. 

They separated, walked the length of 
the piazza, and returned, and stopped be- 
side each other; both showed agitation; 
but the woman not a symptom of tender- 
ness. It was he who renewed the duel. 

‘IT only asked the place of a neighbor, 
and a friend; old or new, as you choose; 
the sense of not troubling—any one; the 
knowing that I was welcome; and not to 
be always running against the thorns in 
your fragrance.” 

‘*You always talked about my thorns! 
You told me I was like that Indian tree 
whose flowers were so—so beautiful; but 
a man tore his heart out before he could 
gather them. That was one of your 
pointed speeches. You made several.” 

“*T thought it was you who said those 
things. You haven’t lost the faculty, I 
see. ... How you look in that white 
stuff in the white light; and how red that 
shawl is! I don’t see that you have grown 
older in the face by one day or night, 
since we used to battle so.” 

‘We always quarreled. We always 
shall. Don’t let us try anything of any 
kind, any more. Let the old gunpowder 
—and the old wounds—zgo where all old 
emotions go. I have lived without your 
friendship, Sir, a good many years! 

“T have learned to do without it,” she 
added. 








‘‘Are you sure you couldn't learn to do 
with it?” 

She shook her head. 

‘We are not thesame. We are different 
people. Our lives lie between us. You 
have become a widower; and I, an old 
maid.” 

She said these words as if she laid down — 
a finality in the classification of species; a 
set of terms beyond which evolution 
ceased. He smiled; but she did not. 

“It was you who did it!" he said, below 
his breath. 

She made him no reply. 

** You could do it, too!” 

“And you could go out West and 
marty!” 

‘*T am a man,” he said. 

‘* And I a woman.” 

‘“*You told meI was a friend with one 
letter left out. It was the second letter, 
too. Do you remember that?” 

‘* And you told me there was an antago- 
nism between us. You said I kept it up.” 

“And you told me you'd rather I had 
been drowned yachting that summer than 
to have lived to say something or other I 
said to you one morning.” 

‘*T remember that. I meant it, too.” 

“*T don’t doubt you did. You meant 
them all. You were the loveliest woman I 
ever knew—and the cruelest!” 

‘*T was young, then,” said Corona, in a 
lower voice.; 

** We are both of us older,” he said, more 
gently. 

‘* Puelvir is coming home,” said Corona, 
after a pause. ‘‘She will be shocked to 
find me talking with a gentleman so late. 
There is not a soul in the house, you 
know. She will think she ought to bring 
her knitting-work and sit on the piazza 
with us.” 

‘*Puelvir? She is—perhaps—your chaper- 
one?” 

‘‘Puelvir is my cook. We live together 
by ourselves. I am very fond of her. She 
makes me quite happy.” 

** Ask Puelvir. if I may come over and 
see you to-morrow ; will you?” 

‘** Just as a neighbor?” 

‘* Just as a neighbor.”’ 

‘* And what you call a friend?” 

** Yes. What I call a friend.” 

‘‘Not to quarrel or be terrible, as you 
used to be?” 

“To be different, as I have learned to 
be, Corona. But whether we quarrel— 
that’s for you to say. It always was.” 

‘There you go again! We shall come 
to the bayonet’s point in five minutes. I’m 
afraid it’s in us. I’m afraid we can’t Aelp 
it. And, you see, I’ve learned so well, su 
very well, how to live without you.” 

“But you'll ask Puelvir; won’t you? 
There'd be no harm in asking; would 
there?” 

‘‘N—n—no,” said Corona, slowly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps not. I will ask Puelvir.” 

It was s matter of keen surprise to 
Corona—who, as may be remembered, had 
long since ceased to expect things—to find 
that a neighbor made a difference. Abso- 
lutely it did make s difference in life. To 
stir in the morning, turning the opening 
eyes upon the rising tide, and remember 
that something was going to happen to-day 
—this was a strange matter. To lock the 
doors at night—how much later than she 
was used need not be specifled—and shut 
herself in by the moonlit windows, and 
watch the water ebb, as thought was ebb- 
ing after flood, and say, ‘‘I have had a 
pleasure to-day,” or, ‘‘I shall have another 
to-morrow”—this, in Paradise, was a nov- 
elty. To be watched as she moved about 
on little errands, to be understood in trifling 
things, to have small wishes respected or 
even forestalled; toshare a drive, a wali, a 
poem, tea, a full moon, a high tide, s 
letter, or an anxiety—to this grave and 
quiet comradeship our sunny-hearted old 
maid adapted herself with the calm content 
of one who wished for nothing more than 
this; and who had so long lived on infinitely 
lees that she could readily lay it all down 
again when the time came, and fall back 
upon her apprenticeship of solitude, as 
people whose health fails in a higher avoca- 
tion fall back upon a trade learned and 
stored away in the brain cells long ago. 

Nothing was more amazing than to see 
the stir that a man made in this later Pars- 
dise. Did the woman in that other make 
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more? It was a discovery to Corona that a 
man could be put to so many intelligible 
uses. It seemed incredible that a lock 
could be tinkered, a slat mended, a blind 
bung, a loose nut discovered in an axle 
without riding six miles and paying two 
dollars to achieve these high domestic ends. 
The mysteries of shoeing and ‘ shoris” as- 
sumed now a clearness amounting to the 
commonplace. It was no longer found 
necessary to keep the oat-barrel in the pan- 
try because the horse ate it up nights in the 
barn; methotis of solving this problem 
evolved themselves, one knew not how. 
Even that delicately balanced question, the 
precise length at which you could teach 
Zero to tie a halter so that The Lady could 
lie down if she wanted to, and yet not 
break her leg if she didn’t want to, was 
disposed of with what seemed to be super- 
human ease. So strange, and never the 
less strange, it grew, to have a man in Par- 
adise. 

To Puelvir the novelty presented what 
we are accustomed to call the other side of 
& question. Puelvir was not happy. Be- 
tween the guest and the serving-maid ex- 
isted a fixed lack of sympathy, such as 
was accepted between Matthew Launcelot 
and the Lady of Shalott. One evening, 
when they were locking the house at the 
abandoned hour of half-past ten, Puelvir 
said, stiffly, to her mistress: 

**T turned off the raspberry man for 
you.” 

‘Dear me, Puelvir! What can you pos- 
sibly mean?” 

Corona turned her laughing face, in 
which the passing youth had been captured 
in these pleasant days—it was amazing how 
young she could look !—Corona turned her 
bright eyes upon the sober, faithful crea- 
ture, to whom ‘* what is called friendship ” 
had not happened. 

‘“*T mean what I say,” said Puelvir, 
grayly. ‘And them two widderers besides. 
Inever thought it of you, Miss Corona, 
that you’d go back on me/” 

Puelvir wiped two strange, big tears 
from her gaunt cheeks. She said no more. 
She felt that she had exhausted the deep- 
est subject of her life. 

‘*Puelvir! Come here, Puelvir! Do you 
think—did you suppose—have you imag- 
ined "— 

‘** My folks give me common senses when 
I was borned to’em. There haint no luna- 
tics in our fambly; nor half-witted ones, 
neither. We aint eddicated, but we ken 
learn our multiplication table. Some of 
us got so far as the Spellin’- book.” 

** But, Puelvir, upon my word of honor, 
I have not once thought of such a thing. 
I am not—it is too late for that, Puelvir. I 
have no intentions in that direction, what- 
ever. I like my way of life better as I am. 
Even if I didn’t, the man doesn’t live who 
could part me from you, Puelvir. You've 
stood by me—you’ve made my lonely home 
a comfort tome. You might have known 
I would appreciate it.” 

**I never done it to be appreciated,” 
beamed Puelvir. She wiped her eyes and 
took to her dusting vigorously. Her 
homely face shone. 

‘You must understand the case, Puelvir. 
This gentleman is nothing but an old 
friend. He will never be anything else to 
me. Ican’t help being kind to him, Puel- 
vir; for he is in such trouble ”"— 

“Think so!” said Puelvir. ‘Acts ‘like 
it had 

‘* And he is such a very old friend "— 

“ Hm—m—m—m!” said Puelvir, solemn- 
ly. ‘*So that’s what you call a friend; is 
it? You'd ought to know your own busi- 
ness. It aint my place tu free my mind; 
I know it aint. I don’t move in the upper 
classes, nor 1 never did. But among my 
kind of folks we call it keepin’ company. 

‘* Lord bless you, Miss Corona, anyhow,” 
added Puelvir. ‘‘Call the creetur what 
you like. ’Taint no odds to me what name 
you give him, so long’s he don’t part us 
and amuses you. He might as well make 
himself useful someways. I don’t doubt 
it’s the first time in his life; you ken tell 
him I said so, if you want to.” 

He did make himself useful, in particular 
about that burglary. With such mascu- 
line vigor did he approve of Corona’s de- 

ermination not to pursue the search for 
her property that he effectually crushed 


Messrs. Hide & Seek or feminine frailty 
may have suggested. 

‘*Stop where you are,” he said. ‘‘Stop 
just here. It is like spiritualism or faro 
You will be drawn on by the invisible delu- 
sion of the game, if you suffer it. ‘You 
have done the sensible thing. Now stick to 
it. Letme see your bills for this affair; 
may 1? Suppose we go over it together.” 
Corona had her lap full of bills; receipted 
bills; a frowning pile, built since the bur- 
glary. With a merry laugh, she tossed 
them over. How amusing was care, with 
some one on the sofa to make light of it! 
He took the bills, ran his eye over them, 
took out his note-book and stylegraph, and 
quickly did a sum in addition; whose items 
he read aloud to Corona as follows: 





For printing circulars............++++ $27 55 
Po cne 6000000000000 cccvnescceves 4 50 
Travel Of POlice.....cccccccccccccesece 18 72 
RGB cccccccccescccvess evsceses 225 387% 
Travel Of prlice.....ccccccccccccccses 2 35 
AAVOTUBING. ...0000. ccccc. 00. cocccccce 83 25 
Agent to New YOrk.........-++eseeeee 5a 00 
Omnibus ticket to Judas Johns....... 25 
TOABTAGMINE. «0+ cccccccccccccccccccce 5 10 
Travel and sucdries............00-00. 65 27 
DeOM ce sopeovecccccccccecesvcsocced $482 364 


**It is a pity,” said Corona, after a pause. 
‘*Can’t we make it up to $500 any way in 
the world?” 

“‘T'm afraid not. 
pity.” 

‘*T see but one course open to me,” said 
Corona, brightening. ‘*I must give a 
party. I must give a party to Mr. Pushett 
and those gentlemanly persons on the State 
Force, and Mr. Hide and Seek, and—Oh! 
Mr. Judas Johns, and the officers of the 
Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. I must invite all 
my fellow-creatures who have so nobly con- 
tributed to the recovery of my property. 
That would easily bring it up to #500, don’t 
you think? We might call it ‘‘ The Detect- 
ive Detected,” or some other of those fash- 
ionable titles. It would be a pleasant do- 
mestic scene.” 

‘‘T’ll churn the ice-cream for you. May 
I? You don’t know what ice-cream I can 
make. I put a little pepper in it.” 

They looked at each other merrily, 
laughing at their protoplasmic wit, as con- 
tented peop¢e laugh at little things. 

‘* On the whole,” said Corona, ‘‘ there is 
an obstacle. My guests would all have to 
have their traveling expenses paid, I sup- 
pose. That goes without saying. At the last 
moment some of them would telephone: 
‘Send $75 more, and I'll come.’ I’m 
afraid it would mount up. And over $500 
I don’t see my way to go. I think we 
must abandon the party.” 

She gathered up-.all her bills, and filed 
them away in silence. He sat and watched 
her: 

‘*T wish,” he said, at last, in one of those 
tentative tones which might pass for jest or 
earnest, as the speaker chose, or as the 
hearer decreed—‘‘ There is one other bill I 
wish I could see receipted in full. I sup- 
pose you think you have one against me? 
I wish you didn’t. But I’m afraid you do.” 

She made no answer to him just at that 
moment. She felt choked. How should 
he understand? How could he? No man 
who could have let it all happen as it had, 
could understand. Deeper than ever de- 
lusion sounded, she knew tbis; for then, 
for now, and for all time. 


I’ve tried. It is a 


Through her musings, as she sat there 
silent still—for what had she to say ?—there 
ran in characters fantastic the items of 
that other account, kept in the ledger of a 
woman’s heart. by the stern book-keeper, 
Time, who makes no false entry, and ac- 
credits or discredits to the fraction of the 
bitter or the blessed truth: 

“« to —— ——— Dr. 

‘For putting a woman where she could not 
speak for herself. 

* For not comprehending what she didn’t say. 

“Por believing what she did. 

“ For her suffering more than ke was worth. 

‘* For her not minding whether he was worth 
it, or not. 

‘For fifteen years of separation. 

** For her living alone till she had rather live 
alone. 

‘For sundries which cannot be recorded, and 
shouldn't, if they could. 

* Received payment in full ma 
‘*No, no!” cried the woman. ‘* No! It 
can never be done.” 
‘*T begin to see it all a little differently,” 











whatever recapitulation of her decisio 


make mistakes. I should like— In your 
book-keeeping, Corona, are not old debts 
outlawed, sometimes?” 

She smiled, and shook her head; and 
then she shook her head, and smiled again. 
They would be good friends, she said; 
that was much to be; but for that other 
record, turn the page, and speak of it no 
more. 

He spoke of it no more; at least, not 
then. He was grateful to be her neighbor, 
her comrade, and to setve her as he could. 
By that ancient ladder, the golden ladder 
on which the angels of trust and sympathy 
ascend to human hearts—by the old, old 
ladder of Friendship, had the most dan- 
gerous housebreaker of all climbed up to 
Paradise. 

The end, 


THE STORY OF MIRIAM OF MAG- 
DALA. 


BY E. 8. BROOKS. 











**Our, girl! Out, I say! She who con- 
sorts with the enemies of Israel can never 
be sister of mine!” And Ezra ben Hanan, 
chuezan of the Synagogue at Capernaum, 
snatched his violet fringes from the grasp 
of the kneeling girl, and brushed the pre- 
cious hem as if to cleanse it of her pollut- 
ing touch. 
The look of entreaty that had sued so 
penitently for love and reconciliation faded 
from the face of the suppliant, and the 
flush of rage flamed in its stead. 
‘* And is it thus,” she said, rising to her 
feet, ‘is it thus that thou dost spurn my 
plea? O chuzzan most immaculate, is there 
contamination in the touch of Miriam of 
Magdala—thy sister, ay, thy sister though? 
Then hear my word. Have I hampered 
thine aspirations toward the Temple by 
my light-heartedness? Then from this day 
shall no Shulamite of Syria be more shame- 
less than I! Have I ruffled thy patriot pride 
by my consorting with thy heathen mas- 
ters? Then henceforth shall no Greek Gen- 
tile of Tiberias be more Canaanitish than 
I! Ho! child of the same mother, son of 
the same father! thou who dost have more 
regard to thy nail-parings than to the 
yearnings of a sister’s heart! even now 
will I bring reproach upon the house of Ha- 
nan, and cause thee to cringe with shame 
at the name of Miriam of Magdala.” And, 
with a wild wave of her braceleted arms 
in contemptuous adieu, the unveiled girl 
turned from her scandalized brother and 
passed rapidly down the sloping street. 
The western sun just resting above the 
crests of the Galilean hills bathed the busy 
little city of Capernaumin a flood of glory, 
and sparkled on the spear-tops of a de- 
tachment of Roman legionaries as they 
marched to the lakeside escorting the quar- 
terly tribute to the palace of the Tetrarch at 
Tiberias. Central in the group, his haughty 
Roman face contrasting strongly with the 
swarthy Thracians of his escort, rode the 
handsome young centurion, Marcus Pon- 
tius Panderus, nephew of the procurator 
and custodian of the tribute of Galilee. In 
the shade of the palms, near to the central 
fountain, the Thracians halted, while the 
Numidian courier hastened to the quay for 
tidings of the galley of Marcus, which was 
to bear the tribute money down the lake to 
the city of Herod Antipas. There wasa 
rustle of parting foliage, and through the 
fringe of oleanders by the roadway, a 
beautiful Hebrew maiden came toward the 
Gentile spearmen. 
Marcus greeted her with light familiarity : 
‘* Well, my rose-tree; my pomegranate ; 
my maid of sweet odors; my queenly 
Miriam,” he cried, ‘‘ what said our worthy 
brother? Hast repented the folly that 
would freeze thy bright life in the ice of 
his priestly decorum?” 
On Miriam’s face, pride, anger, love and 
waywardness mingled in strange deter- 
mination. ‘‘ Marcus, when sailest thou to 
Tiberias?” was her only answer to his 
greeting. 
‘*Why—within a little space,” he re- 
plied. 
‘Then will I go with thee,” she said, 
flinging herself by his side on the broad 
stone coping of the fountain. ‘‘ Ask me no 
questions,” she continued, fiercely, as he 
turned to her inquiringly. ‘‘Iam cast off 
of my people. Henceforth, I am a Gentile 





he:urged, gently. ‘I don’t say that I didn’t 





ee 
of Crete; as gaya Greek as ever fluttered 
thy atrium at Tiberias.” 
‘* Beautiful even in thy rage!” exclaimed 
the young centurion, looking admiringly at 
the reckless girl. ‘‘I will ask thee no ques. 
tions, my Miriam, so long as it gives me thy 
gleaming beauty”; and, as the Numidian 
came speeding back with the word that the 
galley was even now ready to put out, 
Marcus gave up his horse to a waiting 
slave, and, with his escort, passed down to 
the pebbly lakeside. 
The galley of Marcus the centurion, 
whieh was scarcely more than an eight- 
oared pleasure pinnace, with a raised cen. 
tral deck, rocked lightly at the quay. The 
treasure chest was stowed between decks, 
Six stalwart Thracians of the escort, with 
Marcus, Miriam and the slaves stepped 
aboard; the pilot’s hammer struck the 
signal for starting; the sharp oar-blades 
gleamed in the ruddy sunlight; the rhythmic 
chant of the oarsmen rose in air, and the 
beautiful galley sped swiftly through the 
placid waters of the Galilean lake. Beneath 
the brilliantly variegated awning, cush- 
ions, rugs and wraps, were scattered in 
luxurious confusion, and when the chant 
of the oarsmen had died away, as if in sheer 
defiance of all the prejudices of her exclu. 
sive race, the rich, clear voice of the 
Hebrew maiden rang out in the strange 
and pagan measures of a gay Lesbian 
drinking song. The slaves replenished the 
golden goblets. Song and jest followed in 
light succession, and, reclining on the 
cushioned deck, Marcus and Miriam sailed 
carelessly over a summer sea. 
But, suddenly, the pilot, watching the 
western sky, bids the rowers, with sharp 
command, pull quick and faster; he calls 
to the slaves to tighten the awning ropes 
and gather up the wraps. And none too 
soon; for, with a terrible rush, down 
through the Peraean hills comes the sudden 
storm, bursting upon the lake with all the 
force.and fury which that basalt-circled sea 
of Galilee knows only too well. The placid 
surface is lashed to an angy foam. The 
clouds drive now this way and now that. 
Darkness settles upon the waters, and the 
howling of the wind drowns the voice of 
the pilot and the steady click of the labor- 
ing oars. The tempest deepens, The 
seething waters dash high above the gilded 
prow and rush over the quivering oar-bank. 
The galley sways and lurches till the row- 
ers, with blades oftener in air than water, 
cease altogether their futile efforts, and 
cower in abject and sightless terror beneath 
the overhanging deck. The galley drifts 
and tosses at the mercy of the blast. The 
silken awning, torn to shreds, streams out 
in brilliant ruin, and then, with a snap and 
crash, strews its wreck upon the angry 
waves. A superstitious awe mingles with 
the terror of the fear-stricken Miriam 
as, encircled by the strong arm of Marcus, 
she lies prone upon the wind-swept deck. 
Her own heart becomes at once both ac- 
cuser and appellant. Like the angry seas 
around her, her soul is lashed with the con- 
flicting storm winds of fear and fury, re- 
bellion and remorse. An angered God, 
she says, thus visits his wrath upon my 
forsaking of my family and my faith; but 
O Lord of Hosts, she pleads, had I not 
cause—had I not cause? She fears the 
death that foams and surges sround her; 
she loathes the Gentile scoffers with whom 
her lot is cast. Now she would, and now 
she would not, that God would reverse the 
decrees of time, and give her but yesterday 
to live over once more. And so, swayed 
by passion and fear, tempest-tossed by 
penitence and pride, she quivers under 
each new spasm of remorse, until the 
strong-armed Marcus says, in soothing re- 
assurance: ‘‘ Peace, peace, my Miriam; 
while I hold thee, thou at least art safe.” 
Higher rage the tumbling waters. 
Louder howls the angry blast. All help- 
lessly is the boat buffeted hither and 
thither. Blacker grows the storm. And 
then—all is calm. A great stillness, 8° 
swift and sudden, falls upon the lake that 
slave and centurion hold their breath, 
bracing themselves to resist another and 
still deadlier sweep of the tempest. But 
Miriam, in wonder, looks out over theno¥ 
placid lake to where a sudden gleam of 
sun, the last flash of the dying day, lights 
a small fishing boat, perhaps a furlong off, 








of the Gentiles; more Roman than Claudia 


and throws into clear relief a glowing 
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fi standing erect and motionless, with 
a eaahed hahids brooding above the 
calm and peaceful waters. 


« A curse upon this Galilean fish-pond,” 
says the reviving Marcus, as, loosening his 
firm grasp upou the broken awning-stay, 
he rises to bis feet. ‘*From Cyprus to 
Britain there is no uglier bit of water.” 

« Nor ever saw I so sudden a calm here, 
O master!” said the bewildered pilot,” and 
[ have sailed this sea ever since old King 
Herod laid the courses of the new temple, 
full fifty years ago.” 

The calm was complete. . The placid 
jake mirrored the evening sky, and all 
was peace. A score or so of fishing and 
pleasure craft lay within the galley’s range, 
idly floating, as if their rowers were all too 
deeply surprised at the sudden stillness to 

move their silent oars. Then the voice of 
the pilot rang out: ‘‘ Up, slaves; up, Gad- 
arean swine! To your oars again! Pull for 
the lights of Tiberias!” And, as the stars 
come out in the clear Galilean sky, the 
swift galley speeds across the lake to the 
towered sea-wall of Tiberias. But still 
Miriam holds her peace. Still she sees, or 
seems to see, the sunlight through the riven 
cloud,lighting up that erect and motionless 
form in the distant fishing boat. 


The gayly decorated atrium of Marcus the 
centurion, blazed with light and rang with 
mirth and song, as, some hours after his 
arrival, the young Roman gave a banquet 
to his friends in his vine-covered house at 
Tiberias. From rich bronze lamps and 
glimmering candles the lights flashed upon 
atable weighty with costly service and a 
dainty feast, on inlaid couches, heavy 
hangings, and silken cushions broidered 
with silver and gold. 

Reclining between two revelers of strik- 
ing beauty, Claudia of Crete, and Miriam of 
Magdala, the young Marcus, as lord of the 
feast, led in song and jest, and pledged bis 
guests again and again in golden goblets, 
brimming with Helbon wine. 

“Be ye my divinities,” he said, pledging 
each beautiful uveighbor in turn. ‘*What 
care I for the unsubstantial shades of Rome 
or Syria, when so real and fair a goddess 
waits at either hand?” 

No man, be he Roman gallant of the 
first, or jeunesse doree of the nineteenth 
ceatury, ever successfully devoted himself 
totwo fair charmers at once. A sbade 
more of evident attention to the one fans 
the flame of jealousy in the other, where 
each thinks herself scle possessor of her 
lover’s heart. Miriam was still restless 
under the crowding memories of that event- 
ful day—the galling shame of her brother's 
reproach, the superstitious portent of the 
sudden storm—and she had looked to drown 
her torturing thoughts in the bright cer- 
tainty of her Roman lover’s devotion. To 
see him, therefore, equally attentive to her 
hated rival Claudia, roused her oriental 
jealousy to fever heat, and across her beau- 
tiful face the look of love and the gleam of 
hate chased each other in quick succes- 
sion. 

The spiced wines of Helbon and Engeddi 
urged the headstrong Marcus to still further 
recklessness. 

“Drink, friends,” he said, with uplifted 
cup, ‘drink to the regal Claudia, fairest 
of the fair; rose-wreathed and jewel- 
decked; more glorious than all the fabled 
deities! Drink, 1 say, to her, more real and 
Tegal than the queen of Heaven, the divine 
As-tarte!” 

Quick as thought Miriam snatched the 
goblet from his hand. 

“Not thus, O Marcus,” she said, ‘not 
thus do the Syrian heathen pledge their 
sacred fool, the cow-faced girl of the groves. 
Thus, and thus do they anoint her; thus, 
and thus do they pour libations at her 
shrine,” and, with a face hot with jealous 
Tage, she dashed the contents of her own 
and Marcus’s goblet full into Claudia’s face. 

Above all things Marcus the centurion 
hated ascene. His Epicurean philosopby 
led him to seek the highest good in the 
absence of unpleasant occurrences. Still 
his sense of justice impelled him to side 
With the aggrieved party. 

“How now, Miriam!” he said, coldly. 
“Is it thus thou would’st mar the hospital- 
ity of my house? Go now! I will have 
bone of thee!” 





The impetuous Miriam hurled the golden 
goblet at her lover’s feet. 

‘*What, dog of a Gentile,” she cried, 
flaming with anger. ‘* And dost thou dare 
to chide me—me, a daughter of the house 
of Hanan, priests and conquerors ere ever 
thy mud-walled city by the Tiber housed 
thy robber fathers! O, Marcus! my Mar- 
cus!” she said, sinking to the floor, as 
pride changed to pleading, ‘‘cast me not 
off! Look on me, on me, Miriam of Mag- 
dala, who hast forsaken all to follow thee! 
Let not this upstart Cretan, with her pink 
and passionless face, part our loving hearts. 
Choose thou between her and me-—and O, 
Marcus, choose me:” 

Unheeding this curiously inconsistent ap- 
peal, Marcus turned coldly away and, taking 
the hand of the ruffled Claudia, placed her 
at his right and bade the slaves with per- 
fumed napkins wipe away the wine-stains 
from her face and robe. 

‘**Marcus, Marcus! dost thou spurn me, 
too?” moaned the pleading Miriam. 

‘* Girl, I know thee not,” said the proud 
young Roman. ‘Trouble me no farther. 
Stephanus, lead her to the ostia/” And, as 
the slave led her to the outer porch, the 
mirth of the interrupted revel rose anew; 
but Miriam went out into the night alone 
and an outcast. 

The downward step is all too easily taken. 
Recklessness is the false Lethe of both jeal- 
ousy ard remorse. Ready patrons did 
Miriam find in that gay and wicked city of 
the Herodian tetrarch; but the desperate 
moods of her tempestuous heart were as 
fickle as the winds of Galilee. She loathed 
even the license of Tiberias, and ere long 
she drifted to Jerusalem—the Holy City 
toward which all the desires of her ambi- 
tious young life had tended since the happy 
days when in the groves and homes and 
synagogue of ber own Magdala she had 
listened to the story of the grandeur and 
glory of the city of the Great King. But 
ah, how different her coming from those 
bright dreams of her youth! Then, it was 
to be as a princess of Israel, as the consort 
and helper of some strong deliverer of her 
nation that she was to pass the Beautiful 
Gate; now, it was but as the toy and play- 
thing of some insolent Roman or some 
scoffing Syrian lord, and her degenerate feet 
dared not even approach the gleaming gate- 
way of the Court of the Women within the 
splendid temple. 

So the days and weeks passed until the 
ripening fruits of autumn brought the light 
and careless freedom of the vintage time— 
the joyous Feast of Tabernacles. 

‘‘Holo, my Miriam; my maid of the per- 
fumed sandals; my fair one of the braided 
locks!” a familar voice cried, in flippant 
greeting; ‘‘ whither away ? Would’st turn 
thy face from an old friend?’’ And there at 
her side Miriam saw the once loved Marcus. 
Remembrance is the nearest door to re- 
venge. All the memory of her treatment 
at Tiberias came rushing back upon her 
heart. But—Marcus was alone. 

‘“‘Where is that pink-faced Lesbian? 
Where is the woman Claudia?” she de- 
manded, while her breath grew quick with 
envy. 

‘* Ha, jealous yet, my queen?” said Mar- 
cus laughingly. ‘‘ Know then, I am well 
rid of that viper. She is even now in 
Sepphoris with the legate Antonius.” 

It was Miriam’s turn now, and she 
laughed the laugh of mocking derision. 
**So soon?” she said. ‘‘ Thou art well re- 
paid for all thy treachery now.” 

‘* Repaid, sayest thou? By Baal,” Mar- 
cus exclaimed, ‘‘I did bewail full soon my 
separation from thee, my lily of Magdala. 
But come, where lodgest thou?” 

And joined thus, not by love, but by en- 
vious and scornful thoughts, the pair 
walked slowly toward the flower-covered 
booth of Miriam, near to the Fountain Gate. 

In the narrow way they jostled a throng 
of passers,and Marcus, with the overbearing 
insolence that marked the young Romans 
of his day, leid hand on his sword and said: 
‘* Out, slaves, and let us pass.” 

‘* Dog of a Gentile,” said one whose phy- 
lacteries had been disarranged by the 
shock, ‘‘how dar’st thou—So, is it thou, 
Marcus the centurion, devourer of virtue 
and full of guile? What, and thou, too, 
Raca ? is it thou, Canaanitish woman? To 
me, scribes of the Temple; to me, men of 
Israel! Drive me this woman out, whose 








apostate presence pollutes the Lord’s 
House.” 

And, as the speaker turned toward the 
throng, Miriam recognized in the angry fa, 
natic the face of her self-righteous brother, 
Ezra ben Hanan, the chuzzan of Caperna- 
um, 

** How now, slaves!” said Marcus, haugh- 
tily, as he grasped Miriam’s arm and drew 
his ready sword. ‘‘Who dareth to stop 
the way of a centurion of Rome?” 

‘*What says the law?” the stern-faced 
brother demanded, turning to the gather- 
ing throng: ‘‘ What says our law? She is 
Miriam, daughter of the priest Hanan of 
Magdala. She consorts with the tyrants of 
Israel. What says our law?” 

Aud as,nearer and more closely,the crowd 
pressed around the pair, the dreadful shout 
arose: ‘‘Stone her! Stone her to the death! 
It is the law.” 

Marcus, brought to bay, grasped his 
sword the tighter. But, ere he could strike 
strong hands snatched the weapon from his 
grasp, strong arms encircled him and hur- 
ried him rapidly from the scene. 

‘Depart, O stranger!” his captor said: 
‘*depait unharmed. This affair is not for 
thy handling. By our law, the daughter 
of a priest of Israel who doth sin must die 
the death. Seek not to save her from her 
just deserts, or thy life, too, Roman and 
centurion though thou be, wilt pay the 
price of rashness.” And Marcus, with true 
Epicurean philosophy, cast off the unpleas- 
ant business with a shrug of his shoulders, 
and hastened toward the Roman garrison 
in the fortress of Antonia. 

‘*Men and brethren,” said Ezra the chuz- 
zan, ‘bone of my father and flesh of my 
mother though she be, this Canaanitish 
woman shall never be sister of mine. IL 
cast her oft; and, even as Abiather the son 
of Abimelech was thrust out from being 
Priest unto the Lord, so thrust me out 
from the Temple if I do not demand the 
pupishment of this sinful woman.” 

Not a face that showed pity. Not a voice 
to speak for mercy. Not a hand raised in 
her defense. But, as if in echo of the 
loud-mouthed virtue of the relentless chue- 
zam, rose the stern and bitter cry: 

‘*Stone her! Stone her to the death!” 

But here Eliezer ben Damah, a newly- 
fledged young scribe of the Sanhedrim, in- 
terposed and said: 

‘* My brethren, let not us pass judgment 
upon this abomination. Yonder, by the 
Gate of Nikanor,sits that pestilent Galilean, 
ben Satda, whom men call the RabbiJeshua. 
Let us seem as if from him we would 
ask judgment, and thus, perchance, may 
we entrap both him and this woman here.” 

Up the terraced steps of the glorious 
Temple, on through the Court of the Gen- 
tiles, these remorseless men hurried their 
beautiful culprit. Unveiled, disheveled, 
degraded, torn with shame and fear, with 
scorn of her false lover and hatred of her 
falser brother, the girl was dragged into 
the presence of one who, she felt, would 
be as pitiless, as self-righteous, as unpar- 
doning as these her vindictive accusers. 

As if in a dream, Miriam suffers her cap- 
tors to lead her whithersoever they will. 
She takes no note of her surroundings. To 
her the gorgeous decorations, the gleaming 
gateways of the Temple, are as if they were 
not. Flung down upon the mosaic pave- 
ment, before the golden Gate of Nika- 
nor she sinks, a crouching, disheveled 
figure, spiritless and forlorn. She 
hears the confused murmur of ac- 
cusipg voices; she hears, but heeds not. 
For now her thoughts are far away. Once 
again she is roaming, in childish freedom, 
the flower-strewn slopes of Magdala, the 
verdant plsin of Gennesaret, the pebbly 
beach of Galilee. She hears again the 
swelling song-notes of the lark, and watches 
the sapphire-blue roller-bird as he darts 
through the green-leaved oleanders. She 
dreams once more the ambitious dream of 
her young life, and hears herself, a second 
Miriam, chanting the hymn of deliverance 
for a grateful and enfranchised people. 
But—ah! what is this? Through dream 
and vision sounds the harsh voice of Ezra 
the chuzzan. ‘‘Now, Moses, in the law, 
commanded that such should be stoned. 
What sayest thou?” 

A sudden fear seizes her. Stoned? Oh! 
no, not stoned! She crouches lower and 
lower. How those sharp stones wil! hurt, 








How they will rend and tear. Already she 
feels their cruel thud. Already her flesh 
is bruised and bleeding—that delicate flesh 
that Roman and Syrian lovers have praised 
and pledged so gayly. And now see, this 
judge, who in her half-conscious state she 
has as yet scarcely regarded; this judge, 
whose voice as yet she has not heard. 
What is he doing? She follows the motion 
of his fingers on the tessellated pavement. 
Oh! horror. He is collecting the mystic 
dust for the fearful test of the bitter water 
—the test that shall cause her fair body, if 
she be guilty, to change to a foul and 
bloated carcass, a thing to be cast with 
loathing upon the burning heaps of Gi 
Hinnon. And now she hears, through 
half-closed ears the calm, judicial voice of 
this pitiless rabbi: ‘‘ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 

Again the fear seizes her. So soon, so 
speedily is her punishment to come? 
Lower and lower she crouches, nerving 
herself against the first dreadful crash of 
the tearing, torturing stones. None come. 
Al! why do they prolong her agony? Why 
do they—what? Gone? She lifts sur- 
prised and wondering eyes. Gone is her 
fanatic brother, Ezra the chuezan. Gone 
the glib-tongued scribe, Eliezer ben Damah. 
Gone, the clamorous, cruel, self-righteous 
men who had dragged her there for sen- 
tence. Gone; and before her she sees only 
the stooping figure of her judge writing on 
the mosaic pavement by Nikanor’s gate. 

The stooping figure ceases the accusing 
writing in the mystic dust, and again 
Miriam hears the calm and steady voice. 

‘*Woman,” it asks, ‘‘where are those 
thine accusers? Hath no man convicted 
thee?” 

Now, she knows, will come the condem- 
nation. 

**No, man, Rabboni,” she answers, and 
awaits his verdict. 

He rises to his feet. Fear, hope, torture, 
defiance, all surge across her passion- 
swayed soul. Slowly come his words: 

‘* Neither do I convict thee. Go and sin 
no more.” 

Go! Is this the law of Moses? Go! Is 
this the edict of a pitiless judge? Go! The 
tears rush to the eyes that long have known 
no weeping. The blood throbs and tingles 
in a heart long a stranger to all save envy, 
jealousy and passion. Go! The mist clears 
away as does the morning fog from the 
great crown of Hermon. Timidly, won- 
deringly, gratefully, she lifts her eyes to 
this merciful judge. A flash of memory 
streams across her awakened conscience. 
This judge, this pitying rabbi—’tis he, ay, 
tis he—the well-remembered figure that, 
bright in the sunset glory of the riven cloud, 
stood erect and motionless, brooding above 
the sfilled and placid waters of the Galilean 
Lake. 

The forgiving eyes cast upon her a look 
of tender compassion. The tempest in her 
soul is stilled, and, wondering much, she 
watches the retreating figure, as, encircled 
by the gathering throng, it descends the 
marble steps and disappears in the Court of 
the Gentiles. 

Natures strongly swayed by passion are 
as strongly swayed by penitence. Out in- 
to the crowded street Miriam passed, 
thoughtful, touched, and penitent. A 
weight seemed lifted from her; and yet the 
sins of her dead past burned into her very 
soul. ‘“*Goandsinnomore!” The divine 
discharge sounded in her ears above all the 
greetings and gayeties of the joyous vintage 
feast. 

Go! But where should she go? A fa- 
miliar laugh falls upon her ear; a selfish, 
insincere, and heartless laugh, and where 
the Roman eagles gleam in the sunlight, as 
the tramp of the Thracian cohort brushes 
aside her robe, she hears the voice of young 
Marcus the centurion, as he says lightly to 
his companion, the tribune: ‘‘ Poor fool, 
she must be torn in pieces by those fiends 
ere ttis. Faith, ’twas a narrow slip for 
me! Take my advice, my Julius, and if 
thou must love,love a Syrian or a Cypriotes 
who cannot tumble thee into such a boiling 
cauldron as can these cursed Jewish bar- 
barians. Miriam was pretty. Yes; and 
how she did love me! But, by Baal, why 
should one sigh for a lost toy when so 
many other playthings, full as fair, are 
close at hand?” 
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Anywhere, anywhere, from so faithless a 
heart. Miriam felt neither envy nor 
jealousy, neither bate nor passion now; 
she whom her lover had called his ‘‘lady 
of the seven devils,” as in some torrent of 
jealous fury she had flamed into “ splendid 
anger,” felt no devil in her touched heart 
now. ‘Go and sin no more!” The 
atrengthening, helpful words led her out 
through the city gates; they led her out in- 
tothe crowded highwayv,out and on toward 
the rounded dome of Tabor and the Ga- 
lilean lakeside. ‘‘Give me rest; rest and 
peace,” she said; and in this desire she 
sought a sure retreat above the strife and 
struggle of the world, far up, where in the 
steep limestone cliff that still overhangs 
the sad and solitary ruins of old Magdala, 
the cave of Talmanutha looks out over the 
fair Vale of Doves and the green slopes of 
the Mount of the Beatitudes. 

The restfulness of solitude that, since her 
day, too, bas helped many a storm-tossed 
life, brought her clearer vision and more 
inspiring thoughts. A light gleamed upon 
her soul with all the brightness of an in- 
stant revelation. This rabbi, she thought, 
who can still the tempest, cure the sin-sick, 
feed the hungry, and give wise and gra 
cious precepts to all, why may he not be 
the dream of her hopeful youth, the deliv- 
erer of Israel. The thought seizes her, it 
grows upon her, it possesses her; and with 
it there comes into ber heart a sensation 
far higher than anything that has yet found 
lodgment there. Veneration, awe, rever- 
ence for this pitying, helpful, calm-fronted 
one, touch and sway her; and out of all 
this springs a dream, a hope, a pure but 
all-absorbing love for this her own and 
Israel's strong and sure deliverer—pure and 
all-absorbing, but a throbbing, penetrating, 
over-mastering, material love, nevertheless. 

True love is unselfish. It is helpful and 
hopeful. It has no abiding-place‘in caves 
and solitudes. Forth into the world again 
went Mirian from the cave of Talmanutha, 
with an actual ideal before her, far different 
from anything she had yet known. 

**] will go and sin no more,” she said. 
** My duty shall be to help the fallen, the 
penitent, the weary-hearted, and,perchance, 
some day as I work and trust, I may find 
this glorious rabbi; this one friend who has 
been able to touch and soothe my troubled 
heart.” 


So she went forth into the world again. 
But asshe trod the familiar ways of her 
ewn Magdala the old chill struck her heart. 
Faces look upon her coldly or insolently as 
had been their wont in former days. How 
could they know of her high desire? Could 
she proclaim it upon the house-top? Ah! the 
old stain still clung to the life she hoped to 
purify. “Can I never be cleansed?” she 
moaned, and where the palm-shaded fpun- 
tain of Magdala poured its tinkling waters 
into the marble cistern, Miriam sank to 
the terraced steps in an agony of despair. 

** What aileth thee, maiden?” a kindly 
voice inquired. ‘‘ Art sick?” 

** Ay, sick at heart,” murmured Miriam, 
meeting the sympathizing eyes of her ques- 
tioner. 

“Then true, ’tis a case beyond the skill 
of any physician here in Magdala,” he said. 
**For who on earth can heal the broken- 
hearted—unless,” he added, ‘it be the 
Rabbi Jeshua.” 

Miriam started at the name. ‘O, 
friend,” she said, ‘‘canst tell me aught of 
him whom men call the Rabbi Jeshua? 

** Ay, canI not?” he replied. ‘Look on 
me. Strong-limbed, clear eyed, fit now to 
do a good day’s labor, and yet scarce two 
months since, I was a leper. Whose hand 
healed me? Whose touch made me a man 
again? Whose but his—the Rabbi Jeshua!”s 

The light of hope grew radiant in Miri- 
am’s eyes. ‘Ab, thou too?” she said. 

**Whose word healed the son of the lord 
Haman ben Chuza, the Edomite?” con- 
tinued her new acquaintance. ‘‘ Whose 
hand gave strength again to his wife, the 
lady Joanna? Whose lips put Eliezer ben 
Daman the scribe to shame, and spake 
words of comfort to the poor old son of 
Timai, the blind beggar of the Jericho 
highway? Whoee but his--the Rabbi Jeshua. 
1 tell thee, woman, he is more than rabbi, 
more than rabboni. He is the anointed 
one, the deliverer of Israel, the Messias, 
the Christ!” 

And Miriam felt that the dream she had 





wrought out in the cave of Talmanutha 
was real indeed. 

Then Joseph Bar-sabas, this leper who 
had been healed, told her of the wonder- 
ful works of this mighty Teacher, and how 
a band of followers had joined themselves 
to him, ministering to the sick who came 
for healing, caring for the unfortunate 
whom he rescued, and providing for the 
wants of the crowds who thronged to hear 
his searching words. 

** And cannot I, too, helpin this gracious 
work?” asked Miriam. 

** What should hinder thee?” said Joseph 
Bar-sabas. ‘I myself am one of the Mas- 
ter’s seventy. Trust thyself to me!” And 
that very day in the gay Greek city where 
the sculptured lions of Herod’s marble 
palace cast lengthening shadows on the 
blue waters of the Tiberian lake, Miriam 
joined herself to the household of Joanna, 
wife of the Lord Haman ben Chuza, the 
Edomite, and a firm and helpful adherent 
of the wonderful Rabbi Jeshua. From the 
pillared palace of Antipas to the vine-cov- 
ered house at Bethany, from the flowering 
slopes of Galilee to the teeming streets of 
the Great City, these faithful women walked 
and worked with him whom in the reveren- 
tial language of the Orientals they called 
**Rabboni and Mar ” (Master and Lord). 

And no truer or more fhithful worker 
served and followed him than Miriam of 
Magdala. Reclaimed from a deeper depth 
of sin and suffering, she aspired to even 
loftier hights than her associates. Beauti- 
ful in person and fair of face, her lovely 
Eastern features framed in that halo of 
golden hair that has glorified the canvas of 
Correggio and immortalized the marble cf 
Canova, she who had bathed the feet of her 
Master in penitential tears and hung with 
hope and rapture upon his wondrous words, 
longed and labored for the day which should 
show him the secret of her heart—the pure 
but pleading and passionate love of a 
beautiful woman for the one man who had 
rescued and redeemed her from herseif. 

And this Galilean Teacher, this wise 
young rabbi, whose divine enthusiasm 
swayed and searched the hearts of men— 
did he know or feel aught of this love which 
he had inspired? Noble-featured, calm- 
fronted, ‘‘ in beauty surpassing most men,” 
as the apocryphal record tells us, ‘* his face 
without blemish, his forehead even and 
smooth, his countenance ingenuous and 
kind, his hair the color of wine, his eyes 
blue and extremely brilliant,” did the di- 
vine mission and the exalted work in which 
he knew his duty lay bar from his heart 
the sweet susceptibilities of a human love? 
Who shall say? Who shall say that the son 
of Mary did not feel the touch that thrilleth 
all men’s hearts—feel, and wrestle with it, 
and cast it forth? Who shall question the 
full intent of those words of his greatest 
Apostle: ‘* For we have not a high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

* * . . . 


The great Tragedy was over. The shad- 
ows fell on Calvary. The golden and 
purple veil of the Temple, inwrought with 
cherubims and shielding the once sacred 
place of the old Law, was rent in twain 
from top to bottom. The ground shivered 
with an earthquake shock. The terrified 
crowd of spectators, with wail and groan, 
smote their breasts in fear, and young Mar- 
cus the centurion, marveling at this won- 
drous scene and the serene majesty of the 
Crucified One, said, in awe-struck tone: 

‘* Truly, this was a righteous man. Sure- 
ly this must have been a god.” 

And at the foot of the cruel cross, upon 
which, bruised and broken, hung her 
bright ideal, crouched Miriam of Magda- 
la, her lofty visions all dispelled, her dream 
of the Messias shattered. 

Was it for this that she had worked and 
waited—for this that she had hoped and hun- 
gered? Scarce six deys before, her Master 
had enterec the Great City, amid the wav- 
ing of triumphal palms and the shouts of 
welcoming thousands. She, too, had been 
in that happy throng; and as the hosannas 
rang out, and the cry ‘* Biessed is the King 
of Israel who cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” filled the joyous air, she felt that the 
dream of her youth at last was realized; 
she had entered the Great City in the con- 
quering train of the Deliverer of Israel! 





Was it for this sad end of pride and hope 
that those shouts of ‘“‘ Hail!” and ‘ Bless- 
ing!” had echoed througn all the thronging 
streets? Was it for this—ah! was it for 
this—that she had woven such a web of 
bright and noble fancies, and reared such 
stately towers of hope? He, the strong 
Deliverer; he, the King of Israel; he, the 
Light of the World; he, the Son of God, 
nailed to the rough and humiliating cross, 
the associate of malefactors, the compan- 
ion of thieves! The fervor of her heart 
was dulled; the strength of her faith was 
shattered; the hope of her life was dead. 
The heathen Thracians drive her from the 
cross, and, unnoticed even by the still mar- 
veling Marcus, sadly and sorrowfully she 
leaves the spot where ends in darkness her 
dream of life and love and triumph. 

The hours drag wearily on. The enforced 
restraint of the Sabbath is over, and fast 
to the rock hewn sepulcher, in the gar- 
den of Joseph the counselor, hasten 
the few faithful women of that scattered 
band to strew sweet odors in the limestone 
tomb. And lo! the limestone tomb is 
empty! Empty? Then where is he? 

‘*They have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him,” 
moans the bewildered Miriam, crushed be- 
neath a fresh burden of grief. 

She forgets his promises. She has never 
comprehended his prophecies. The mys- 
tery of the Resurrection is dimmer to her 
than is the intricate Cabala. He is not 
there. She is not even to be permitted 
one final glance at the face she loved, one 
final touch of the form she revered. The 
dark shadow of despair, more grim and 
cruel than all the seven devils her Master 
had exorcised, seems brooding over her. 
Alone in the garden, she sinks to the earth 
wretched and heavy-hearted, and hears, as 
ina dream, a voice asking the question, 
now grown familiar through suffering: 
‘* Woman, why weepest thou?” 

Her sobs alone reply. Again that ques- 
tioning voice inquires: ‘*‘ Woman, whom 
seekest thou?” 

She lifts tearful eyes toward this com- 
passionate questioner. The stupor of grief 
that is upon her dims her vision and dulls 
her heart. 

‘On! sir,” she replies to this possible 
gardener of Joseph the counselor, ‘if 
thou hast borne him hence tell me where 
thou hast laid him and I will take him 
away.” 

A smile of tenderest pity and sympathy 
glorifies the face that looks down into her 
suppliant eyes. The calm, clear, loving 
voice calls her by name. ‘* Miriam!” it says. 

With a cry of joyous recognition, she 
springs forward. ‘*Rabboni,” she ex- 
claims, and kneels in reverence to kiss the 
hem of his garment. 

The glory of that supreme moment never 
left her. The mist of material love, the 
earth-bound veil of mere human desire fell 
from heart and soul like the rent curtain of 
the Temple. The gleam of divine recogni- 
tion streamed from her unsealed eyes as 
the full meaning and glory of her risen 
Lord burst upon her. 

Clear and bright the vision stood in the 
flush of an Oriental sunrise. Again she 
strives to kiss the garment’s hem. But 
now the voice comes, gently, firmly, lov- 
ingly, but with an emphasis that leaves a 
diviner meaning in her expanding heart: 
‘‘Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father’? —— 

. 2 2 - * 

Dreaming, wondering, awakening, Miri- 
am went back from the cliff-shadowed gar- 
den to the busy world. The dream of her 
life, the eartbly affection she had cherished, 
high and noble though it was, gave place 
to a far higher and nobler reality. The 
Conqueror, the Deliverer, the Messias had 
come; and she had never known him. But 
now she knew of him. Now she sees the 
strength and beauty of his mission, the 
grandeur of his kingdom, the power and 
glory of his triumph. Back into the world 
she goes. The heart, touched and uplifted 
by the dawn of this purer love, this might- 
ier and more glorious faith, yearns toward 
the downcast and dispirited, the helpless 
and the hopeless. The ready hands are 
now even readier to bind up the wounds of 
poor humanity; and so through the world 
she moves—the faithful, watchful, tireless 





helpmeet of her risen Lord. 








The years pass on. The scenes of her 
youthful hopes and follies, of her sinning 
and suffering, are far away; and where the 
soft Provengal breezes of Southern France 
play above the sculptured arches and tem. 
ples of old Arles, her hfe-work ends in 
peace—ends; and the “ Touch me not” of 
earth changes to the ‘“‘Come unto me” of 
a love that is immortal. 


Still the ages go. Kings and princes 
bend in worship at her shrine in the old 
Provengal city; and for many a long year 
the chivalry of France do gracious homage 
to the name of St. Mary Magdalene—the 
rescued, penitent, sorrow-stricken, loving 
Galilean woman whom men ouace knew ag 
Miriam of Magdala. 

New Yor« Ciry. 





THE FAULT-FINDING HEN. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 





‘‘Tuose bantams are a sorry lot; 
Chuck! Chuck! What manners they have got ! 
Then see that brood of chicks ; they fight, 
As if they loved to, day and night. 
That Guinea-hen! How can a bird 
Act in a fashion so absurd? 
As for those geese, they would disgrace 
The company of any place!” 


The turkey gobbler looked surprised ;' 
Why he escaped was not surmised ; 

And ducks rolled up their eyes in wonder, 
Knowing the tan that they were under; 
But here the old hen’s breath gave out, 
And, looking spitefully about, 

While indiguation swelled her breast, 

She strutted to her waiting nest. 


Alas! while she had been away, 

A famished weasel chanced to stray 
Where, white and warm, her ten eggs lay! 
Now weasels, for some reason mystic, 

To eggs are quite antagonistic! 

Whatshbe beheld, why need we tell? 

Her hopes had dwindled toa shell! 





Who looks for faults will surely find them; 

Though eggs are your affairs—please mind 
them. 

New Yor« Cry. 





THE LITTLE CHORISTER. 


BY H. 8. KELLOGG. 





Tr is a cold, rainy day, in the latter part 
of March; and as two little figures start 
out from the shadows of St. George's 
Church they wrap their thin clothes about 
them and brace themselves against the cut- 
ting east wind. Directly opposite is 
Stuyvesant Square; and here and there are 
hurrying pedestrians; while near the gate 
stands the tall policeman, quite protected 
from the weather by his long rubber coat. 
Easter is almost over; for it is Saturday in 
Easter week; and the little fellows have 
been practicing hard for the morrow’s ser- 
vice. 

Of the two little boys, Ned appears to be 
the older; he has dark hair and eyes, and 
looks able to stand any weather. Dick is 
thin and pale; his hair is brown, and his 
eyes are deep blue; his nature is of a very 
different sort from Ned’s. He does not 
stand up against the storm so well. They 
are talking in low tones as they go down 
Sixteenth street, and Ned says: 

‘*You sang your Ze Deum solo beauti- 
fully, Dick. How glad Mr. Myrton will be 
to-morrow!” 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Dick, slowly. ‘He 
says that I am the best boy-soprano in the 
city, and that I only need sing in the Te 
Deum and Offertory.” Then his face 
brightened, ashe continued: ‘‘ He will give 
me fifteen dollars for to-morrow’s work.” 

His countenance changed again; for he 
was thinking of bis father, whom he had 
left only half sober, and who now was 
probabiy playing the violin in one of the 
city theaters. Soon they reached Avenue 
A, and Ned disappeared up a daik stair- 
way. Dick went on alone down the fast 
darkening street, past the lighted saloons, 
till he reached the vicinity of Tompkins 
Square. He stopped before a tall tene- 
ment house, gave a glance upward, and 
then entered the dark hall. ; 

As Dick was slowly climbing the stairs 
to his garret, Mr. Myrton, the organist, sat. 
and meditated while he played over the 
different parts of the morning service: 
‘ Dick is not strong,” he thought to him- 
self, “but he is the best boy singer in the 

\ty; and if he can only hold out in the 
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he will do great things for me. 
an glad I took the precaution to 
have Ned learn his part also, for, if Dick 
Ned will go right on.” He finished 
at last, dismissed the organ-blowers, and 
qenthome. Everything was quiet in the 
reat church. The brightly painted pipes 
g ere still. The large organ looked down 
op ie empty seats below; and in the 
—_— the chancel seemed to be far 


g little Dick! He and his father 
lived quite alone. The father had once 
been & talented musician; but now he had 
ahard time to find work, for he was un- 
steady in habits. In the theater where he 
played, he was kept out of kindness; and 
little had ‘‘Old Bob” and Dick to live 
on; for ‘“‘Bob” drank up nearly all of 
his earnings. He had managed to 
secure @ fine violin, however, in 
his younger days, and on it he carefully 
taught his son to play. But on this day of 
all days, when Dick wanted comforting 
most, his violin was gone. Poor Dick! He 
did not know that bis father had pawned 
it for a small sum, and was at that moment 
ina drunken brawl. Dick cowered alone 
jn the room, without supper or violin to 
cheer him. How he passed the night he 
never knew, only he realized after a time 
that it was morning. He hastily washed 
his face and bands, brushed his clothes, 
and went out. In the fresh air he felt bet- 
ter; but he was very hungry. It was cold 
andclear. The streets were washed clean 
by the rain. Down behind bim were the tall 
masts of the ships in the East River, with 
the sun rising behind them. 

Slowly crossing Tompkins Square, he 
soon turned into Second Avenue. He 
looked at the large, old houses, and wished 
that he might have a warm breakfast in 
one cf them. Nobody noticed the little 
chorister as he hurried along. The cars 
seemed to pass swiftly; for he was very 
weak. How he longed for food! There 
was no time to stop and ask; fcr had he not 
promised to be at the sunrise service. As 
he reached the square, he saw the large 
church before him. He had never seen it 
look so big before. He was glad to sing 
there; for it was his greatest joy to sing. 
He seemed to forget earth then and the 
troubles his father made. The organ had 
already begun, but Ned was waiting for 
him on the stairs. When Ned saw him he 
called out: *‘O Dick, I’m so glad you have 
come! Hurry for the processional!’’ 

They hurried as fast as they were able. 
Mr. Myrton gave them a kindly glance from 
his organ seat; there was no time for 
more. At a peculiar change from a minor 
toa major key, the song burst forth: 

“ Allelujia! allelulia! Jesus Christ is risen to-day!” 

Dick forgot his sorrows. Before him 
was a great light. He seemed to see his 
Saviour in white robes, and on either side 
great masses of lilies. He was holding out 
his hands when the grand *‘Amen” closed 
the song, and poor Dick saw before him 
only the minister beginning the service be- 
tween two great banks of lilies. The 
morning song was soon over. The crowd 
that came to see the decorations was gone. 
The last chord on the great organ slowly 
died away. The organist quite missed the 
young chorister, whom he had intended to 
take home to breakfast. After a hurried 
glance around he went out, leaving the two 
litle friends in the farther corner of the 
gallery, where they were quietly eating the 
breakfast that Ned’s mother had prepared 
forhim. After that they talked earnestly 
for some time; then they turned to the 


‘music for the morning service. They found 


it arranged on the racks before them; but, 
although Dick tried hard to fix his atten- 
tion on the Ze Deum, that little line of the 
Magnificat, 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things,” 
kept running in his head; and, no matter 
What he looked at, the music seemed to 
suit itself to the words. 

As last they heard a noise below. The 
Sexton had opened the great doors, and the 
People began to come in. One after another 
of the choristers arrived, and at last Mr. 
Myrton, who spoke kindly to Dick, saying: 
“You are to go to dinner with me; now, 
don’t forget.” And then Dick thought of 
the Magnificat, and the risen Saviour who 
had appeared to him. Withaparting word 
about the Te Dewm, the organist turned 








away, and the prelude immediately began. 
Mr. Myrton was improvising, Dick could 
tell, and he turned to look, The organist’s 
face was turned upward; he seemed search- 
ing among the great pipes, and spreading 
trumpets that towered above him, for an 
inspiration. Suddenly, changing from the 
great organ to the solo organ, Dick heard 
his Te Deum solo coming like a faint echo 
from the roof of the church. Another 
change, and Charles Wesley’s hymn, 
“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day,” 

filled the entire church; and as it died 
away, Dick thought: ‘‘ Will I ever see him 
again as I did this morning?” He sat down 
with tears in his eyes, thinking deeply: 
‘+ Will the great Christ come to me? Will 
he exalt the humble and meek?” Time 
passed rapidly, though it seemed an age to 
Dick. The first lesson had come to an 
end; Ned’s hand was on his shoulder; for 
they had all risen forthe Ze Deum. Joy- 
fully it burst forth, Dick singing with the 
others. The crowded church below seemed 
lost in the mist before him. Suddenly a 
great light filled the chancel, and while 
he sang he seemed to hear heavenly music 
accompanying him. Higher and higher 
his little voice went. Ned looked at him 
earnestly, while many of the congregation 
looked up in wonder. Mr. Myrton was 
not nervous, for he felt that Dick sang 
with an inspiration. Dick was in the 
midst of that phrase: ‘‘ Thou art the evcr- 
lasting Son of the Father,” when before 
him he saw his Saviour. With a burst of 
sudden joy he took his high notes, and— 
broke down! 

Poor little Dick! The excitement had been 
too much for his feverish brain. Those 
who looked up only saw the boy sink back- 
ward with outstretched arms, while an- 
other lad took up the same strain without 
missinganote. Acarriage was summoned, 
and Dick was sent to the home of the or- 
ganist. As soon as the service was over, 
Mr. Myrton and Ned followed. Conscious- 
ness had returned to the boy; but a high 
fever had set in, during which Dick con- 
stantly called for the violin. With Ned’s 
help and advice, Mr. Myrton searched all 
the shops in the vicinity of Dick’s home 
and eventually succeeded in finding it. 
When Dick awoke, one bright afternoon, 
he found the violin on the bed beside him; 
but he was too weak to play; he could 
only feast his eyes on it. His constitution 
had not been able to stand the strain put 
upon it; for he slowly faded away. Not 
many days after this, while Mr. Myrton 
and Ned were in the room, he -uddenly 
cried out: 

‘There he is again! He has come for 
me!” He grasped the violin with one hand, 
and feebly stretched out the other. 

‘‘ Hear the music,” he said softly. Ned 
was crying now, and the good organist’s 
eyes were dim with tears, while a strangely 
beautiful light filled the boy’s blue eyes and 
a peaceful smile passed over his pale face. 
* 0, my Saviour!” he murmured faintly; 
then his head fell back on the pillow. 

Ned buried his face in his hands, while 
the organist prayed silently. 


Many years have passed sincethen. Ned 
has become the city’s favorite tenor. Mr. 
Myrton kept the violin; for the father never 
returned. The organist is not at Si. 
George’s now, but is following the profes- 
sion of composer and teacher. Once every 
year he plays on the great organ. Ned is 
always with him then; and the full, round 
minor chords of the 7 Deum and its story, 
bring to each of them the picture of the 
little chorister’s death. 

NORMAL Pakx, ILL. 


PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for thie department should be ad. 
dressed “* Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 





METAGRAMS, 

Change the initial letter each time, 

1. An interdiction: Change the initial letter 
and make to imbrown. Change again and make 
humanity. Change again and make pale. Change 
again and makea kitchen utensil. Change again 
and make in the front. Change again and make 
a@ woman’s abbreviated name. Change again 
and make having gone quickly. Change again 
and make an ornamental and useful thing for 
summer. Change again and make a vessel for 
liquids. Changé again and make a man’s 
name, 





2. To gain: Change the initial letter and 
make evil. Change again and make a loud 
noise. Change again and make a measure. 
Obange again and make a useful article for fas- 
tening. Ohange again and make part of a fish. 
Change again and make a metal. Change egain 
and make a liquor. Change again and make 
rolationship. Change again and make a recep- 
tacle for corn and other things. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Pace each blank word in the order given and 
form tbe acrostic. 

It is a beautiful—. 

How does your new machine-—. 

One can accomplish much if in——, 

It was not one that suffered, but-——. 

I found the creature very —. 

The initials and finals give two desirable 
characteristics. 

LATIN ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 75 letters. 

My 32, 12, 61, 22, 48, 37, form the name of the 
hero of my whole. 

My 49, 25, 8, 31, is the epithet most frequent- 
ly apvlied to him. 

My 59, 28, 35, is a name indicative of his hero- 
ic character. 

My 26, 14, 39, 65, 2, is one, his devotion to 
whom has immortalized his name, 

My 42, 57, 6, 73, 15, is the name of the city 
from which he was obliged to flee. 

My 29, 67, 54, 74, 16, is what he might have 
remarked at the time of his departure. 

My 20, 53, 64, 34, form the name of the divin- 
ity who was most unfriendly to him during his 
wanderings. 

My 68, 45, 18, 38, 13, 75, isthe name of the 
country upon the coast of which he was ship- 
wrecked. 

My 64, 36, 17, 1, is the sole possession with 
which he and his party escaped. 

My 23, 30, 4, is a question which he might 
have often asked while upon his journey. 

My 41, 21, 72, 62, 11, 3, is the name of 
the country where he finally made his home. 

My 7, 19, 44, 58, is the name of the city which 
was founded there, many years after, by his de- 
scendants, 

My 24, 50, 33, 56, is what that city was some- 
times called by way of distinction. 

My 60, 69, 5, 46, was the ancient name of 
an island not very far from my hero’s final 
abode. 

My 52, 70, 27, 9, 40, ig an adjective which is 
often placed after the noun terra. 

My 10, 55, 48, 71, is an adjective. 

My 68, 51, 47, is an adjective. 

My whole is the opening lines of a famous 
poem. 


Cc. W. K. 
SQUABRE-WORDS, —SELECTED, 
1, 
** © © * *# 
** * © © & 
*“* *# # * * 
7 * *# © * # 
** e# © © * 
eee © & & 


1. A chaplet; 2, number; 3, said of a horse; 
4, delicacy (obs.) ; 5, sets up; 6, reserved. 


2. 
fe < = & & 
*et. ¢ ¢ & 
set & © 
2 €¢ & @ 
se 8 ¢ 


1, Madness; 2, fright; 8, the high priest of 
the Persians ; 4, angry; 5, a resinous substance 
used for ornamental purposes, 


8. 


* #@# at 
* ne at 
* a# «# *# 
* *ea?* 


1, To wander; 2, a fabled monster ; 3, a tune; 
4, boundary. 

ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF APRIL 1l5rs. 

WORD PUZZLE. 

1, Lac-lack; 2, adds-adze; 3, due-dew; 4 
all-awl; 5, in-inn; 6, jam-jamb; 7, nag-knag ; 
8, rap-wrap; 9, rye-wry; 10, ball-bawl; 11 
cord-chord ; 12, mite-might. 





NATURE’S is oneeuital ie ome 
CURE FOR in Re ees eer ati 7 


CONSTIPATION, sssctt.sPssmtiture’ ported 


3 it’s Effervescent 
eltzer eet 


sudby evacuates the ino 
by establisbing a regular 


Cures Os Costipation, 
oses it neutral- 





<A 
re Sate, Headache. In 
Sick- Headache, small doses it stimulates the 
aided os and 
_ © by TARKANT & 00. New 


DYSPEPSIA, cverrwtere, 7 Sees 


Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cashions a Specialty. 


Bt od ae es as . ed BLU E have been fui ee 


Frocee mk to “yo it on oan. Ask ais toe te it. 
8. WILTRERGER. Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 























E WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERWR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH AND. INTESTINES, 


“JoLD BY’ jy SHIPPING DEPOT 
DRUGGIS a "® 








HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D.C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE Proorietor, 














Cn maennainadeatiaas 
PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK WARP FABRICS. 


Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette, also shown with a 
border for veils, This soft, dainty fabric seems impervious to hardship, and, while light in 
weight, is sufficiently black to be assumed even in deep mourning. Convent cloth will be much 
worn in the early spring. Gypsy Cloth isan etamine fine ard artistic in draping, 
while firm in texture. The Pansy is a soft twill, fine and beautiful, and will undoubted- 


ly prove a favorite.— Delineator. 









A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Special ee for Clergymen and Professional Men, 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 
SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 
Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of an A. KX the Atlantic, d with lient Cabin 


goceupeseceaion fine Saloons and a liberal an: 


: save an — is mest popular with mewbers of every profession, an 
‘or the ears. 
part - Firs t Gabi Saloon, according to location... 


Excursior 
For information and ar tofp 








Fare. Aver length of ocean voyage is 
and p a by 





Pa ae a BEEN Ve H33.08 


contracts,  Shaass apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Ageats, No. 53 Broadway, New York, 
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Larm and Garden. 


The Aoricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subecribers who feel specially mierested,} 


THE WILLOW INDUSTEY. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS, 





A RECENT journey through the willow growing 
sections of the state has enabled me to collect 
some new facts on the above subject. To get 
reliable information on this subject is difficult, 
from the fact that in the same neighborhood we 
get exactly opposite answers to the same ques- 
tion from individuals who appear to have differ- 
ent interests. Asan example; I asked a dealer if 

oe willow business was overdone. He says: 
‘Yes; and people are plowing them up.” I 
went to the fields and the work-shops, and asked 
the same question, and they said, people are 
planting as much as ever, and the only plowing 
up is where crops have grown a long time on the 
field, and new plantations are made to take their 
place. To test the question, we ascertain the 
price and demand, with the following result: 
The price of willow is lower than I have ever 
known it before, varying from fifteen to twenty- 
two dollars per ton for unpeeled willow. As to 
the demand, there is a demand for all grown and 
more yet, notwithstanding positive assertions to 
the contrary. And yet many such assertions are 
made in good faith, as I willshow. I went to 
Wyoming County to see a man quite extensively 
engaged in the business. He told me he had 
formerly made money with this crop; but the 
business was dead, and now he could not sell it 
at any price, and he had not cut Lis willow in 
two years. I went to the fields and found 
the willow large from its two years 
growth, and of course worth much less than 
the thrifty growth of one year. Hesupposed it 
to be absolutely worthless ; and yet on my return 
to Syracuse I found # customer who wanted it 
at @15per ton. Other cultivators in that sec- 
tion said there was no market for their stock. 
When I returned to Rochester I asked a nur- 
seryman who does a large business, if willow 
had become a drug. “A drug?” said he, ** We 
can scarcely buy enough to tie our trees at any 
price. The Syracuse dealers come here and buy 
all they can find and we have to grab to get 
any.” Thus in places but a few miles apart, 
the willow goes to waste for want of market 
and there is a demand that does not find a sup- 
ply. Formerly the growers sold their peeled 
willow at $120 per ton. Dealers will not pay 
that for it now; but itis actually worth it for 
manufacture. The manufactured goods now 
bring about the same as when willow was at its 
highest point. Who makes this extra profit? 
Certainly wages are not as high now as then, 
and the dealers’ profits must be increased. 
They tell us the business is overdone; and yet 
not one-tenth as many baskets are made as 
needed, and inferior goods are used all through 
the country because there is not a supply of 
willow. Now the facts are these. The manu- 
factured goods are bought and sold by a very 
few men; and these men have no objection to 
any amount of production when it comes to 
their hands; but they certainly would not en- 
courage production where it would come in 
competition with them. In this respect they 
are like all trading people who look carefully to 
their market. As 1 am personally acquainted 
and friendly with some of these dealere, I do 
not want to say a word to their disadvantage. 
But I do not believe that it is to their disadvan- 
tage to have the facts known, When the truth 
is known the demand will increase much faster 
than the supply, and all concerned be benefited. 
The price of baskets now at wholesale is only 
from two to five cents less, according to size 
and quality, than when willow was much higher 
than at present. 

I bave just seen a statement in the Weekly 
Star, of Montreal, that peeled willow is now 
worth $25 per ton in New York. I showed this 
to a man in Liverpool, who handles husdreds of 
tons. He said he thought there was a mistake 
in printing, and it meant $125 per ton, or else it 
was $25 per ton for unpeeled willow. Either 
there was a mistake in printing, or the writer 
told what he did not know. Statements equally 
as absurd often appear in New York weekly pa- 
pers. Iam not buying or selling, and have no 
interest in this matter farther than to get the 
facts ; and I am doing this at much expense of 
time and money, and am prepared to prove my 
statements, The public want reliable informa- 
tion on this subject ; and there is so much con- 
flicting testimony that we must sift out and ex 
plain the circumstances. There is probably 
more than one thousand acres of willow in this 
county ; and, notwithstanding this vast product, 
the dealers have gone to the western part of the 
state and bought all they could readily find, and 
in most cases where peuple failed to sell they 
were located so far from railroad stations that it 
was notconvenient for buyers to see them. [ 
say, then, decidedly, the assertion that the willow 
business is overdone is false, and 1 can sell ata 
priee that will pay far beiter than farm crops 





all the unsold willow I have been able to find in 
my travels ;and this in a single day. One man 
in this county who steams willow says he steams 
this year from twelve to fifteen hundred tons. 
Probably the village of Liverpool works more of 
these goods than any other city or village on 
the western continent ;and there on many streets 
every man appears to have a shop and bands at 
work. The first sight we notice on leav- 
ing the cars is a large stack of willows 
which appear to have come by rail. The next is 
a pile of bark something like a small hay stack ; 
and as we pass along the street wesee many such 
piles of bark and cords of willow at small inter- 
vals along the roads. Instead of the little dirty 
cabins, occupied in many places by poor foreign- 
ers, we see nice houses, well furnished, and in 
many cases these contain organs and pianos, and 
probably the same fingers play these instruments 
and work willow. These people are intelligent 
and friendly and altogether superior to the aver- 
age of working people. It has been said the 
willow bark is as good as oak for tanning leather. 
We should at first suppose that, if this be true, it 
would be of little consequence on account of 
the small supply. Now when we see the amount 
of this bark in this village it appears plain that 
a great amount of leather could be tanned with 
what is now wasted. This business is in its 
infancy and is destined to a great extension. 
Now what we want is to have the marshes and 
river bottoms and waste places that now only 
produce malaria, converted into something that 
will give employment to the suffering poor, and 
produce something that will add to the comfort 
and convenience of the more favored classes. 
This subject is misrepresented by one class of 
men who appear to think that any introduction 
of this business elsewhere would be a damage to 
them; and also by another class, who, by an 
unfortunate location, or by other circumstances, 
have failed to market their product. A little 
more light on this subject will remedy these 
difficulties. Only on one point have I changed 
my opinion during these investigations. I have 
thought necessary to have a machine for peel- 
ing, I now find entire families supporting them- 
selves by peeling willow, and I feel that a 
machine would take from them their means of 
support. Nothing can be more desirable than 
to help the labouring poor. Still, in many sections, 
such a machine might be advisable and prob- 
ably such a machine will soon be on the market. 
CENTRAL Pagx, Lona IsLanp 


GRAFTING STONE FRUIT. 


Tue cherry and plum, and even ‘he peach, can 
be grafted with success, if the work be done 
early in the season ; but, if left until the buds 
begin to break, it is much more difficult to 
make the cions live in either of these trees than 
in the apple or pear. Just why this is so is not 
fully understood, but the fact is well known. In 
grafting trees that produce stone fruit, the work 
should be done early in April; for it left until 
the last of the month the result will rarely be 
satisfactory. In grafting the peach the work 
should not only be done early in the season, but 
it should be done on young trees ; for to set cions 
in the branches of old peach trees is not usually 
attended with success. The best time to graft 
a peach tree is when it is young and has a stone 
not much more than an inch in diameter, The 
top should be cut off level with the ground: 
After the cion is set, draw the earth up around 
it so as to leave Lut two buds above ground; a 
cion thug set will rarely fail to grow; but as a 
rule it is not necessary to graft the peach, be- 
cause they can be as easily budded, and the buds 
can be set the first year after the tree comes 
from the seed, when the tree is too small to 
graft; but sometimes the bud fails to grow, and 
the tree makes such rapid growth that it is tou 
arge to rebud in the autumn; then itis desir- 
able to graft it the following spring. 

It is often found desirable to graft both the 
plum and the cherry when the trees are nearly 
full grown, and fortunately the work can be 
done on a large tree almost as successfully as on 
a small one, providing the work be done at the 
right season by one who understands it. In 
gratting a full-grown tree the work should be 
commenced at the top, and the whole center of 
the tree cut off and grafted ; and if the cions all 
grow well, the next year the lower lim»s may be 
grafted; but, as a rule, itis best to be three 
years in changing the top of a large tree. One 
mistake is often made that rhould be avoided, 
which is in setting cions of too great length; 
two good buds are sufficient. There are several 
advantages in having short cions; first, there 
is not so much danger of their drying up ; second 
it reqtfires less force to start two buds than a 
half dozen, some of which are a considerable 
distance from the growing tree; third, there is 
not the danger of a short cion being started as 
there is a lopg one. Many cions are broken off, 
or started out of place by the birds, therefore 
when the whole top of a tree is grafted, some 
povision should be made for the birds, that they 
may not rest on the cions; this can be done bv 
fastening firmly to the tree some of the severed 
limbs, so they will be higher than the cions. Un- 
less seme provision of this kind be made, the 
early grafted trees will be very likely to have 











many cions displaced by the birds.—Massa- 
chusetis Plowman. 


THE SPRING CANKER WORM. 


Tue increase and spread of-this apple-tree 
pest throughout our state should arouse our 
orchardists to the importance of employing 
active measures against it upon its first dis- 
covery. If operations are commenced in time, 
it can be extirminated with comparatively little 
labor. The insect—one of the moth family—is 
not distributed by flight, as are nearly all our 
insect pests, as the female moth is destitute of 
wings. For a year or two, or for a longer time, 
its attack may be confined to a single tree in an 
orchard. Whenever it appears ina new locality, 
its introduction is probably through human 
agency. 

It may be well to state that at the time when 
the frost is leaving the ground, which is now 
near at hand, myriads of the pup» of the insect 
may be destroyed by breaking up the ground 
beneath the trees to the depth of six inches. 
Swine have often been found of service in this 
work, and for feeding at the same time on 
other apple insects, 

Alm st entire protection has been obtained 
by the use of bands about the trunks of apple 
trees, of tar and molasses, of printers’ ink, of 
special mixtures sold for the purpose by deal- 
ers in agricultural supplies, of tin prepared 
after instructions given, of tin troughs con- 
taining kerosene oil, etc. All of these are used 
for the purpose of preventing the wingless 
moth, after hatching from her pupal case in 
the ground beneath the tree, climbing up the 
trunk and depositing her eggs upon the limbs. 

Probably a less laborious and expensive 
method is to poison the caterpillars very soon 
after they have commenced to feed, and before 
they have had time to injure to any serious ex- 
tent the foliage. The poison may be either 
arsenic, dissolved in boiling water, to the 
strength of one pound to 200 gallons of water, 
Paris green or London purple. The last will be 
found the easiest in preparation and in use, To 
be told just now to do it will perhaps lead many 
into doing it. A correspondent has given the 
method as follows: 

‘*T placed three empty coal-oil barrels (having 
a capacity of about fifty gallons each) in a 
wagon, and filled them with water. I then took 
a pound of London purple for each barrel, first 
mixing it well in a pail of water, and pouring it 
into the barrel. The wagon was driven along 
the windward side of the row of trees, if there 
was much wind, and with a fountain pump, 
with a fine rose, the liquid was thrown over the 
trees. The water in the barrels must be con- 
stantly stirred during the operation to prevent 
the poison from settling. Great care should be 
taken not to breathe any of it, nor to allow the 
wind to carry the liquid toward men or horsey 
With two teams and four men, three or four 
hundred trees could be sprayed in aday. The 
entire ccst, including pumps, barrels, poison and 
labor, was about three cents a tree for twice 
spraying. In rainy weather the application 
should be repeated two or three times.” 

The above proportion of the purple to the 
water should not be needed for killing the young 
and tender larvw®, and might possibly brown the 
newly opening leaves. Of course, no greater 
strength should be used than necessary. Asthe 
eggs hatch unequally, a second spraying after 
the lapse of a week, may be important, even in 
the absence of rain.—Country Gentleman, 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 U0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@35 00 
UB. Phosphate... cccccccess 29 00@31 00 
GR oc cccscecccees 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone.............- 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
. i a res 47 00@650 00 
OR sinsentounen 32 WV@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 80 00@85 00 


per 2,000 lbs............. 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Fo- 
Ee eee 30 00 


Mea!, per 2,000 Ibs....... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specisities : 


Empire State Superphosphate. 40 00 

Fine Ground Bone.......... . 32 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 

NNDB. 6 os oc sc cccccces é 46 00 

Corn o  pesenke iinneeves 44 00 

Fate  cceseccccccecccs * 48 00 

Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 38 00 

Awmoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 

Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 

Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 

Cobcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 

Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 

Wheat ©) Saieiucubact 47 50 

een, sthsstasunees 46 50 

AA Ammovpiated Superphos- 

phate Fertilizer........ i 87 50 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 

Williams, Clark & Co.’> Special-- 
ties : 





——— 
Americus Sone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phos hate. . 2 e 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... : 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... $8 00 


ASHES.— We quote 4@4% cents 
5@5 for Pearl.” % cents for Pot ang 
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LOTT A—PRILADSL PRIS FAVOR. 


IT was always a marvel to the a 
loving public ) Lotta could be 60 sick ten 
the Chestnut Street Opera House, Phi i 
was compelled to be closed for one week about 
two years ago ; and that, at the end of that fj 
she was well enough to resume her play et 
“Nitouche.” More than this, it was noticed 
that her voice had acquired fresh volume, and 
in ‘‘ Nitouche,” which is a singing play, she 
could be beard in ensemble as well as in "wolo, 
Among all the gifted ladies who adorn the stage. 
Lotta is decidedly the pet and favorite, Her 
intense vitality, her beauty, and the versatilj 
of her talents draw all classes to see her, She 
has been on the stage since her eighth year, and 
in all that time the breath of scandal has never 
once assailed her. She is a phenomenally de- 
voted child to her mother, in whose society she 
is found at all times. Can it be wondered at 
that this little lady returned so soon to her la- 
bor at the Opera House when we remember that 
this speedy restoration was due to the inhalation 
of Compound Oxygen? A press correspondent 
writes; *‘1t was at the residence of Mrs. James 
H, Heverin, of Delancy Place (wite of the 
eminent counsellor) that { optained a brief ip. 
terview with Lotta in reference to the treat. 
ment of Drs, Starkey & Palen, which prevented 
her a great pecuniary loss. The little come. 
dienne was spending the day there, and as she 
answered my card she came bounding into the 
parlor, throwing herself into a luxurious arm. 
chair, and as soon as the formalities of a visit 
were complied witb, I at once broached my sub- 
ject. 

“Thear you have tried Compound Ox 
treatment, Lotta?” ” _ 

‘Oh, yes! You remember the terrible sore 
throat I had two years ago—that it baffled the 
skill of my New York physicians? After burn- 
ing my throat and positively prohibiting my 
appearance before an audience for an unlimited 
time, I was promised ~ things if I would 
try the ‘Oxygen,’ so I immediately came to 
Philadelphia and put myself under the care of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen.” 

* Did you experience relief immediately?” 

“It was evident trom the first inbalation that 
Ihbad done the right thing; for it seemed tu 
bring the whole trouble uuder immediate con- 
trol.” 

‘Then you do not favor burning the threat or 
any of the methods usually resorted to?” 

“No, I think it a harsh and cruel treatment, 
and it cannot be long before Compound Oxygen 
will come to the rescue cf all the profession,” 

** Drs, Starkey & Palen claim that the health 
obtained by the Compound Oxygen treatment is 
as genuine and permanent as one’s original 
health. Does your experience confirm that 
opinion?” 

** Yes, 1t most certainly does. I have not been 
sick an hour since I used the Oxygen. My mother 
bas also been grea‘ ly benetited by the use of the 
Oxygen, and 1s as great an enthusiast asI. it 
seems to invigorate the whole consti.ution, and 
imparts fresh life to every part ot the body. In 
my profession I am always studying from Na- 
ture. Lobserve the expressions, gesiures, and 
ways of the various people with whom I meet, 
and find that my power of observation has grown 
more acute and discriminating since my treat- 
ment with the Oxygen. Inthe voice alone there 
is a most perceptible gain. Long and sustained 
notes have become easy, and, whether talking 
or singing, { find it now no labor. Persons who 
sing or talk much on stage or platform feel a 
certain amount of exhaustion at the end of the 
season, and to them the use of the Compound 
Oxygen would be of great vaiue. I wonder 
these gentlemen have not brought it to the no- 
tice of the acting profession before. It is just 
what weall need.” 

**Do you think it would have the same effect 

on the system as change of climate?” 
: **Yes, and without the disadvantages of long 
journeys in pursuit of health, such as the loss 
of home comforts and the interference with 
regular business pursuits.” 

“Did you have any unpleasant sensations 
while taking the Oxygen?” 

‘No; on the contrary, the sensations were 
pleasant,” 

_ “Do you give your full consent to make this 
interview public?” 

‘I certainly do. You are at liberty to say I 
said 80.” 

Miss Lotta is one of the busiest little ladies in 
the world. Her engagements are continuously 
requiting her presence in the cities each season. 
She owns theatersand real estate in America and 
Europe, and large tracts of wooded jand in the 
Northwest ; indeed she is one of the wealthiest 
ladies of the stage. Lotta 1s modest about her 
own merits, She believes the test of talent is 
public appreciation, Surely no one has passed 
this test with greater eclat than this gifted lady, 
who is still young and fresh. Now, if the Com- 
pound Oxygen can bring back to the stage each 
year this favorite and pet, in prime health, the 
public can but thank Drs, Starkey & Palen. 
Any who may desire to know more of the treat- 
ment of which so kindly words are spoken, 
should write to the office of the physicians, 1529 
Arch 8t., for the literature on the subject, which 
is mailed free to all applicants.— New York Wil- 
ness 








THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 
Made by us especially for Farmers. 


Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 











. e above 
mail, at prices quoted. Send for Illustrated cate- 
x . J. HERRICK, Springfield, Mace: 


logue. Addres: 
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=*CINCINNATI. OHIO. + 


Steel Coulter Harrow. 
™ Also octe meker of Hay 
Steel & “* Hard Metal” Plows. 










barp. 
+ durable, a2 


a we 


"Send for illus- 
=~ trated Catalogue and priccs, free. 





. C. WILSON, Florist. 
Greennovuses, Astoria, L. I. z. F. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, WN. Y. GITY. 


ral Decorations attehded to, and 
Piast eat most artistic manner, at moder- 


neral and descriptive Catshoows of Roses, 


Hen 
ds, Choice Greenhouse and Bed- 
onaibed to all applicants. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ufactured at 
mn... Hee Mass. 


B 
eeciten 





suane Co., 
on. 


g to an original 


k 

= to try 1t, whether on 

wn, Farm, Garden or 
Orchar 

Pamphlets containing 

rections, testimonials 

and local — names 





General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


N.Y. P. Co’s 










Steel Beam, 
Handles 
Adjustable. 


Hard Steel Mold and Land. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR. — 


ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


149 Front Street; New York. 


READ & COMPANY'S 
* COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
Stillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
ists in New York, to be 








Ammonia........ eee eee ee 5p.c.to Gp.c,s 
Potash, actual,...................5 Dec. to Gp.c. 
Potash as Sulphate............. 9p.c. tollp.c. 


Phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to Gp. c. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime.....12 p.c.to 15 p.c. 


We guarantee this analysis on every sack, and also 
guarantee the use of the best materials. This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tude. Price per ton (2,000 pounds) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 

Established 1876. 


READ & CO., 
Office, 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. I. 


SAVELIFEAND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection fr Lichtning, 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Goalie, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manet Sered in a dry condition. thereby assuring 
Weight of fertiliz ng material. Most flattering 
Faults w ere used side by side with other prepara- 
—F Where poaee aus i no agents for these Fertil- 


is orders pogn ulectaree will receive 
prom, 


PEARSON. Hudson, N. Y. 
EAFN ESS its CAU 


its Sand CURR, by one 
Treated — 0 Was 











ove eaf ted "specialists of the bas 
° noted s sts.o e 
day, with no benefit, Cured h himself mself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of othere by ‘ome 
eer: plain, simple and successful 

Address, T.8. Pace. 128 E. doth Bt., N.Y. ‘City. 


IMPROVED FARM {MPLE} ENTS. 





BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED! 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe WORLD'S EX POSITION. New Orieans 
(Four Gold Medals. All other principal makers 
competing). Track Contes, I~ vales, Platform. 
“REST VALUE, eo YOUR MONEY, 

BUFFALO SCALE C a PURGE N. ¥. 


MAST,FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, * OHIO. 












Strong and Durable, will not 
Swell, Shrink, Warp, or Rattle 


FORCE PUMP 


Works easy and throws a constan 
stream. Has Porcelain Lined a] 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pumpin the 

Worl for Deep or_Shallow Wells. 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Also manufacturers of the 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Back 

eye Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers 
Buckeye Wrought I Iron Feucing, etc. Sen 

r Circulars and 


*KIHL GSO NVO CTO V 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. Y. 


Nene Explosive Steam es, Bes and 
Lever Horse-Powers, Tres ing Moka, a 
Preserving Threshers, LaDow's Disc a 
Tooth Barrows, Regie Sulky Horse Rakes van ivas 
tors, Feed _ ls, Feed Seoapere, etc., etc. 

2 MELick Albany. N. Establiched 18g), Send 
for Tinamatod 7 





ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
URE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
PxosPHasEe G and PRacEs 


Tao win eee 
BAUGH & SONS, 


Mahufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Cristian | Manufacturers 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 






A I 








see that the above TR. i is i — ihe ma rik 
thereby ~t~3 GENUINE RUB: 


754 hi D St.. 
New York, 4 ‘and Ratan VISES 


ALT. 20° 


ONONDAGA F., F. 
The Purest, Stron est, Best 





Dairy and Table SALT. 
and Cheapest Salt 


taking a Premiums a Sweepeta jakes 
but one tte 4 ts Eefey on that) and winning 46 out 
of 8&9 premiums over 4 foreign competitors. It is the 
WINNING Sut, and it is American. Americans 
should be proud of of it. 

Manufactured solely by the AMERICAN DAIRY 

SALT Cwu., L. For furthe: information address 
J W. BARKER, Sec'y, Syracuse, N. Y 


THOR aFsOns. } EVE-WATER. 





simply by the merits of the medicine itpelf, and not by 
any pw ng or extensi veadvertising. The ii thon- 
sands who have used it will o 
truth of this statement. Manufactured galy, by JOHN 
L. THOMPSON SONS & 


CO., Troy, N. rice 25 cts. 
Sold by all druggist 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tus Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘ Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of.one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the — of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1 50. 














yaaresce and General 





Also other SPL 
RAI ES He INES 
Leow’ rates to. dealers 
P ‘ier FREE! VY 


genastsrierehenire neste ot’ MPA CARATS. wapan ees 








T. B, HUSSEY, 
Manufacturer of 


No. Berwick, Me. 










HUSSEY'S a HOB 
CULTIVATOR ‘COMBINED. 


cues IMPROVED, 
WITH 

Five Steel Teeth, 
AND 

Two Stee! Mould- 

boards. 





WILLIAMS, CLARK c co’s 


HIGH GRADE BONE FERTILIZERS. 





Price, per bag, $4.00; per ton, $36. 00 on cars; New York or Boston. 


Connecticut. Experiment Station Valuations of 
Americus Superphosphate. 


Analysis of 10 Samples, 1885. geve 
ay Tobacco Fertilizer, 1885 
Pure Bone Meal, 4 Samples, gave. . 





> 35-04 





Valuation in Massachusetts, 2 Samples, Amorous 
Superphosphate, gave 1885, $35.94 836.8 


No Fertilizers selling at the same price show as 
High Valuations. 


I have used your AMERICUS PHOSPHATE on my 

Corn, and oma cate i ng I raised'the largest crop 

ever raised in Sent othe yield was 179 bushels 
n to 

and 3 quarts shivis; WAKEMAN. Greens Farms, Ct. 


The above oieiineens == visited by Hon. T. 8S, 
gold. decretary I of Agriculture of Conn., and 

f.W. H. Brew of Yale College, and both pro- 
+3 ed it the best hela of Corn they ever saw. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, COTTON EXCHANGE BUILD 


ING, NEW YORK. 





THRES 


PRINGF 


MAUL’: 


@ Always mention THE INDEPENDENT. 








eas ENGINE 

Rl HER CO. Wo 
ae) On10. 

+ BEST THRE SHING MACHINERY 
-SEND FOR NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 






THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Bhect, WV... ...cccc.ssrcccsesesceserees soveee 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 
Ritchie, the Enaraver..............++++ eoseee » 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Bize, 96x40......00.000 eccvecceccescccsccsesccs BOD 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............+++++ e620 ccecee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Bize, 16x3).... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 18x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


BiS0, IOXBO.....cecccecescseeccvevcccssorsevcoees oo» 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, W6x80..cccccseeese - 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 
SOD PAPes, PrICS. .. .cccccccccccsecccccccccesessdoe TS 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages................ eeccseveecccseccss 8660 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








52 Nambers (postage aN seee- 83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free,..... 

26 si (6 mes.) 7 cos 

17 aad (4 mos.) ° 9x00 

13 (8 mos.), , Secs 

4a = (i month), ac 

2 e (2 weeks), *  eeee 

1 Numper (1 week), 4 





One subscription two years...............sesee0e 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 





MBISURMOD. ..-ccccscccssccveccccsocccccsceccoceccocces 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one re- 

mittance..... ecove Se dovevriecen seseereees 7100 
One subscription three Years eure Ae bthdines ditties 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 

mittance...... Povece: Saedooese 0004 WWadenecteccdeses 8 50 
One subscription four years... ........ . 850 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one : re- 
BUIRMOD i coccccscscccccedcccccsoe bcecsccssbeoesecce 10 00 


One subscription five SON rndeipinescbscssces seve LO OO 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB BATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT,:and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application, 
ea” Maks all remittances payable to the orci10 THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

ea Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. a pres. 
one respiration system is virtually 
obliged te register ietters whenever 
een kitences by Postal Notes at aa a hg Ly the 


No names entered = rae ‘sence books without 
ba money in oaven 


© paper, and to renew two or three weeks 
to ¢ expiration, so that no loss of ead 


occur. 
THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient recei 
for ie Finest subscri fion ye 


m.  Rece' for mon 
ted to RENEW suvscriptions are indicated 
the change in the date of expiration on the le vel. 


+ Ca Le or ry 


the e receipt will be sent b y apa. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


are our te LY lenicn to receive subscriptions 
and ad ents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Box 2787. New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb‘ne List will be 
eent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 








Ganev Advortioomonte. = (fs hast Pap Sutenninee 
Oo 099000 eve 
ne month 4 times (one month): 860 
i ine (ioe manta ae li 
es > twelve f 0c. 52“ (iusive “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





= pegecccce cece pyccevencecsonacceanaese on 
mes I  ciedneineessensiced 

18 { mon ae 
2% “ (six al > 4 
52 “ (twelve “ 


DoLLaR PER y ten 
Liw Ink, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES........ © DOLLABS PER AGATE 


1008 NoTIORS Farey On 4 Lins 
en or that 1 DeATae, not ex _— ing tour lines, 
a "Over a en ve ents a 

Payments fo x advertinin i may be made in advance 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





Breadway, New York 
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Free of charge. A full-size cake of I will 
to who cannot | 1t ey tg AH i 


es 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Perceiain 
AT LOW PRICEA, 











nh 
application, ‘imates 
BRADLEY'S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y. ity. 


Orders ed and soced nen. & Game ¢ 
charge, mtv. 0, Dor on receipt of . O. Ordon. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 





Pianos and several meritori 
and weful Taventions.” ™ ons 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 






CONN, 


"Tks Se 
@ Joho St., New York, and 
wi eo Bt, cage. 


Worss 


Highest 
Hthem ‘by the Diversal Ex. 
0 Paris, France, 

+ Vienna, Kustra tn 
1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 


E008 FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Caper & in Moulds, Cuery 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 608 SIXTH AVE., 
1888 AND 1840 BROADWAY. 
VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 
it will mak Ea 
The BecPIS olin” 7" A mee 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Besten. 











FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 Broadway, Cor. Ninth Street. 


Impertals 86 per Dozen. 





A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


107 mupompers St., cor. Chureh St., New York, 
&, 


ORNAMEN ©, yR.ON, COPPER, AND ZINC WORK, 


Iren Reef Crestings, ae 
Tiniats, Bannerete, 
Crosses, ete., Wrought 
and Cast Iron Rail- 
ings, Cemetery Raii- 
ing Wire, Office and 
Bank Railing. 
Wrought and CastlIron 
and Wire Door and 
Windew Guards. All 
kinds eof plain and 
ernementel Galvan- 
ised Iron Work, 

Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Hatuary, Deer, 
Degs, ete. Lawn and 
ParkSetteczsz and 
Chairs for Public pes 
end Private Grounds. Staal 
Plain and Fancy Iron wai 
and Brase Bedsteads aaa 
fer Private use and 2 
public Institutions. 





Copper, Copper 
Covered and Iron 
Lightning Rods. 

Bronze, Brass, and 
Iron Stable Fittings 
ef the most approved 
designs. 

Hey Racks, Mang- 
ere, Stall Guards, Stall 
Posts, Gutter Traps, 
Tie Bings, Water 
Troughs, etc., ete. Cop. 
per Weather Venes, 
500 New Designs. 

Send for our IWus- 

Be trated Catalogues; 

== name the goods desired 

== and mention this pa- 
== per. 





MADH FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STEEL. 


~~. 





+--+ > 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 











FOR IT. 
@ IT WILL GIVE 


THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET. 21 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL O0.. Ilion. N. Y. 





140,000 CARRIAGES 


HOW I USE 
18 VARIGUS PARTS GF THE UNITED STATES 


Were Built by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER C0. 


Wholesale Manutacturers of 
Top Buggies, Phaetons, 
Barouches and 
Pleasure Wagons, 


gSTABLISHED 1879 





| 


>. 
LEN 





8. Davis Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


For forty five years this brand has given satisfac- 
tion for the evenness and richness of its curing. Sold 
by leading Grocers, who have circulars * How to Ovok 
the Diamond Ham.” 
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anufacturers of 
ULPIT 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Coegus. BOSTON. 








SUITS | 








Absolutely Pure. 
sateen tare cant 





Combining the Latest Improvements. 
EATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
idekie & Nov. 2471005. RICHMOND 


CHAMPION 


/ 


Surpasses all other wire and picket fence machines 
for making strong and durable fences in the 
that nostock will 

ground, it keeps 

Other machine w' 












DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING? 


AVETIIL Pall 


IS THE 
BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED: 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied accoraing to direc- 
tions. We do notmean a guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to protect this guaranty. 

My experience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averil! Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that I have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—SamuszL L. Waps- 
wortH & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Hanicet, E:q., LeGrange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave handied and used Paints for the last 
forty-three years, but have found none to equal 
the Averill. 

Riouarp P. Kent, Son & Co., Lancaster, 
N. H., write: Having used and sold, almost ex- 
clusively for the past three years, the A 
Paints, we consider them superior to apy paints 
we ever handled. We have yet to find a case 
where they have not given perfect satisfaction. 

J. J. Tuomas. Esq., editor of the ‘ Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman,” Union Springer, N. ¥. : 
‘*T bave used the Averill Paint yearly for pine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better, and 
lasting longer than any other paint that I 
know of.” 

Hon, P. T. Bannum, Bridgeport, Conn., apt 
I have used the Averill Paiat on over sixty 0 
my buildings with entire satisfaction. 

Send for Sample Card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
OUSLY. 
oA VEE TIE he Ya Yo consult LORD & 
fe) Chicago, Ill. 
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